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A portion of the following work has appeared in 
the pages of the Metropolitan Magazine. It has now 
been re-arranged, and fiction, in the latter part, blend- 
ed with fact. In consenting to be the literary spon- 
sor to these volumes, in the shape that they now as- 
sume, I am actuated but by one motive; that of ena- 
bling the author to appear before the public, and thus 
to give him an opportunity of being tried by an ordeal 
by which alone, he must either stand or fall. 

F. M. 



LondoTij May, 1836. 
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CHAPTER I. 



I begin a life without dmilitude with a simih-^-Start off wiih four 
horhea^-imd fintdly I make my first appearance on any stage 
under the protection of the ^^CrownJ'^ 



In the Toltimes I am goin^ to write, it is i^y intention to 
adhere rigidly to the truth — ^this will be bond fide an auto-bio- 
graphy— ^nd, as the public like novelty, an auto-biography 
without an iota of fiction in the whole of it, will be the greatest 
norelty yet offered to its fastidiousness. As many of the events 
which it will be my province to record, a^ singular, and even 
startling, I may be permitted to sport a little moral philosophy, 
drawn nrom the kennel in Lower Thames Street, which may 
teach my readers to, hesitate ere they condemil as invention 
m^re matters of absolute, though uncommon faict. 

Let us stand with that old gentleman under the porch of St. 
Magnus's church, for the rain is thrashing the streets till they 
actually look white, and the kennel before us has swelled into 
a formidable, and hardly fq|^able brook. That kennel is the 
stream of life— «nd a dirty and a weary one it is, if we may 
judge by the old gentleman's looks. All is hurried into that 

Vol. I ^3 
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common sewer, the ^ve! What bubbles float down it! Every 
thing that is fairly in the middle of the stream seeAs to sail with 
it, steadily and tnumphantly — ^and many a filthy fragmiht enters 
the sewer with a pomp and dignity not unlike the funereal ob- 
sequies of a great lord* But my business is with that little 
chip; by some means it has been thrust out of the principal 
current, and now it is out, see what pranks it is playing. How 
erratic are its motions — ^into what strange holes and comers it 
is thrust. The same phenomenon will happen in life. Once 
start a being out of the usual course of existence, and many and 
straoige will be his adventures ere he once more be allowed to 
regain the common stream, and be permitted to float down, in 
silent tranquillity, to the grave common to all. 

About seven o'clock in the evening of the 20th of February, 
17^-, a postchaise with four horses, drove with fiery haste up 
to the door of the Crown Inn, at Reading. The evening had 
closed in bitterly. A continuous storm of mingled sleet and 
rain had driven every being, who had a home, to the shelter it 
aflbrded. As the vehicle stopped, with a most consequential 
jerk, and the steps were flung down with that clatter post-boys 
will make when they can get four horses before their leathern 
boxes, the solitary inmate seemed to shrink farther into its dark 
comer, instead of coming forward eagerly to exchange the com- 
forts of the blazing hearth for tbe damp confinement of a hired 
chaise. Thrice had the obsequious landlord bowed his well- 
powdered head, and, at each inclination wiped off, with the 
palm of his hand, the rain drops that had settled on the central 
baldness of his occiput, ere the traveller seemed to be aware 
that such a man existed as the landlord of the Crown, or that 
that landlord was standing at the chaise-door. At length, a 
female, closely veiled, and buried in shawls like a sultana, 
tremblingly took the proffered arm, and tottered into the hoteL 
Shortly after mine host returned, attended by porter, waiter, 
and stable-boy — and giving, by the lady's orders, a handsome 
gratuity to each of the post-boys, asked for the traveller's lug^ 
gage. There was none! At this announcement the landlord, 
as he afterwards expressed himself, was "struck all of a heap," 
though what he meant by it was never clearly comprehended, 
as any alteration in his curiously squat figure must have been 
an imiprovement. "While he remained in perplexity and in the 
rain, the latter of which might easily have been avoided, another 
message arrived from the lady, ordering fresh horses to be pro 
cured, and those, with the chais||to be kept in readiness to 
stai^ at a moment's warning. More mystery and more per- 
plexity. In fact, if these combined causes had been allowed to 
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vemain much longer in operation, tiie worthy landlord, instead 
of carrying on his business profitably, would have been carried 
off peremptorily, by a catarrh, his wife's nursing, and a doctor; 
but, fortunately, it struck one of the post-boys that rain was not 
necessary to a conversation, and sleet but a bad solvent of a 
mystery, so the posse adjourned into the tap, in order that the 
subject might be discussed more at the ease of the gentlemen 
who fancied themselves concerned in it. 

"And you have not seen her face?" said mine host of the 
Crown. 

"Shouldn't know her from Adam's grandmother," said the 
post-boy, who had ridden the wheel-horses. "Howsomedever 
I yeerd her sob and moan like a wheel as vants grease." 

"You may say that," said the other post-boy, a little shriv- 
elled old man, a good deal past sixty; "we lads see strange 
soights. I couldn't a-bear to see her siffer in that ere manner 
— ^I did feel for her almost as much as if she'd been an oss." 

The landlord gave the two charioteers/orcc de complimenB for 
the tenderness of their feelings, the intensity of which he fully 
comprehended, as he changed for each his guinea, the bounty 
of the lady. When he found them in proper cue, that is to say, 
in the middle of their second ^lass of brandy and w^ter, he 
proceeded in his cross-examination, and he learned from them, 
that they had been engaged to wait at a certain spot, on an ex- 
tensive heath, some twelve miles distant; that they had hardly 
waited there an hour when a private carriage, containing the 
lady in question and a gentleman, arrived; that the lady, closely 
veiled, had been transferred from the one conveyance to the 
other, and that the post-boys had been ordered to drive with the 
utmost speed to the destination where they now found them- 
selves. 

This account seemed to satisfy the scruples of the landlord, 
which, of course, were by no means pecuniary, but merely 
moral, when in bounced the fiery visaged landlady. He was 
forced to stand the small shot of his wife. Poor man! he had 
only powder to reply to it, and that, just now, was wofully 
damp. 

"You lazy, loitering, do-little, much-hindering, prate-apace 
sot, here's the lady taken alarmingly ill. The physician has 
been sent for, and his carriage will be at the door before you 
blow that ill-looking nose oiyours, that my blessed ten com- 
mandments are itchmg to score down— you paltry— ah!" 

With a very little voice, and a very great submission, mine 
host squeaked out, "Have you seen the lady's face?" 
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^<Fac6, is it face you want? and ladies^ faced too — haven't I 
got fece enough for you — ^you apology, you!" 

What the good woman said was indubitably trae. She had 
face enough for any two moderately visaged wives, and enough 
oyer and above to have supplied any one who might have lost 
a portion of theirs. However, I will be more polite than tliie 
landlady, and acquaint the reader, that no one yet of the estab- 
Ushment had seen the lady's face, nor was it intended that any 
one should. 

As this squabble was growing into a quarrel the physician 
arrived; he had not been long alone with the unknown, before 
he sent for a surgeon, and tl\e surgeon for a nurse. There was 
80 much bustle, alarm, and secrecy, above stairs, that the land- 
lord began to consider which of the two undertakers, his friends, 
he should favour with the anticipated job, and rubbed his hands 
as he dwelt on the idea of the coroner's in<;^uest, and the at- 
tendant dinner. The landlady was nearly raving mad at being 
excluded, from what she supposed was the bed of death. Hot 
flannels and warm water were now eagerly called for— -and these 
demands were looked upon as a sure sign that dissolution ap- 
proached. 

The stairs approaching the lady's chamber were lined with 
master, mistress, man-servant, and maid-servants, all eagerly 
listening to the awful bustle within. At length, there is a dead 
silence of some minutes. The listeners shuddered. 

"It is all over with her," ejaculates one tender-hearted ma- 
noBuverer of the warming-pan, with her apron in the corner of 
her eye; "Poor lady! it is all over with her!" 

It was exactly two in the morninff of the 21st, that a shrill 
cry was heard. Shortly after, the door was flung open by the 
nurse, and a new edition of an embryo reefer, appeared in her 
arms, and very manfliUy did the play 6f his lun^ make every 
one present aware that somebody had made his appearance. 
The supposed bed of death turned out to be a bed of life, and 
another being was bom to wail, to sin, and to die, as myriads 
have wailed, and sinned, and died before him. 
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CHAPTER II. 



/ am decidedly an incumbranc^^Begin life vnth half a dozen 
fruitless joumeys-^Find a home and a fosterfather-^and talk 
learnedly of triangles and ArMishops, 



What is to be done with the child? It is a fearful question, 
and has been often asked under every degree of suffering. Of 
all possible articles, a child is the most difficult to dispose of; 
a wife may be dispensed with without much heart-breaking-^ 
even a friend and rubbish may be shot out of the way, and the 
bosom remain tranquil, but a helpless, new-bom infant!-— O 
there is a pleading eloquence in its feeble wail that goes to the 
heart and ear of the stranger— and must act like living fire in 
the bowels of the mother. 

The whole household were immediately sent in quest of a wet 
nurse. At length one was found in the very pretty wife of a 
reprobate sawyer, of the name of Brandon. He had seen many 
vicissitudes of life— -had been a soldier,' a gentleman's servant, 
had been to sea, and was a shrewd, vicious, and hard man, with 
a most unquenchable passion for strong beer, and a steady ad- 
diction to skittles. His wife was a little gentle being, of an 
extremely compact and prepossessing figure; and her face was 
ruddy with health, and, as I said befi>re, extremely pretty, and 
had it not been for an air, of what I fear I must call vulgarity, 
for want <^ a more gentle term, she would have merited the term 
of beautlfiil. Brandon wa^ a top-sawyer, but, as three out of the 
six working days of the week he was to be found, with a pot 
of porter by his side, pipe in mouth, and the skittle-ball in his 
hand, it is not surprising that there was much misery in his 
home, which he often heightened by his brutality. Yet was he 
2* 
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a very pleasant feHow when he had money to spend, and actual- 
ly a witty as well as a joiial dog when he was spending it. 
His wife had not long given birth to »fiiife girl, and the mo- 
ther's bosom bled over the destitution with which her husband's 
recklessness had now made her so long familiar. 

All this time your humble servant was squalling, and none 
were found, who, under all the stranfie circumstances, would 
take upon them the charge of an infant, about to be forsaken 
immediately by its mother. At length one of the maid-servants 
at the inn remembered, to have heard Mrs. Brandon say, that 
rather than live on among all her squalidness and penury, she 
would endeavour to suckle another child besides her own; and, 
as she was then in redundant health, and had two fine breastt 
of milk, for a fine breast of milk would not then have served 
my turn, or rather, Mary and I must have taken it by turns, 
she was accordingly sent for. Yet, when she understood that 
I was to be placed immediately under her care, that no re- 
ferences could be given, and no address left in the case of ac- 
cident, all her wishes to better herself and babe were not suf*" 
ficiently strong to make her run the risk. A guinea and-a-half 
a-week was offered, and the first quarter tendered in advance, 
but in vain; at length an additional ten pound note gave her 
sufficient courage, and much flannel being' in request, I was 
tlius fitted out before I was three hours old, to leave the roof, 
that I cannot call maternal, and be launched to struggle with 
the world. The frantic kiss of the distracted mother was im- 
pressed on my moaning lips, the agonized blessing was called 
down upon me from the God that she then thought not of in- 
terceding with for herself, and the solemn objurgation given to 
my foster-mother, to have a religious and motherly care of me, 
by the love she bore her own child; and then, lest the distress 
(H this scene should become fatal to her who bore me, I and my 
nurse were hurried away before the day of my birth had. fully 
dawned. 

. This day happened to be one in which the top-sawyer had 
been graciously pleased to toss his arms up and down over the 
piW* not of destruction but of preservation. He had started 
early, and, whilst he was setting the teeth on edge of all with- 
in hearing, by setting an edge to his saw,* some very officious 
friend ran to him to tell him, how that his wife was iacreasing 
his family, without even his permission having beu| asked* 
Instead, therefore, of making a dust in his own pit, he flung 
down his file, took up his lanthom, and hurried along to kick up 
a dust at home. The brute! may he have to Parpen saws with 
bad files, for half an eternity! He swore— how awfully the 
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fellow swoie! that I should be tamed £rofh his inhospitable 
roof immediately-^-and my gentle nurse, adding her tears to my 
squalls, through Aiat dismal sleety morning, that was then 
breaking mistily upon so much wretchedness, was compelled 
to carry me back to my mother. 

The most impassioned intreaties, and an additional five 
pounds, at length prevailed on Mrs. Brandon to nestle me again 
m her bosom, and try to excite the sympathy of her husband. 
She returned to him, but the fellow had now taken to himself 
two counsellors, a drunken mate that served under him in tha 
pit, and his own avarice. I am stating mere facts. I may not 
oe believed-— I cannot help it— but three times was I carried 
backwards and forwards, and every transit producing to the 
sawyer five extra pounds, when, at length, my little head found 
a resting-place. All these events I have had over and over 
again from my nurse, and they are most faithfully recorded. 

Before noon on that memorable morning, the chaise ^md four 
were again at the door, and the veiled and shawl-enveloped 
lady was lifted in, and the vehicle dashed rapidly through the 
streets of Reading, in a northerly direction. I pretend not to 
relate &«ts of which I have never had an assured knowledge; I 
cannot state to where that chaise and its desolate occupant pro- 
ceeded, nor can I give a moving description of feelings that I 
did not witness. When I afterwards knew that that lady was 
my mother, I never dared question her upon these points, but, 
from the strength, the intensity of every good and affectionate 
feeling that marked her character, I can only conceive, that if 
tliat journey tvas made in the stupor of weakness and exhaus- 
tion; or even in the wanderings of delirium, it must have been, 
to her, a dispensation of infinite mercy. 

She deserted her new-bom infant— she flung fortK her child 
from the warmth of her own bosom to the cold, hireling kind- 
ness of the stranger. I think I hear some puritanical, world- 
observing, starched piece of female rigidity exclaim, "And 
therein she did a great wickedness." The fact I admit, but the 
wickedness I deny utterly. Proudly do I range myself by the 
side of my much-injured parent, and tell the strait-laced that 
there was more courage, more love, more piety, in that heroic 
act, than in the feeling and respectable fpndness of a thousand 
mothersf whose sole recommendation is a correctness of con- 
duct, correct because untried; and, whose utmost pleasure is 
sneering at sacrifices that they never could have made, and 
mocking at a heroism they cannot comprehend. 

That there were misery and much suffering inflicted, I do not 
deny; but of all guilt, even of all blame, I eagerly acquit one. 
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whose principles df action were as pure, and tlie whole tenor 
of whose life was as upright as even Virtue herself could hare 
dictated. Let the guilt and the misery attendant upon this de- 
sertion of myself be attached to the real sinners; may they lie 
as a burthen on their bosoms, when they would rise to plead at 
the last tribunal; and may their deeds coyer their faces with 
the burning blush of shame, at that hour when the world's 
worshipper shall not dare to countenance the meanness and the 
lillainies of the worldly great, and when man's actions shall be 
weighed in the balance of an Omniscient justice. 

I have before said that Brandon was a top sawyer. We must 
now call him Mr. Brandon— he has purchased a pair of top 
boots, a swell top coat, and though now frequently top heayy, 
thinks himself altogether a topping sentleman. He is now to 
be seen more frequently in the sMtSe-ground, grasping a half 
gallon, instead of a quart of beer. He decides authoritatively 
tipon foul and fair play, and his voice is potential on almost all 
matters in debate at the Two Jolly Sawyers, near Lambeth 
Walk, just at the top of Cut-throat Lane. 

All mis is now altered. We look in vain for the Two Jolly 
Sawyers. We may ask, where are theyl and nof-Echo, but 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, must answer where— for he has 
most sacerdotally put down all the jollity there, by pulling 
down the house, and has built up a large wharf, where once 
stood a very pretty tree-besprinkled walk, leading to the said 
Jolly Sawyers. Cut-throat Lane is no more, yet, though it 
bore a villainous name, it was very pretty to walk through; and 
its many turnstiles were as so many godsends to the little boys, 
as they enjoyed on them, gratis, some blithe rides that they 
would have had to pay for at any fair in the kingdom. We can 
very well understand why the turnstiles were so offensive to 
the dignitary; in fact, all this building, and leasing of houses, 
and improvement of property, and destroying of poor people's 
pleasant walks, is nothing more than an improved reading of 
the words, ^^benefit qfelergt/J*^ Still, we cannot help regretting 
the turnstiles: and sorry are we for their sakes, and for ours, 
that their versatility should be looked upon as an ever-revolving 
libel, which thus caused their untimely destruction. 
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CHAPTER III. 



My foBttr'faiher forsakes the right line of conduct chalked out for 
him^-*^! grow ill^^Find Pot-luck and Baptism— »Go to Bath, 
and take my first lessons in the arts of Persuasion, 

When I was placed with the BraDdons, it was stipulated 
that they should remove immediately from Reading; and, 
whilst I was in their family, they should return there no more. 
For this purpose the necessary expenses were forwarded to 
them by an unknown hand. To Lambeth they therefore re- 
moTed, because it abounded in saw-pits; but this advantage 
was more than destroyed by its abunaance of skittle-grounds. 
Mr. Joseph Brandon had satisfied his conscience by coming 
into the neighbourhood of the said saw-pits: it showed a direc- 
tion towards the paths of industry; but, whilst he had, through 
his wife for nursmg me, 81/. 18s. per annum, he always pre- 
ferred knocking down, or seeing knocked down, the nine pms, 
to the being placed upon a narrow plank, toeing a chalked line. 
This was not a line of conduct that he actually chalked out for 
himself; only it so happened, that, when he was settled at 
Lambeth, on the third day he went out to look after work, and 
going down Stangate street, he turned up Cut-throat Lane, and, 
after passing all the turnstiles, he arrived at the Two Jolly 
Sawyers, himself making a third. In his search for employ- 
ment he found it impossible, for the space of a whole month, 
to get any farther. 

fiut he was not long permitted to be the ascendant spirit 
among the top and bottom men. Whether it be that « Mrs. 
Branaon over-rated her powers of affording sustenance, or, 
that I had suffered through the inclemency of the weather in 
my three journeys on my natal day, or whether that I was 
naturally delicate, or perhaps all these causes contributing to it, 
I fell into a veiy sickly state, and, before a third monui had 
elapsed, I was forced to another migration. 

llioagh no one appeared, both myself and Mrs. Brandon 
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were continually watched, and a reiy superior sort of surgeon 
in the neighbourhood of Lambeth, from the second day of my 
arriiral there, found some pretence or another to get introduced 
to my nurse, and took a violent liking to the little, puny, wail- 
ing piece, of mortality, myself. I was about this time so ex- 
ceedingly small, that at the risk of being puerile, I cannot help 
recording, that Joseph Brandon immersed me, all excepting 
my head, in a quart pot. No one but a Joe Brandon, or a top 
sawyer, could have had so filthy an idea. I have never been 
told whether the pot contained any drainings, but I must attri- 
bute to this ill-advised act, a most plebeian fondness that I 
have for stfong beer, and, which seems to be, even in these 
days of French manners and French wines, unconquerable. 

My health now became so precarious, that a letter arrived, 
signed simply, E. R., ordering that I should be immediately 
baptized, and five pounds were enclosed for the expenses. 
The letter stated that two decent persons should be found by 
Mrs. Brandon, to be my sponsors, and that a female would ap- 
pear on such a day, at such an hour, at Lambeth Church, to 
act as my godmother. That I was to be christened Ralph 
Rattlin, and, if I survived, I was to pass for their own child 
till fur^er orders, and Ralph Rattlin Brandon were to be my 
usual appellations. Two decent persons being required, Joe 
Brandon, not having done any work for a couple of months, 
thought, by virtue of idleness, his might surely call himself 
one, to say nothing of his top boots. The other godi^ther was 
a decayed fishmonger, of the name of Ford, a pensioner in the 
Fishmonger's Company, in whose alms-houses at Newington, 
he afterwards died. A sad reprobate Was old Ford — ^he was 
wicked from nature, drunken from habit, and full of repent- 
ance, from methodism. Thus his time was very equally di- 
vided between sin, drink, and contrition. His sleep was all 
sin, for he would keep the house awake all night blaspheming, 
in his unhealthy slumbers. As I was taken to church in a 
hackney-coach, my very honoured godfether. Ford, remarked, 
that "it would be a very pleasant thing to get me into hell be- 
fore him, as he was sure that I was born to sin, a child of 
wrath, and an inheritor of the kingdom of the devil." This 
bitter remark roused the passions even of my gentle nurse, 
and she actually scored down both sides of his^face with her 
nails, in such a manner as to leave deep scars in his ugliness, 
that nine years after, he carried to his grave. All this happen- 
ed in the coach on our way to church. Ford had already pre- 
pared himself for the performance of his sponsorial duties, by 
getting half drunk upon his j&vourite beverage, gin, and it was 
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now necesBary to make him wholly intoxicated to induce him 
to go through the ceremony. As yet, my nurse had neref 
properly seen my mother's face; at the interview, on my hirth, 
the agitation of both parties, and the darkened room, though 
there was no attempt at concealment, prevented Mrs. Brandon 
from noticing her sufficiently to know her again; when, there^ 
fore, as our party alighted at the gate of the churchyard, and a 
lady deeply veiled, got out of a carriage at some distance, Mrs* 
Brandon, knew not tf she had ever seen her before. 

I have been very unfortunate in religious ceremonies. Old 
Ford was a horrid spectacle, his face streaming with blood, 
violently drunk, and led by Brandon, who certainly was, on 
that occasion, both decent in appearance and behaviour. The 
strange lady hurried up to the font before us. When the cler- 
gyman saw th6 state in which Ford was, he refused to proceed 
m the ceremony. The sexton then answered for him, whilst 
he was led out of the church. The office went on, and the 
lady seemed studiously to avoid looking upon her intended 
godson; I was christened simply, Ralph Rattlin. The lady 
wrote her name in the book the last, and it was instantly re- 
moved by the clerk. She thrust a guinea into his hand, and 
then, for the first time, bent her veiled fece over me. I must 
have been a miserable looking object, for no sooner had she 
seen me, than she gave a bitter shriek, and laying hold of the 
woodwork of the pews, she slowly assisted herself out of the 
church. Two or three persons who happened to be present, as 
well as Mr. and Mrs, Brandon, stepped forward to support her, 
but the clergyman, who seemed to have had a previous -con- 
versation with her, signed them to desist. It was altogether 
a most melancholy affair. Old Ford, when we left the church, 
was helped into, the coach again, and Joe Brandon, being 
either justly irritated at his conduct, or angry that he could not 
see my unknown godmother's face, when we were all fairly on 
our way home, gave the old sot such a tremendous beating, 
that Mrs. Brandon nearly went into fits with alarm, and Foni 
liimself was confined to his bed for a week after. When I re- 
flect upon the manner in which I was christened, though I 
cannot exactly call it "a maimed rite," I have ajgreat mind to 
have it done over again, only I am deterred by the expense. 

All now was bustle in removing firom Felix Street, Lambeth, 
to Bath, where it was ordered that I should be dipped every 
morning in some spring that, at that time, had much celebrity. 
Old Ford was left behmd. At Bath I remained three years, 
Joe Brandon doing no work, and persuading himself now, that 
he actually was a gentleman. In my third year, my foster- 
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sister, little, robast, ruddy Hvty died, and the weekl v^ stunted, 
and looping sapling lived on. This death endeared me more 
and more to my nurse, and Joe himself was, by self-interest, 
taught an affection for me. He knew that if I went to the graye, 
he must go to work; and he now used to perform the office him- 
self, of the dry nurse to me, taking me to the spring, and allow* 
ing no one to dip me but himself. When J grew older, he had 
many stories to tell me about my pantins^s, and my implorings, 
and my offers of unnumbered kisses, and of all my playthings, 
if he would not put me in that cold water— only this one, one 
momin?. And about a certain Doctor Buck, who had taken a 
wonderful liking to me, after the manner of the Lambeth surgeon, 
and had prescrioed for me, and sent me physic, and port wine^ 
all out 01 pure philanthropy; and how much I hated this same 
Dr. Buck, and his horrible ''give him t'other dip, Brandon.'* 
But all these are as things that had long died from my own 
recollection. 



CHAPTER IV. 



My proximity to the Clergy impels me to preach-^I advocate the 
vulgar; and prove thai tieither the humble nor the low, are nece^' 
sarily the d^aaed^-^eonaequently, this chapter need not be read. 

What with dipping, port wine, bark, and Dr. Buck, at the 
age of four years my limbs began to expand properly, and my 
countenance to assume the hue of health. I have recorded the 
death of my foster-sister Mary; but about this time, the top* 
sawyer, wishing to perpetuate the dynasty of the Brandons, 
began to enact paterfamilias in a most reckless manner. He 
was wrong; but this must be said in extenuation of his impiously 
acting upon the divine command, "to increase and multiply," 
that, at that time, Mr. Malthus had not corrected the mistake 
of the Omniscient, nor had Miss Harriet Martineau begun her 
pilgrimage after "the preventive check." There was no 



longer any ^pretence forpij remsdning at Badi, or for my worthr 
foster-^lher abstaining from work, so we again ranoved, wim 
a small family, in ^ux search after saw-pits and happiness^ to 
one of the best houses in Feliie Street, somewhere near Lam- 
beth Marsh. This plaee, after the experience of some time^ 
proving not to be sufficiently blissful, we remoyed to Paradise 
Kow, some fnrlongs nearer the Father in God, His Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. I have a laudable pride in showing 
that I had a respectable — I beg pardon, the word is inapplicable 
•— I mean a grand neighbour. *'I am not the rose," said the 
flower in the Persian poem, "but I have lived near the rose."- 
I did not bloom in the archbishop's garden, but I flourished 
under the wall, though on the outside. The wall is now down, 
and rows of houses up in its place. I had a great indination 
to be discursive on the mutability of human anairs, when I had 
finished the last sentence; but I have changed my mind, which 
is a practical commentary upon them, ana will save me the 
trouble of writing one. 

in our location in Paradise Row, the house being larger than 
we required for our accommodation, we again received old Ford, 
the only paradise, I am rather afraid, that will ever own him 
as an inmate. An awful man was old Ford, my godfather. His 
mingled prayers and blasphemies, hymns and horrid songs, de- 
fiance and remorse, groans and laughter, made every one hate 
and avoid him. • Hell fire, as he continually asserted, was ever 
roaring before his eyes; and as there is a text in the New Tes- 
tament that says, there is no salvation for him who curses the 
Holy Ghost, he would, -in the frenzy of his despair, swear at 
that mysterious portion of the Trinity by the hour, and then 
employ the next in beating his lireast in the agony of repent- 
ance. Many may think all this sheer madness; but he was not 
more mad dian most of the hot-headed Methodists, whose 
preachers, at that time, held uncontrolled sway over the great 
mass of people that toiled in the humbler walks of life. Two 
nights in the week we used to have prayer-meetings at our 
house; and, though I could not have been five years old at the 
time, vividly do I remember that our front room used, on those 
occasions, to be filled to overflow with kneeling fanatics, old 
Ford in the centre of the ro<Hn, and a couple of lank-haired 
h3rpocrite8, one on each side of the reprobate, praying till the 
perspiration streamed down their foreheads, to pray th^ devil 
out of him. The ohs! and the groanings of the audience were 
terrible; and the whole scene, though very edifying to the elect, 
wad disgraceful to any set who lived wi^n the pale, of civi- 
lisation. 

Yoh. 1. 
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I must now draw upon mf own memory. I must describe 
m^ own sensations. If I reckon by the toil and turmoil of the 
mind, I am already an old man. I hare lii|^ for ages. I am 
&r, very far on my voyage. Let me cast my eyes back on the 
vast sea that I hare traversed; there is a mist settled over it, 
almost as impenetrable as that which ?looms before me. Let 
me pause. Methinks that I see it gradually break, and partial 
sunbeams struggle through it. Now the distant waves rise, 
and wanton, ana play, pure and lucid. 'Tis the dayspring of 
innocency. How near to the sancti^ed heavens do those remote 
waves appear! They meet, and are as one with the far horizon. 
Those Sparkling waves were the hours of my childhood— •the 
blissful feelings of my infancy. As the sea of life rolls on, the 
waves swell and are turbid; and, as I recede from the horieon 
of my early recollections, so heaven recedes from me. The 
thunder cloud is high above my head, the treacherous waters 
roar beneath me, before me is the darkness and the night of an 
unknown futuri^. Where can I now turn my eyes for solace, 
but over the vast space that I have passed? Whilst my bark 
glides heedlessly forward, I will not anticipate dangers that I 
cannot see, or tremble at rocks that are benevolenUy hidden 
from my view. It is sufficient for me to know that I must be 
wrecked at last; that my mortal frame must be like a shattered 
bark upon the beach ere the purer elements that it contains can 
be wafted through the immensity of immortality. I will com- 
mune with my boyish days-—! will live in the .past only. 
Memory shall perform the Medean process, shall renovate me 
to youm. I will again return to marbles and an untroubled 
breast-— to hoop, and high spirits-— at least, in imagination. 

I shall henceforward trust to my own recollections. Should 
this part of my story seem more like a chronicle of sensations 
than a series of events, the reader must bear in mind that these 
sensations are, in early youth, real events, the parents of actions, 
and the directors of destiny. The circle in which, in boyhood, 
one may be compelled to move, may be esteemed low; the acci- 
dents all around him may be homely, the persons with whom he 
may be obliged to come in contact may be mean in apparel, and 
sordid in nature; but his mind, if it remain to him pure.as he 
received it from his Maker, is an unsullied gem of inestimable 
price, too seldom found, and too little appreciated when found, 
among the great, or the fortuitously rich. Nothing that is 
abstractedly mental is low. The mind that well describes low 
scenery is not low, nor is the description itself necessarily so. 
Pride, and a contempt for our fellow creatures, evince a low 
tone of moral feeling, and is the innate vulgarity of the soul: 
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it is this which but too often makeif ^hose who rastle in silks, 
and roll in carriages, lower than the lowest. 

I have anid this much, because the earlj, very early part of 
my life was passed among what are reproachfully termea ''low 
people." 'If I describe them faithfully, they must atill appear 
low to those who arrogate to themselves the epithet of "high." 
For myself, I hold that there is nothing low under the sun, ex- 
cept meanness. Where there is utility, there ought to be honourr 
The utility of the humble artisan has never been denied, though 
too often despised, and too raiely honoured; but I have found 
among the ''vulgar" a horror of meanness, a self-devotion, an 
unshnnking patience under privation, and the moral courage, 
that constitute the hero of high life. I can also tell the ad- 
mirers of the great, that the evil passions of the vulgar are a% - 
gigantic, their wickedness upon as grand a scale, and their no- 
tions of vice as refined, and as extensive, as those of emy fash- 
ionable roue that is courted among the first circles, or even as 
those of the crowned despot.. Then, as to the strength of vul- 
gar intellect. — ^True, that intellect is rarely cultivated by the 
learning which consists of words. The view it takes of science 
is but a partial glance— that intellect is contracted, but it is 
strong. It is a dwarf, with the muscle and sinews of a giant; 
tmd its grasp, whenever it can lay hold of any thing within its 
circumscribed reach, is tremendous. The general who has 
conquered armies and subjugated countries — ^the minister who 
has ruined them, and the jurist who has justified both, never at 
the crisis of their labours have displayed a tithe of the ingenui- 
ty and the resources of mind that many an artisan is forced to 
exert to provide daily bread for himself and family; or many a 
shopkeeper to keep his connexion together, and himself out of 
the work-house. Why should the exertions of intellect be 
termed low, in the case of the mechanic, and vast, profound, 
and glorious, in that of the minister? It is the same precious 
gift of a beneficent Power to all his creatures. As well may 
3ie sun be voted as excessively vulgar, because it, like intel- 
lect, assists all equally to perform their functions. I repeat, 
that nothing that has mind is, of necessity, low, and nothing is 
vulgar but meanness. ^ 
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/ receive mp first lessom in pugnacity'-'^nd imb&e the evil spirit 
-^Leam to read by intuition^ and to fieht by praciice—^Go to 
school to a spldier-^-^m a good boy, ana get whipped. 

At six years of age my health had become-^nnly establish* 
ed, but this establishment caused dismay in that of Joe Brandon. 
'As I was no longer the -sickly infant that called for incessant 
attention, and the most careful nurture, it was intimated to my 
foster parents, that a considerable reduction would be made in 
the quarterly allowance paid on my account. The indignation 
of Brandon was excessive. He looked upon himself as one 
grievously wronged. No sinecurist, with his pension recently 
reduced, could have been more vehement on the subject of the 
sanctity of vested rights. But his ire was not to be vented in 
idle declamation only. He was not a man to rest content with 
mere words: he declaimed for a full hour upon his wife's folly 
in procuring him the means of well-fed idleness so long, 
threatened to take the brat — meaning no less a personage than 
myself — ^to the work-house; and then he wound tip affairs, in 
doors, by beating his wife, and himself, out of doors, by getting 
royally drunk. 

This was the first scene that made a deep impression upon 
me. Young as I was, I comprehended that I was the cause of 
the ill-treatment of my nurse, whom I fondly loved. I inter- 
fered — ^I placed my little body between her and her brutal op- 
pressor. I scratched, I kicked, I screamed— J grew mad with 
passion. At that hour, the spirit of evil and of hate blew the 
dark coal in my heart into a flame; and the demon of violent 
anger has ever since found it too easy to erect there his altar, 
of which the fire, though at the time all-consuming, is never 
durable. From that moment I commenced my intellectual ex- 
istence. I looked on the sobbing mother, and knew what it was 
to love, and my love found its expression in an agony of tears. 
I looked on the tyrant, I felt what it was to hate, and endeavour- 
ed to relieve the burning desire to punish with frantic actions 
and wild outcries. Old Ford,. who had been present and enjoy* 
ed the fracas, immediately took me into his especial favour; he 
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cidedly mad. The pastor Vas an aich rogue, that fattened apon 
the deluaion of his communicants. They held the doctrine of 
visible election, which election was made by having a cal^ 
that is, a direct visitation of the Holy 9host, which was testi- 
fied by falling down in a fiU— the testification being the more 
authentic, if it happened in full congregation. The elected 
could neyer again fall: the sins that were afterwards committed 
in their persons were not theirs — ^it was the evil spirit within 
them, that they could cast out when they would, and be equally 
as pure as before. All the rest of the world, who had not had 
their call, were in a state of reprobation, and on the high road 
to damnation. 

All this, of course, I did not understand till long afterwards, 
but I too unhappily understood, or at least fancied I did, tho 
dreadful images of eternal torments, and the certainty that they 
would soon be mine. First of all, either from inattention, or 
from want of comprehension, these denunciations made but a 
faint impression upon me. But the frightful descriptions took, 
gradually, a more visible and sterner shape, till they produced 
effects that proved all but fatal. 

The doctrines of these Oaterians just suited the intellect and 
the strong passions of Brandon. The sec^ was- called Oate- 
rians, after the Rev. Mr. Gate, their minister. My foster-father 
went home, afler the second Sunday, and put his house in order. 
As far as regarded the household, the regulations would have 
pleased Sir Andrew Agnew: the hot joint was dismissed— the 
country walk discontinued — at meeting four times a day. Even 
Ford did not like it. Brandon was labouring hard for his call. 
He strove vehemently for the privilege of sinning with impu- 
nity. He was told by Mr. Gate that he was in a desperate way. 
Brandon did all he could, but the call would not come for the 
callinsf. Mrs. Brandon got it very soon, though she strenuously 
denied the honour. My good nurse was in the family way, and 
Mr. Gate had frightened her into fits, with a vivid delineation 
of the agonies of a new-bom infant, under the torture of eternal 
fire, because it had died unelected. However, Brandon began 
a little to weary of waiting and long prayer, and perhaps of the 
now too frequent visits of Mr. Gate. He commenced to have 
his fits of alternate intemperate recklessness, and religious de- 
spondency. One Sunday morning, well do I recollect it, he 
called me up early, before seven, and I supposed, as usual, that 
we were going to early meeting. We walked towards the 
large room that was used as a chapel. We had nearly reached 
it, when the halfopen door of an adjacent ale-house let out its 
vile compound of disgusting odours upon the balmy Sabbath 
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air. My conductor hesitated— ^e moved towards ike meetiDg* 
house, but his head was turned the other way — ^he stopped. 

"Ralph," said he, "did you not see Mr. Ford go into the 
public housel" 

"No, father," said I, "don't thmk he's up." 

*'At all bounds, we had better go and see; for I must not 
allow him to shame a decent house by tippling on a Sifnday 
morning, in a dram-shop." 

We entered. He found there some of his mates. Pint after 
pint of purl was called for; at length, a gallon of strong ale was 
placed upon the table, a quart of gin was dashed into it, and 
the whole warmed with-tt red-hot poker. I was now instructed 
to lie. I promised to tell mother that we had gone into a strange 
chapel; but I made my conditions, that mother^should not be 
any more beaten. It was almost church-time when the landlord 
, put us all out by the back way. The drunken fellows sneaked 
.. home — whilst Brandon, taking me by the hand, made violent, 
and nearly successful, efforts to appear sober. 

After a hasty breakiast we -went to meeting. My foster- 
father looked excessively wild. Mr. Gate was raving in the 
midst of an extempore prayer, when a heavy fall was heard in 
the chapel. The minister idesc^^ndcd trom his desk, and came 
and prayed over the prostrate victim of intoxication, and, per- 
haps, of epilepsy, and he pronounced that brother Brandon had 
fot his call, and was now indisputably one of the elect. He 
id not revive so soon as was expected — ^his groans were looked 
upon as indicatioif^ of the workings of the Spirit, and when, at 
lehgth, he was so tar recovered. as to be led home by two -of 
the congregation, the conversion of the sawyer was dwelt upon 
. by the preacher, from a text preached upon the chapter that 
relates to the conversion of Saul, and the cases were cited as 
parallel. Let the opponents of the Established Church rail at 
It as they will, scenes of such wickedness and impiety could 
never have happened within its time-honoured walls. ' 

When we returned to dinner, we found that Brandon had so 
far recovered, as to become very hungry, very proud, and very 
pharisaically pious. Mr. Cate dined with us. He was full 
of holy congratulations on the miraculous event. The sawyer 
received all this with an humble self-consequence, as the infal- 
lible dicta of truth, and, apparently, with the utter oblivion of 
any such things existing, as purl and red-hot pokers. Was he 
A deep hypocrite, or only a self-deceiverl Who can know the 
heart of man? However, "this call" had the effect of making 
the *'called one" a finished sinner, and of filling up the measure 
of wretchedness to his wife. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Itoo have my eaUr^tp deaiJCs dcior'^^ greai rue in Uf^'-^Brandon 
allows neither slugs nor sluggards in his sawpit^^Is ruined^ 
and beats the reverend Mr, Ckite', 

All this was preparatoiy to an event, to me of the utmost 
importanoe, which is, perhaps, at this very moment, influencing 
imperceptibly my mind, and directing my character. Brandon's , 
call, in our humble circle, made a great deal of noise. He had 
taken care that I should know what drunkenness meant. I 
thought he ought to have been drunk on the afternoon of his 
election, yet he so well disguised his intoxication, that he ap- 
peared not to be so. I listened attentively to the sermon of the 
preacher that followed. I no longer doubted. I could not but 
believe that a grave man in a pulpit could speak any thing but 
truth, when he spoke so loudly, and spoke for two hours. My 
mind was a chaos of confusion. I began to be very miserable. 
The next, or one or two Sundays- after, produced the crisis. 
My dress was always much superior to what could have beei 
expected in the son of a mere operative. I was, at that time, 
a fair, and mild-featured child, and altogether remarkable ampng 
the set who frequented the meeting-house. Mr. Gate had Ssen 
very powerful indeed, in his description of the infernal regions 
-—of the abiding agonies — ^the level lake that burneth — the 
tossing of the waves that glow, and, when he had thrown two 
or three old women into hysterics, and two oV three young ones 
into fainting fits, amidst the torrent of his oratory, and tlie 
groaning, and the "Lord have mercy upon me's," of his au- 
dience, he made a sudden pause. There was a dea^ silence for 
half a minute, then suddenly lifting his voice, he pointed to me, 
and exclaimed, ^^Behold that beautifal ch^d— ^observe the pure 
blood mantling in his delicate' countenance— but what is he 
after all but a mouthful for the devil? All those tonnents, all 
those tortures, that I have told you of, will be his; there, look 
at him, he will burn and writhe in pain, and consume for ever, 
and ever, and ever, and never be destroyed, unless the original 
sin be washed out fbm him by the *call,' lest he be made 
hereafter one of the '^ect.' " 
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At this direct address to myself, I neither fainted, shudderedt 
nor cried^-I felt, at the time a litde slupified; and it was some 
hours after (the hideous man's words all the time riniping in 
my ears) before I fully comprehended my hopeless state of 
perdition. I looked at the fire as I sat by it and trembled. I 
went to bed, but not to sleep. -No dhild ever haunted by a 
ghost story was more terrified than myself, as I lay panting on 
my tear-steeped pillow. At length, imagination began jtB 
dreadM charms-^the room enlarged, itself in its gloom to vast 
spac&— >I began to hear cries from under my bed. Some dark 
bodies first of all flitted across the gloaming. My bed began 
to rock. I tried to sin^ a hymn. I thought that the words 
came out of my mouth m flames of bright fire. I then called 
to mind the offerings from the altars of Cain and Abel. I 
watched to see if my hymns, turned into fire, and ascended up 
p to heaven. I felt a cold horror when I discovered them scatp 
tered from my mouth exactly in the same manner that I had 
seen the flames in the engraving in our large Bible on the altar 
*of Cain. Then there came a huge block of wood, and stationed 
itself in the air above me, about six inches from my eyes: I 
remember no more — ^I was in a raging fever. 

I was ill for some weeks, and a helpless invalid for many 
more. When again I enjoyed perception of the things around 
me, I found myself in a new house m Red Cross Street, near 
St. Luke's. My foster parents had opened a shop—it had the 
appearance of a most respectable fruiterer's. IVIr. Brandon had 
become a- small timber merchant — had sawpits in the premises 
behind the house, and men of his own actually sawing in them. 
B 04 the most surprising change of all was, that the reverend 
Mr« Cate was domesticated with us. Brandon, as a master, 
worked harder than ever he did as a man. My nurse became 
anxious and careworn, and never seemed happy — ^for my part, 
I was so debilitated, that I then took but little notice of any 
thing. However, the beautil^l lady never called. I used to 
spend my time thinking upon angels and cherubs, and in learn- 
ing hymns by heart. I suppose that I, like my -foster-father, 
hsra had my call, but I am sure that after it, I was as much 
weaker in mind as I was in body. When I became strong 
enough to be again able to run about, I was once more sent to a 
day-school, and all that I remember ebout the matter was, that 
«very day about eleven o'clock I was told to ran home and get 
a wigfiil of potatoes from Brandon's, the venerable pedagogue 
coolly taking off his wig, and exchanging it for a red night- 
camuntil^ny return with the provender. 

Things now wore a dismal aspect at ^ome. -At length, onsi 
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day^the bioker sent his men i^io the shop, who threw all the 
green groeery about like peelings of onions. They carted away 
Mr. Braoidon's de^s, and plahks and "timber, and not content 
with all this, they also took away the best of the household 
furniture* My nurse called Mr« Gate a devil in a white sheet 
—her husVand acted, as he always would do when he was of" 
fended^ and found himself strong enough, he gave the reverend 
gentleman, most irreverently, a tremendous beating. The sheep 
sadly gored the shepherd. Afterwards, when he had nearly 
killed his pastor, he seceded from his flock, and gave him, u]> 
der his own hand, a solemn abjuration of the Caterian tenets. 
How Brandon came to launch out Ihto this expensive and ill» 
advised undertaking of green-groceries and sawpits, how he a^ 
terwards became involved, and how much the preacher had 
been guilty in deceiving him, I never clearly understood. How- 
ever, my nurse never, imc a long time after, spoke of the reve- * 
rend gentleman without applying the corner of her apron to her 
eyes, or her httsband without .a hearty malediction. We re- 
moved to our old neighbourhoo4|but, instead of taking a respect- 
able house, we were forced to burrow in mean lodgings. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



jinother migrcUion-^from the rurtdities of Cktt-throat Lane to ite 
groves of Acadeniua"—! arrkforcedinto good clothes^ and the paths 
ofleamingy in spite of my ieeth, though I use them spitefully-* 

Misfortunes never come single. I don't know why l^ey 
should. They are but scarecrow, lean visaged, miserable'as^ 
sociates, and so they arrive in a body to keep ^ach other in 
countenance. I had been but a few weeks in our present mise- 
rable abode, and had fully recovered my health, though I 
think that I was a little crazed with the prints, and the subjects 
of them, over which I daily pored in the large Bible, when the 
greatest misfortune of all came upon the poor Brandons — ^and 
that was, to add to their other losses, the loss of my invaluable 
self. 

The misery was unexpected— it was sudden — ^it was over- 
whelming* Brandon was towing a chalked line on a heavy 
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log of mahogany, unconscioas ^f the mischi^that waa working 
at home. .He afterwards told me, and I believe him, that he 
would have opposed thd proceeding by force, if force had been 
requisite. A plain, private, or hir^ carriage, drove up to the 
door, and, after ascertaining that the Brandons lived at the 
house, a business-like looking, elderly gentleman stepped out, 
paid every demand immediately, and ordered my best clothes 
on. When I was thus equipped, my nurse was told that she 
was perfectly welcome to the remainder of my effects, and that 
I must get into the carriage. 

The good woman Was thunderstruck. There was a scene. 
She raved, and I cried, antf the four little Brandons, at least 
three of them, joined in the chorus of lamentation, because the 
naughty man was going to take brother Ralph away. I had 
been too well taught by Old Ford, not to visit my indignation 
upon the shins and hands of the carrier away of captives, in 
well-applied kicks, and almost rabid bites. There was a great 
4listurbance. The neighbours thought it veiy odd that the 
mother should allow her eldest^son to be carried off by force, 
by a stranger, before her eyes, in the middle of the day; but then 
it was suggested, that "nothing could be well termed odd that 
concerned Tittle Ned Brandon, for hadn't he been bit last year 
by a mad dog, and, when so md so had all died raving, he had 
never nothing at all happen to him.'' When the stranger heard 
tliis story of the mad dog, (which by-the-by, was fact, and I 
have the scars to this day,) he shook me off, pale with con- 
sternation, and was, no doubt, extremely happy to find that my 
little teeth had not penetrated the slun. I believe that he 
heartily repented him of his office. At length he lost all pa- 
tience. "Woman," said he, " send these people out of the 
room." When they had departed, marvelling, he resumed. 
"I cannot lose my time in altercation. I am commissioned to 
tell you, that if you keep the boy in one sense, you'll have to 
keep him in all. You may be sure that I woidd not trouble 
myself about such a little ill-bred wreteh for a moment, if I did 
not act with shithority, and by orders. Give up the child di- 
rectly," (I was now sobbing in her arms;) "take your last look 
at him, for you will never see him again. Come, hand the 
young gentleman into the carriage." 

"I won't qfo," I screamed out. 

"We shall soon see that, master Rattlin," said he, dragging 
me along, resisting. I bawled out, "My name's not master 
Rattlin — ^you're a liar — and when father comes from sthe pit 
he'll wop you." 

This tnreat seemed to have an effect, the very reverse of 
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what I had intended. Perhaps he thought that he had already 
enough to contend with, without the addition of the brawny arm 
of th& sawyer. I was forcibly lifted up, placed in the coach, 
and, as it drove rapidly away, I heard, amidst the rattling of 
the wheek, the cries of her whom I loved as a mother, exclaim- 
ing, "MyHlalph — ^my dear Ralph!" 

Behold me then, "hot with the fray, and weeping from the 
fright," confined in a locomotive prison with my sullen captor. 
I blubbered in one comer of the coach, and he surveyed me 
with stem indifiference from another. I had now fairly com- 
menced my joumey through life, but this beginninff was any 
thing but auspicious. At length the carriage stopped at a place 
I have since ascertained to be near Hatton Garden, on Holbom 
Hill. We alighted, and walked into a house, between two 
motionless pages, excessively well dressed. At first they 
startled me, but I soon discovered they were immense waxen 
dolls. It WM a ready made clothes warehouse into which we 
had entered. ^Ve went up stairs, and I was soon equipped 
with three excellent suits. My grief had now settled down into 
a sullen resentment, agreeably relieved, at due intervals, by 
breath-catching sobs. The violence of the storm had passed, 
but its gloom still remained. Seeing the little gladness that 
the possession of clothes, the finest I yet had, communicated 
to me, my director could not avoid giving himself the pleasure- 
able relief of saying, "Sulky little brute." A trunk being sent 
for, and my wardrobe placed in it, we then drove to three or 
four other shops, not forgetting a hatter's, and in a very short 
space of time, I had a very tolerable fit-out; During all this 
time not a word did my silent companion address to me. 

At length, the coach no longer rattled over the stones. It 
now proceeded on more smoothly, and here and there the cheer- 
ful green foliage relieved the long lines of houses. After about 
a half-hour's ride, we stopped at a large and very old-fashioned 
house, built in strict conformity with Sie Elizabethean style of 
architecture, over the portals of which, upon a deep blue board, 
in very, very bright gold letters, flashed forth tliat word so aw- 
ful to little boys, so big with associations 6f long tasks and 
wide-spreading birch, the Greek-derived prosyllable, academy. 
Ignorant as I was, I understood it all m a moment. I was 
struck cold as the dew-damp grave-stone. I almost grew sick 
with terror. I was kidnapped, entrapped, betrayed. I had be- 
fore hated school, my horror was now intense of "Academy." 
I looked piteously into the face of my persecutor, but I found 
there no sympathy. "I want to go home," I roared out, and 
then burst into a fresh torrent of tears. 
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Home! what solace is there ia ittf very souiid! Oh, how that 
blessed asyluiafor the wounded spirit encloses within its sacred 
circle all that is comforting, and sweet, and holyl 'Tistheie that 
the soul coils itself up and nestles like the doye in its own 
downiness, conscious that every thing around breathy of peace, 
security, and love. Home! henceforward, I was to naye none, 
until, through many, many years of toil and misery I should 
create one for myself. Henceforth, the word must bring 
to me only the bitterness of regret— henceforth I was to asso- 
ciate with hundreds who had that temple in which to consecrate 
their household affections — ^but was, myself, doomed to be un- 
owned, unloved, and .homeless. 

'*I want to go home,'* I blubbered forth with the pertinacity 
of anguish, as I was constrained into the parlour of the trucu- 
lent rod-bearing, ferula-wielding Mr. Root. I must have been 
a strange figure. I was taken from my nurse's in a hurry, 
and, though my clothes were quite new, my faep entitled me 
to rank among the much vituperated unwashed. When a 
little boy has very dirty hands, with which he rubs his dirty, 
tearful face, it must be confessed that grief does not, in his 
person, appear under a very lovely form. The first impres- 
sion that I made on him, who was to hold almost every thing 
that could constitute my happiness, in his power, was the very 
reverse of favourable. My continued irritation of "I want to 
go -home," was any thing but pleasing to the pedagogue. The 
sentence itself, is not music to a man keeping a boarding- 
school. With the intuitive perception of childhood, through 
my tears, my heart acknowledged an enemy. What my con- 
ductor said to him, did not tend to soften his feelings towards 
me. I did not understand the details of his communication, 
but I knew that I was a captive, bound hand and foot, and de- 
livered over 'to a foreign bondage. The interview between the 
contracting parties was short, and when over, my conductor 
departed without deigning to bestow the smallest notice upon 
the most important personage of this history. I was then 
rather twitchetT by the hand, than led, by Mr. Root, into the 
middle of his capacious school-room, and in the midst of more 
than two hundred and fifty boys: my name was merely men- 
tioned to one of the junior ushers, and the master left mo. 
Well might I then apply that blundering, Examiner-be-praised 
line of Keat's to myself, for like Ruth, 

'^I stood all tears among the alien com.'*^ 

A few boys came and stared at me, but I atticacted the kind- 
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ness of none. There can be no doubt but that I was some- 
what vulgar in my manners, and my carriage was certainly 
quite unlike that of my companions. Some of them even jeer- 
ed me, but I r^^arded them not. A i^al grief is armour-proof 
against ridicule. In a short time, it being six o'clock, the 
supper was served out, consisting of a round of breads all the 
moisture oi which had been allowed to evaporate, and an ob- 
long, diaphanous, yellow substance, one inch and a half by 
three, that I afterwards learned might be known, among the 
initiated, as single Gloucester. There was also a pewter 
mug for each, three-parts filled with small beer. It certainly 
gave me, it was so smedl, a very desponding idea of the extent 
to which littleness might be carried; and it would have been 
too vapid for the toleration of any palate, had it not been so 
sour. As I sate regardless before this repast, in abstracted 
grief, I underwent the first of Uie thousand practical jokes that 
were hereafter to familiarize me with manual jocularity. My 
right-hand neighbour, jerkjln£|.me by the elbow, exclaimed, 
"Hollo, you sir, there's JenRns, on the other side of you, 
cribbing your bread." I turned towards the supposed culprit, 
and discovered that my informant had fibbed, but the informed 
against told me to look round and see where my cheese was. 
I did; it was between the mandibles of my kind neighbour on 
my right, and when I turned again to the left for an explansk 
tion, pedagogue there had stripped my round of bread of all 
the crust, feared not then for this double robbery, but hav- 
ing put the liquid before me, incautiously to my lips, sorrow- 
ful as I was, I cared for that. Joe Brandon never served m^ 
so. I drank that evening as little as I ate. 



CHAPTER IX. 

I prove to hey. not one in a thousand, hut one in a quarter of thai 
number, to whom no quarter was sibmim — In spite of my entrea- 
ties lam, evil entreated, and arrk not only placed on the lowest 
form, hut made excessively uncorrforiable on my seat of honour. 

Heroes, statesmen, philosophers, must bend to circum- 
stances, and so must litUe boys at boarding-school. I went ta 
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bed with the rest, and, like the rest, had my bedfellow. 
Miserable and weary was that lught to my infant heart. When 
I found I could do so unobserved, I buried my face in the pil- 
low, and wept with a pei^ect passion of wretch^djuess. Never 
shall I forget that bitter night of t^ars. It is singular that I 
did not weep long for myself. The mournful images that 
arose before me, and demanded each, as it came, its tribute of 
grief, ceased soon to be connected with my own individual 
suffering. My own abandonment and isolation no longer 
affected me. Sut I fancied my nurse was ill — ^that my foster- 
brother was lost in the streets, and wandering, hungry and in 
rags— my fancy even imagined to me Brandon having met with 
some accident, and pitifully calling in vain for his little Ralph 
to run and fetch mother. It was these fond imaginings that 
gave me the intense agony that kept me wakeful till the morn- 
ing dawned — and the first streak of light that appeared through 
the windows, heralded me to peace and sleep. 

I had a hard, a cruel life at tlu|^ school. When I lived with 
my nurse, the boys in the street used to beat me because I 
was too much of the gentleman, and now the young gentlemen 
thrashed me, for not coming up to their standard of gentility. 
I saw a tyrant in every urcnin that was stronger than myself, 
and a derider in those that were weaker. The next morning 
after my arrival, a fellow a little bigger than myself, came up, 
and standing before me, gave me very deliberately as hard a 
slap in the face as his strength would permit. Half crying 
with the pain, and yet, not wishing to be thought quarrelsome, 
I asked, with good-natured humility, whether that was done in 
jest or in earnest. The little insolent replied, in his school- 
boy wit, "betwixt and between." I couldn't stand that; my 
passion and my fist rose together, and hitting my oppressor 
midway between the eyes, "There's my betwixt and between," 
said I. His nose began to bleed, and when I went down into 
the school-room, the "new boy" had his hands well warmed 
with the ruler for fighting. 

Alas! the first year of my academic life was one of unquali- 
fied wretchedness. For the two or three initiatory months, 
uncouth in speech, and vul^r in mien, with no gilded toy, rich 
plum-cake, or mint-new shilling to conciliate, I was despised 
and ridiculed; and when it was ascertained by my own con- 
fession, that i was the son of a day-labourer, I was shunned by 
the aristocratic progeny of butchers, linen-drapers, and hatters. 
It took, at least, a half dozen floggings to cure me of the be- 
lief that Joseph Brandon and his wife were my parents. It 
was the 8h<»rtest road to conyiction, and Mr.. Root prided him- 
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self upon short cuts in imparting knowledge. I ossnTe my 
readers tliey were severe ones. 

Mr. Root, the pedagogue of this immense school, which was 
situated in the vicinity of Islington, was a very stout and very 
handsome man, of about thifty. He had formerly been a sub- 
ordinate where he now commanded, and his good looks had 
gained him the hand of the widow of his predecessor. He was 
▼ery florid, with a cold dark eye, but his face was the most 
physical that I ever beheld. From the white, low forehead, 
to the well-formed chin, there was nothing on Tji%ich the gazer 
could rest that spoke of intellectuality. There was "specula- 
tion in his eye,'* but it was the calculation of farthings. There 
was a pure ruddiness in his cheek, but it was the glow of mat- 
ter, not that of mind. His mouth was well formed, yet pursed 
up with an expression of mingled vanity and severity. He 
was very robust, and his arm exceedingly powerful. With all 
these personal advantages, he had a shrill girlish voice, that 
made him, in the execution o^his cruelties, actually hideous. 
I believe, and I make the assertion in all honesty, that he re- 
ceived a sensual enjoyment by the act of inflicting punishment. 
He attended to no department of the school, but the ilagella- 
tive. He walked in about twelve o'clock, had all on the list 
placed on a form, his man-servant was called in, the lads 
horsed, and he, in general, found ample amusement till one. 
He used to make it his boast that he never allowed any of his 
ushers to punish. The hypocrite! the epicure! he reserved all 
that luxury for himself. Add to this, that he was very ignorant 
out of the Tutor's Assistant, and, that he wrote a most abomi- 
nably good hand, (that usual sign of a poor and trifle-occupied 
mind,) and now you have a very fair picture of Mr. Root. I 
have said that he was a most cruel tyrant: yet Nero himself 
ought not to be blackened; and I must say this for my master^ 
humanity, that I had been two days at school before I was flog- 
ged; and then it was for the enormity of hot knowing my own 
name. "Rattlin," said the pedagogue. No reply. "Master 
Rattlin," in a shriller tone. Answer there was none. "Mas- 
ter R«flph Rattlin." Many started, but "Ralph Brandon" 
thouglit it concerned not him. But it did indeed. I believe 
tiiat I had been told my new liame, but I had forgotten it in my 
grief, and now in grief vad ia pain I was again taught it. 
When, for the first time, in reali^, I tasted that acrid and bit- 
ter fruit of the tree of knowledge, old Isaac^s (my soldi^- 
sehool mast^) mock brushings were remembered with heart- 
felt regret. ^ 

At iiat time, fbe road to leamlng wm strewed neither with 
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flowers nor palm leaves, but with the instigating birch. The 
schoolmaster had not yet gone abroad, but he flogged most 
diligently at home, and verily, I partook amply of that dili- 
ffence. I was flogged full, and I was flogged fasting; when 1 
deserved it, and when I did not; I was flogged for speaking too 
loudly, and for not speaking loudly enough, and for holding my 
tongue. Moreover, one morning I rode the horse without the 
saddle, because my face was dirty, and the next, because I pes- 
tered the maid-servant to wash it clean. I was flogged be- 
cause my sh6es were dirty, and again flogged, because I at- 
tempted to wipe them clean with my pocket-handkerchief. I 
was flogged for playing, and for staying in the schoolroom and 
not going out to play. The bigger boys used to beat me, and 
I was then flogged for fighting. It is hard to say for what I 
was not flogged. Things, the most contradictory, all tended to 
one end, and that was my own. At length, he flogged me into 
serious ill-health, and then he staid his hand, and I found relief 
on a bed of sickness. Even nj|w, I look back to those days of 
persecution with horror. Those were the times of large schools, 
rods steeped in brine, ( actual fajd^\ intestine insurrections, the 
bumping of obnoxious ushers, and the "barring out" of tyran- 
nical masters. A school of this description was a complete 
place of torment for the orphan, the unfriended, and the desert- 
ed. Lads then staid at school till they were eighteen and even 
twenty, and fagging flourished in all its atrocious oppression. 

Let no one deem these details to be puerile. As the reader 
proceeds, he will find facts like these aflbrd him a psychologi- 
cal study. He will see how a perverse mind was formed, or a 
noble one ruined; how all the evil passions were implanted, 
and by what means their growth was encouraged. He will 
trace by what causes a political temperament was driven al- 
most to insanity; he has already seen how the demcm of sudden 
anger got an unrelinquishing hold of a comer of my heart; and 
ha will now see by whom, and in what manner, the seeds of 
worse vices were sown in a bosom, that was perhaps made to 
entertain only the noblest feelings, or soflen to the most tender 
sentiments. This is not vanity. I know what a wreck I am. 
Allow me the poor consolation of contemplating what I might 
have been. There is piety in the thou^t. There is in it a 
silent homage to the goodness of the Creator, in acknowledg- 
ing that he gave me purity and high capabilities of virtue; and 
there is hope sdso, for perhaps, at some future time, if not here, 
hereafter, that soul may again adore him, in all Uie infant purity 
in which he bestowed it, ere I w^s, in a manner, compelled 
into sin« . I am, after years (^ suffering, no more than a shell. 
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ovG^ beauti^l, but now corroded and shatteied, that is cast 
upon the sands. At times I think, that not all the fonner bright 
tints are defaced* and that if the breath of kindness be breathed 
into it gently, it is still able to discourse, in return, some few 
notes of "most excellent music." 

This may be real vanity. But why should I appear masked 
before the public? I am vafn. I have been assured of it by 
hundreds, who have more vanity than myself. Verily the^ 
ought to know. 



CHAPTER X. 



/ grew egotistical, (ffid being pleased with myself, give good etdr 
vice — rv5 visiti and a strange jumble of tirades, tears, tutors, 
tenderness, and a iea-'kettle. 

Let me now describe the child of nine years and a half old, 
that was forced to undergo this terrible ordeal. We will sup- 
pose Ihtft, by the aid of the dancing-master and the drill- 
sergeant, I have been cured of my vulgar gait, and that my 
cockney accent has disappeared. Children of the age above 
mentioned, soon assimilate their tone and conversation with 
those around them. I was tall for my years, with a very light 
and active frame, and a countenance, the complexion of which 
was of the most unstained fairness. My hair light, glossy, and 
naturally, but not universally, curling. To make it appear in 
ringlets all over my head, would have been the effect of art; 
yet, without art it was wavy, and at the temples, forehead, and 
the ba^ of the head, always in full circlets. My face present- 
ed a pilfeet oval, and my features were classically regular. I 
had a good natural colour, the intensity of which ebbed and 
flowed with every passing emotion. I was one of those danger- 
our subjects whom anger always makes pale. My eyes were 
decidedly blue, every thing else that may be said to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. The whole expression of my counte- 
nance was very 'feminine, but not soft. It was always the s«at 
of some sentiment, or passion, and in its womanly refinement 
gave to me an appearance of constitutional delicacy and ef- 
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feminacy, that I certainly did not possess. I was decidedly a 
very beautiful child, and a child that seemed formed to kindle 
and return a mother's love, yet the maternal caress never bless- 
ed me; but I was abandoned to the tender mercies of a number 
of he-beings, by many of whom my vivacity was checked, my 
spirit humbled, and my flesh cruelly lacerated. Mothers! do 
you know how few are the years of happiness allotted to the 
longest and most fortunate life? Do not embitter, then, so large 
a portion of it as playful infancy, by abandoning your offspring 
to the hireling and the stranger. If your children must away 
from you, let them know that they have still a home; not mere- 
ly a retreat composed of walls and a roof, and of man-servants, 
and maid-servants; all these make not a home. The child's 
real home is in his mother's arms. 

I dwell thus particularly on my school-boy life, in order, in 
the first place, to prepare die reader for the singular events that 
follow; and, in the second, (and which forms by far the most 
important consideration, as I trust I am believed, and if truth 
deserves credence, believed I am,) to caution parents from 
trusting to the specious representations of any schoolmaster, to 
induce them to examine carefully and patiently into every de- 
tail of the establishment, or they may become a^ party to a 
series of cruelties, that may break the spirit, and, perhaps, 
snorten the life of their children. Unfortunately, the most 
promising minds are those that soonest yield to the effect of 
harsh discipline. The phlegmatic, the dull, and the C4»amon- 
place vegetate easily through this state of probation. The 
blight that will destroy the rose, passes ever harmlessly over 
the tough and earth-embracing weed. 

I staid at Mr, Root's school for very nearly three years, and 
I shall divide that memorable period into three distinct epochs 
-^the desponding, the devotional, and the mendacious. After 
I had been flogged into uncertain health, I was confined, for at 
least six weeks, to my room, and, when I was convalescent, it 
was hinted by the surgeon, in not unintelligible tenns^to Mr. 
Root, that if I did not experience the gentlest treatment, rmight 
lose my life; which would have been very immaterial^ Mr. 
Root, had it not been a mathematical certainty that he would 
lose a good scholar at the same time. By-the-by, the meaning 
that a schoolmaster attaches to the words "good scholar," is 
one for whom he is paid well. Thus I was emphatically a 
good scholar; no doubt his very best. I was taught everything 
— ^t least his bill said so. He provided everything for me, 
and I staid with him during the holidays. He, therefore, ceased 
to confer upon me his cruel attentions; and abandoned me to a 
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neglect hardly less cmel. The boys were strictly enjoined to 
leave me alone, and they obeyed. I found a solitude in the 
midst of society. 

A loneliness came over my young spirit. I was a-weary, 
and I drooped like the tired bird, that alights on the ship, ^'far, 
far at sea." As that poor bird folds its wings, and sinks into 
peaceful oblivion, I could hd^re folded my arms, and have laid 
down to die with pleasure. My heart exhausted itself with an 
intense longiag for a companion to love. It wasted away all 
its substance in flinging out fibres to catch hold of that, with 
which it might beat in unison. As turn the tendrils of the 
vine hither and thither to clasp something to adorn, and to re- 
pay support by beauty, so I wore out my young energies in a 
iruitless search for sympathy. I had nothing to love me, though 
I would have loved many, if I had dared. There were many 
sweet faces among my school-fellows, to which I turned with 
a longing look, and a tearful eye. How menial I have been to 
procure a notice, a glance of kindness! I had nothing to give 
wherewith to bribe affection but services and labour, and those 
were either refused, or perhaps accepted with scorn. I was 
the only pariah among two hundred and fifty. There was a 
mystery and an obloquy attached to me, and the master had, 
by his interdiction, completely put me without the pale of so- 
ciety. I now said my lessons to the ushers with indifference 
— ^if I acquitted myself ill, I was unpunished— if well, unno- 
ticed. My spirits began to give way fast, and I was beginning 
to feelThe pernicious patronage of the servants. They would 
call m^off the play-ground, on which I moped, send me on 
some message, or employ me in some light service. All this 
was winked at by the master, and, as for the mistress, she 
never let me know that it occurred to her that I was in exist- 
ence. It was evident that Mr. Root had no objection to all 
this, for, in consideration of the money paid to him for my edu- 
cation, he was graciously pleased to permit me to fill the office 
of his kitchen-boy. But, before I became utterly degraded into 
the n^odal of the menials, a fortunate occurrence happened, 
that put an end to my culinary servitude. To the utter surprise 
of Mr. and Mrs. Koot, who expected nothing of the kind, a lady 
came to see me. What passed between me parties, before I 
was ushered into the parlour appropriated to visiters, I know 
not; it was some time before I was brought in, as preparatory 
ablutions were made, and my clothes changed. When I en- 
tered, I found that it was "flie lady." I remember that she 
was very superbly dressed, and I thought, too, the most beau- 
tiful apparition that I had ever beheld. The scene that took 
place was a little singular, and I shall relate it at full. 
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As I kaTe rigidly adhered to truth, I have beei* compelled to 
state what I have to say in a form almost entirely narrative; 
and have not imitated those great historians, who put long 
speeches in the mouths of thei^ kings and generals, very much 
suited to the occasion undouhtedly, and deficient only in one 
point— that is, accuracy. I have told only of facts and impres- 
sions, and not given speeches that it would have been impos- 
sible for me to have remembered* Yet, in this interview there 
was something so striking to my young imagrinalion, that my 
memory preserved many sentences, and all the substance, of 
what took place. There was wine and cake upon the table, 
and the lady looked a little fluttered. Mr. Root was trying 
with a forty Chesterfieldean power to look amiable. Mrs. Root 
was very fidgetty. As I appeared at the door timorously, the 
lady said to me without rising, but extending her delicate 
white hand, "Come here to me, Ralph; do you not know mel" 

I could get no farther than the middle of the room, where I 
stood still, and burst out into a passion of tears. Those sweet 
tones of tenderness, the first I had heard for nine months, 
thrillci^ like fire through my whole frame. It was a feeling so 
intense, that, had it not been agony, it would have been bliss. 

"Good God!" said she, deeply agitated; "my poor boy, why 
do you cry?" 

"Because, because you are so kind," said I, rushing forward 
to her extended arms, and, falling on my knees at her feet, I 
buried my face in her lap, and felt all happiness amidst my 
sobbings. She bent over me, and her tears trickled up6n my 
neck. This did not last long. She placed me upon-aiy feet, 
and drawing me to her side, kissed my cheeks, and my eyes, 
and my forehead. Her countenance soon became serene, and 
tuminff to my master, she said quietly, "This, sir, is very sin- 
gular." 

"Yes, ma'am, Master Rattlin is very singular. All clever 
boys are. He knows already his five declensions, and the four 
conjugations, active and passive. Come, Master Rattlin, de- 
cline for the lady the adjective felix — come, begin, nompative 
hie et hsBC et hoc felix." 

"I don't know any thing about it," said I, doggedly. 

"I told you he was a singular child," resumed the peda- 
gogue, with a most awkward attempt at a smile. 

"The singularity to which I allude," said the lady, "is his 
finding kindness so singular." 

"Kind! bless you, my dear madam," said they both together, 
**you can't conceive how much we love the little dear." 

"It was but yesterday," said Mrs. Root, "that I was telling 
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the lady of Mr. Alderman Jenkins— we have the five Jenkinses, 
ma'am — ^that Master Ruttlin was the sweetest, genteelest, ^d 
beatitifiillest boy in the whole school." 

"It was but yesterday," said Mr* Root, **that I was saying 
to Doctor Duncan, (our respected rector, madam,) that Master 
- JRattlin had evinced such an uncommon talent, that we might, 
by-and-by, expect the greatest things from him. Not yet ten 
months with me, madam. Already in Pheedrus^-the rule of 
three— and his French master gives the best account of him. 
He certainly has not begun to speak it jret, though he has 
made a vast progress in the French language. But ft is Mon- 
sieur le Gros' system to make his pupils thoroughly master of 
the language, before they attempt to converse in it. And his 
dancing, my dear madam— O, it would do your heart good to 
see him dance. Such grace, such elasticity, and such happi- 
ness in his manner." 

« A pause— and then they exclaimed together with a long- 
drawn, sentimental sigh, "And we both love him so." 

"I am glad to hear so good an account of him," said the 
lady. "I hope, Ralph, that you love Mr. and Mrs. Root, for 
they seem very kind to you." 

"No, I don't." 

Mr. and Mrs. Root lifted their hands imploringly to heaven. 

"Not love me!" they both exclaimed together, with a tone 
of hea^felt surprise and wounded sensibility, that would have 
gone fer to have made the fortune of a sentimental actor. 

"Come here, sir, directly," said Mr. Root. "Look me full 
in the fece, sir. You are a singular boy, yet I did think you 
loved me. Don't be frightened, Ralph, I would not give you 
pain on any account; and you know I never did. Now tell 
me, my dear boy," gradually softening from the terrible to the 
tender, "tell me, my dear boy, why you fancy you do not love 
me. You see, madam, that I encourage sincerity — ^and like, 
at all times, the truth to be spoken out. Why don't you lo-v© 
me, Ralph, dear?" pinching my ear with a spiteful violence, 
that was meant for gracious playfulness in the eyes of the lady, 
and an intelligible hint for myself. I was silent. 

'*Come, Ralph, speak your mind freely. No one will do 
you any harm for it, I am sure. Why don't you love Mr. 
Rpotl'*^ said the lady. 

I was ashamed to speak of my floggings, and I looked upon - 
his late abandonment and neglect as kindness. I knew not 
what to say, yet I knew I hated him most cordially. I stam- 
mered, and at last I brought out this unft>rtunate sentenice, 
"Because he has got such an ugly, nasty voice." 

Vol. I. — 5 
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Mr. and Mrs. Root burst out into a long, and, for the time, 
apparently uncontrollable laughter. When it had somewhat 
subsided, the schoolmaster exclaimed, ''There, madam, didnU 
I tell you he was a singular lad? Come here, you little wag, 
I must give you a kiss for your drollery." And the monster 
hauled me to him, and when his face was close to mine, I saw 
a wolfish glare in his eyes, that made me fear he was going to 
bite my nose off. The lady did not at all partic^ate in the 
joviality, and, as it is difficult to keep up mirth entirely upon 
one's own resources, we were beginnmg to be a gloomy party. 
What I had unconsciously said respectmg my master's voice, 
was wormwood to him. He had long been the butt of all his 
acquaintance respecting it, and what followed was the making 
that unbearable which was before too bitter. Many questions 
were put by the visiter, and the answers appeared to grow 
more and more unsatisfactory as they were elicited. Tlie 
lady was beginning to look unhappy, when a sudden bright-, 
ness came over her lovely countenance, and with the most 
polished and kindly tone, she asked to see Mr. Root's own 
children. Mr. Root looked silly, and Mrs.' Root distressed. 
^Tfte vapid and worn-out joke that their family was so large 
that it boasted of the number of two hundred and fifty, fell 
spiritless to the ground, and disappointment, and even a slight 
shade of despondence, came over the lady's features. 

"Where were you Ralph, when I camel" said she; "I wait- 
ed for you long." 

"I was being washed, and putting on my second best." 

*'But why washed at this time of day— and why put on 
your second besti" 

"Because I had dirtied my hands, and my other clothes, 
carrying up the tea-kettle to Mr. Matthew's room." 

Mr. and Mrs. Root again held up their hands in astonish- 
ment. 

"And who is Mr. Matthews?" continued the lady. 

"Second Latin master, and ill-abed in the garret." 

"From whence did you take the tea-kettle? 

"From the kitchen." 

And who gave it you?" 

"Molly, one of the maids." 

At this disclosure Mr. Root fell into the greatest of all pos- 
sible rages, and, as we like the figure of speech called a 
climax, we must say, that Mrs. Root fell into a much ^ater. 
They would turn the hussey out of the house that instant; 
they would do that, they would do this, and they would do 
the other. At length the lady, with calm severity, requested 
them to do nothing at all. 
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'^There has beeV said she, some mistake hi^e» There is 
nothing very wrong oe.- disgraceful in Ralph attending to the 
wants of his sick master, though he does lie-in the garret. I 
would rather see in his disposition a sympathy for suffering 
encouraged. God knows, there is in this world too much of ^ 
the latter, an4 too little of the former. Yet I certainly think 
that there could hare been a less degrading method pointed 
out to him of showing attention. But we will let this pass, 
as I know it will never happen again. You see, Mr. and Mrs. 
Root, that this poor child is rather delicate in appearance; he is 
much grown, certainly; much more than I expected, or wish- 
ed—but he seems both shy and dejected. I was in hopes that 
you had been yourselves blessed with a family. A mother 
can trust to a mother. Though you are not parents you have 
known a parent's love. I have no doubt that you, are fond of 
children, — ['Very,' bolh. in a breath:] — from the profession 
you have chosen. I am the godmother of this boy. Alas! I 
am afraid no nearer relation will ever appear to claim him. 
He has no mother, Mrs. Root, wit]|put you will be to him as 
ooe; and, I conjure you, sir, to let the fatherless find in the pre- 
ceptor, a father. Let him only meet for a year or two with 
kindness, and I will cheerfully trust to Providence for the rest. 
Though I detest the quackery of getting up a scene, I wish to 
be as impressive as I can, as, I am sorry to say, more than a 
year will unavoidably pass before I can see tiiis poor youth 
again. Let me, at that time, I conjure you, see him in health 
and cheerfulness. Will you permit me now to say farewell, 
as I wish to say a few woi'ds of adieu to my godson, and 
should I cry over him for his mother's sake, you know that a 
lady does not like to be seen with red eyes." 

The delicacy of this sickly attempt at pleasantry, was quite 
lost upon the scholastic pair. They understood her literally. 

And Mrs. Root began, "My eye — ^water ^" However, leave 

was taken, and I was left with the lady. She took me on her 
Isro and a hearty hug we had together. She then rang for 
Molly. She spoke to the girl kindly, asked no questions of 
her that might lead her to betray her employers, but giving her 
half a guinea not to lose sight of me in the multitude, and, to 
prove her gratitude, never to suffer me again to enter into the 
kitchen. She promised to double the gratitude when she again 
saw me if -she attended to her request. The girl evidently 
affected, as much by her manner as her gift, curtsied and with- 
drew. While she stayed at flie school she complied with my 
grodmother's request most punctually. 
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Coniaineth a Mure on love from a personificaiion of loveliness-^^ 
and showeth that superstition has its sweets as well as its horrors 
—-^ind also how to avoid the infection of the evil eye. 

When we were alone, she examined me carefully under my 
clothes to ascertain ijf I were perfectly clean. It would have,' 
perhaps, been for me a happy circumstance, if Mr. Root had 
flogged me this day, or even a fortnight previously. The marks 
that he left were not very ephemeral. I don't know whether a 
flogging a month old wouwl not equally well have served my 
purpose. He certainly wrote a strong, bold hand, in red ink, 
not easily obliterated. However, as ne had not noticed me 
since my illness, I had no marks to show. 

When she had readjusted my dress, she hugged me to her 
side, and we looked, for a long while, in each other's eyes in 
silence. 

''Ralph,^ said she, at length, forgetting that the fault was 
mutual, *^do you know that it is very rude to look so hard into 
people's faces: why do you do it, my boy?" 

"Because you are so very, very, very pretty, and your voice 
is so soft; and, because I do love you so." 

"But you must not love me too much, my sweet child; be- 
cause I can't be with you to return your love." 

"0 deaf, I'm so' sorry; because, because, if you don't love 
me, nobody will. Master don't love me— nor the ushers— nor 
the boys; and they keep calling me the " 

"Hush, Ralph! hush, my poor boy," said she, colouring to 
her very forehead. "Never tell me what they call you. Little 
boys who call names, are wicked boys, and very false boys too. 
Hear me, Ralph! You are nearly ten years old. You must 
be a man, and not love any one too much — ^not even me-— for it 
makes people very unhappy to love too much. Do you under^ 
stand me, Ralph? You must be kind to all, and all will be 
kind to you; but it is best not to love any thing vidently— ex- 
cepting, Ralph, Him who will love you when all hate you— 
who will care for you when all desert you — ^your God!'" 
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"I don't know too much about that," was my answer. "Mr. 
Root tells us once ev^ry week to trust in God, and that God 
will protect the innocent, and all that; an^ then he flogs me for 
nothing at all, though I trust all I can; and I'm si3l that Fm 
innocent." 

My good godmother was a little shocked at this, and endeav- 
oured to convince me that such expressions were impious, by 
assuring me that every thing was suffered for the best, and that, 
if Mr. Root flogged me unjustly and wickedly, I should be re- 
warded, and my master punished for it, hereafter, which assur- 
ance did not much mend my moral feelings, as I silently 
resolved to put myself in the way of a few extra unjust chas- 
tisements, in order that my master might receive the full benefit 
of them in a future state. 

Moral duties should be inculcated in the earliest youth, but 
the mysteries of religion should be left to a riper age. After 
many endearments, and much good advice, that I thought most 
beautiftd, from the tenderness of tone in which it was given, I 
requested the lady, with all my powers of entreaty, and, amidst 
a shower of kisses, to take me home to my mother. 

"Alas, my dear boy," was the reply, ''Mrs. Brandon is not 
your mother." 

"Well, I couldn't believe that before; — ^never mind — ^I love 
her just as well; but who is my mother? if you were not so 
pretty, and so fine, I would ask you to be my mother; all the 
other boys have got a mother; and a father too." 

The lady caught me to her bosom, and kissing me amidst 
het tears said, "Ralph, I will be your mother, though you must 
^only look upon me as your godmamma.'" 

"Crti, Pm so glad of that; and what shall I call youV 

**Mamma, my dear child." 

**Well, mamma, won't you take me homel I don't mean 
now, but at the holidays, when all the others go to their mam- 
mas? ni be so good. Won't you, mamma?" 

"Come here* Ralph. I was wrong. You must not call me 
mamma, I can't bear it. I was never a mother to you, my poor 
boy. I cannot have jrou home. By-and-by, perhaps. Do not 
think about me too much, and do not thu^ that you are not 
loved. Oh, you are loved, very much indeed; but now you 
must make your schoolfellows love you. I have told Mr. Root 
to allow you sixpence a-week, and iJiere are eight shillings for 
you, and a box of playthings in the hall, and a large cake in 
the box; lend the playthings and share the cake. Now, my 
dear boy, I must leave you. Do not think that I am your 
moliier, but your very good friend. Now, may God bless you, 
5* 
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and watch over you. Keep yp your spiiits, aod remember ^at 
you are cared for, and loved — 0, how fondly loved!" 

With a fervent blessing, and an equally fervent embrace, she 
parted frofll me; and; when I looked round and found that she 
nad {?one from the room, I actually experienced the sensation 
as if the light of the sun had been suddenly withdrawn^ and 
that I walked forth in twilight. Exceeding beautiful was that 
tall, fair lady, and she must have been a spirit of light in the 
house where she moved, even a ray of gladness, and an incar« 
nate blessing must she have been in the loveliness of her pre* 
sence. 

When I went up melancholy, to my bed, and crept sorrow- 
ftdly under the clothes, I felt a protection round me in that 
haunted chamber, in the very fact of having again seen her* 
This house, that had been now converted into a large school, 
had formerly been one of the suburban palaces of Queen Elizar 
beth; it was very spacious and rambling; some of the rooms 
had been modernized, and some remain^ as they had been for 
centuries. The room in which I slept, was one of the smallest, 
and contained only two beds, one of which was occupied by 
the housekeeper, a very respectable old lady, and the other by 
myself. Sometimes I had- a bedfellow, and sometimes not. 
This room had probably been a vestibule, or the antichamber 
to some larger apartment, and it now formed fm abutment to 
the edifice, all on one side of it being ancient, and the other 
modem. It was lighted by one narrow, high,^otiiic window, 
the panes of which were very small, lozenged, and many of 
them still stained. The roof was groined and concave, and 
still gay with tarnished gold. The^ mouldings and traceries 
sprang up from the four comers, and all terminated in the cen* 
tre, in which grinned a Medusa's head, with her circling snakes, 
in high preservation, and of great and ghastly beauty. There 
were other grotesque visages, sprinkled here and tiiere over 
that elaborate roof; but lo^ at that Medusa from what point 
you might, the painted wooden eyes were cdM with a stolid 
Sternness upon you. When I had a bedfellow it was always 
some cast-away like myself — some poor wretch who could not 
go home and complain that he was put to sleep in "the haunted 
chamber." The boys told strange tales of that room, and they all 
believed that the floor was stained with blood. I ofbn ex- 
amined it, both by day and by candle-light; it was very old and 
of oak, dark, and much discoloured. But even my excited 
^mcy could discover nothing like blood-spots upon it. Afler 
aU, when I was alone in that bed-chamber, for the housekeeper 
seldom entered before midnight, and the flickering and feeble 
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oil lamp, that always burned upon her table, threw itsr uncer- 
tam rays upwards, and made the central face quiver as it were 
into liib, I would shrink, horrornstricken, underthe clothes, and 
silently pray for the morning. It was certainly a fearful Kxm^ 
for a visionary child like myself, with whom the existence of 
ehosts made an article of faith, and who had been once before 
nifi^tened, even unto the death, by supernatural terrors. 

nut of all thiis I never complained. I have not merit enough 
to boast that I am proud, for pride has always something en- 
nobling about it; but I was vain, and vanity enabled me to put 
on the appearance of courage. When questioned by the few 
schoolfellows who would speak to me, I acknowledged no 
ghosts, and would own to no fear. All this, in the sequel, was 
remembered to my honour. Besides, I had found a singular 
antidote against the look of the evil eye in &e ceiling. What 
I am going to relate may be startling, and for a child ten years 
old, appear incredible; but it is the bare, unembellished truth. 
The moment that I shall feel tempted to draw, in these memoirs, 
•on my invention instead of my memory, that moment, distrust- 
ing myself, I shall lay down my pen. I feel conscious that I 
c(mld relate something infinitely more striking and amusing, 
had I recourse to fiction, but tibie moral force of the actual ai^ 
stem verity wouM be lost to my readers. 

This was my antidote alluded to. In the church, where we 
went, there was a strpagly painted altar-piece. The Virgin 
Mother bent, with inefiable sweetness, over the sleeping Jesus. 
The pew in which I sat was distant enough to give the fiill 
force of illusion to the power of the artist, and the glory round 
the Madonna much assisted my imagination. I certainly at> 
tended to that &ce, and to ^t beneficent attitude, more than 
to the service. When the terrors of my desolate situation used 
to begin to creep over me in my lonely bed, I could, without 
much effort of imagination, bring that sweet motherly face be- 
fore me, and view it visibly in the gloom of the room, and thus 
defy the dead ghmce of the visa^ above me. I used to whis- 
per to myself these words-*-'*Lady with the glory, eoine and sit 
by me." And I could then close my eyes, and fancy, nay al- 
most feel assured of her presence, and sleep in peace. 

But in the night thai I had seen my ffod-mother, tvhen I crept 
under my clothes disconsolately, I no longer whispered for the 
lady with the glory; it was for my sweet mamma. And she too 
came and blessed my gentle slumbers. Surely that beautiful 
creature must have been my mother, for long did she come and 
play the seraph's part over her child, and watched by his pil- 
low, tUl he sank in the repose of innocence. 
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' Lately, at the age of forty, I visited that church. I looked 
earnestly at the altar-piece. I was astonished, hurt, disgusted. 
It was a coarse dauh. The freshness of the painting had heen 
long changed by the dark tarnish of years, and the blighting of 
a damp atmosphere. There were some remains of beauty in 
the expression, and elegance in the attitude; but, as a piece of 
art, it was but a second rate performance. Age dispels many 
illusions, and suffers for it. Truly, youth and enthusiasm are 
the best painters. 
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Ila}ph lectureth on divinity and Utile hoy a* nether garmenta^^De' 
tfponddh exceedingly — and being the weakest goeth to the wall^ 
and there findeth consoiation'-'<in old friend with an old face^ 
and excellent provenL 

The next morning, I arose the possessor of ei^t^hfllings, a 
box of playthings, a plum-cake, and a heavy heart. ^ Itis most 
true, that which Wordsworth hath said or sung, the ^'Boy's the 
father of the man:" When I mingled with my schoolmates, 
cmd the unexpected possession of my various wealth had trans- 
pired, I found many of them very kind 2Lnd fatherly indeed, for 
they borrowed my money, ate my cake, broke my playthings, 
and my heart thby left just in the same state as it was before. 

But I will no longer dwell upon the portraiture of that sad- 
dest of all created things, the despised of many. I was taught 
the hasd lesson of loo^ng upon cruelty as' my daily bread, 
tears as my daily drink, and scorn as my natural portion. Had 
not my heart hardened, it must have broken. But, before I 
leave what I call the desponding epoch of my schoolboy-days, 
I must not omit to mention a species of impious barbarity, that 
had well nigh alienated my heart for ever from religion, and 
which made me, for the time, detest the very name of church. 
Christianity is most eminently a religion of kindness; and, 
through the paths of holy love only, should the youn^ heart be 
conducted to the throne of grace, for we have it from the high- 
est authority, that the woiship of little children is an accepta- 
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ble offerings and may well mingle with the sweetest sympho- 
nies that ascend firom the lips of seraphs to the footstool of the 
Everlasting. Our God is not a God of terrors, and when he 
is so represented, or is made so by any ilint-hezirted pedagogue 
to the infant pupil, that fiian has to answer for the almost un- 
pardonable sin of perilling a soul. Let parents and guardians 
look to it. Let them mark .well the unwilling files that are 
paraded by boarding-school keepers, into the adjacent church 
or chapel, bringing a mercenary puff up to the very horns of 
the altar, and letthpm inquire how many are flogged, or beaten, 
or otherwise evil-entreated, because they have flagged in an 
attention impossible in the days of childhood, and have not re- 
membered a text perhaps indistinctly or inaudibly given; — ^let 
those parents and guardians, I say, inquire, and if but one 
poor youth has so suffered, let them be fully assured, that that 
master, whatever may be his diligence, whatever may be his 
attainments, however high his worldly character may stand, is 
not fit to be the modeller of the youthful mind, and only wants 
the opportunity to betray that bigotry which would gladly burn 
his dissenting neighbour at the stake, or lash a faith, with ex- 
quisite tortures, into the children of those whom, in his saintly 
pride, he may call heretical. 

At church we occupied, at least, one third of the -whole of 
one side of the gallery. Two hundred and fifty boys and younff 
men, with their attending masters and ushers, could not but fiU 
a large space, and of course, would form no unimportant feature 
in the audience. Mr. Root, and the little boys, were always 

S laced in the lower and front seats. There we sat, poor dear 
ttle puppets, with our eyes strained on the prayer-books, al- 
ways in the wrong places, during the offertory, and, after the 
sermon had begun, repeating the text ever and over a^n, whilst 
the preaching continued, lest we should forget it; whilst all this 
time the bigger boys in the rear were studying novels, or play- 
ing at odd and even for nuts, marbles, or halfpence. I well 
know that the mathematical master used, invariably, t* solve 
his hard problems on fly-leaves in his prayer-book during the 
service, ^r I have repeatedly seen there t^is laborious calcula- 
tions in minutely small figures; and he never opened his pray^- 
book but at church — as perhaps he thought, with the old wo- 
man of Smollett, that it was a species of impiety to study such 
works any where else. Whilst all this was g(»ng on iik the 
back row9, Mr. Root, in the full-blown glory of his Sunday 
paraphernalia, and well powdered, attend^ exclusively to the 
holiness and devout comportment of his little chapter of inno* 
cents. Tablet in hand, every wandering look was noted down; 
and, alas! the consequences to me were dreadfiiUy painful. 
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The absolutioji absolved me not. The "Te Deum laujia- 
mus*' was to me more a source of tears- than of praise, — and, 
the "O be joyful in the Lord" has repeatedly made me intense- 
ly sorrowful in the school-room. In all honesty, I don't think 
that, for a whole half-year, I once escaped my Sunday flogging. 
It came as regularly as the baked rice puddings. I began to 
look upon the thing as a matter of course; and, if any person 
should doubt the credibility of this, or any oilier account of 
these my school-boy days, happily, there are several now living 
who can vouch for its veracity, and if I aii dared to the proof 
by any one, by whose conviction I should feel honoured, that . 
proof most certainly will I give. 

I have stated all this, from what I believe to be a true reve- 
rence for worship, to make the offices of religion a balm and a 
blessing, to prove that there is a cherishing warmth in the glory 
of light that surrounds the throne of Exhaustless Benevolence, 
and, that the Deity cannot be worthily called upon, by young 
hearts stricken by degrading fears, and fainting under a Moloch- 
inspired dread. Notwithstanding my eccentric life, I have ever 
been the ardent, the unpretending, though the unworthy adorer 
(rf the Great Being, whose highest attribute is the "Good." I 
have had reason to be so. 

The man who has acknowledged his Creator amidst his most 
stupendous works, who has recognised his voice in the ocean- 
storm, who has confessed his providence amidst the slaughter 
of battle, and witnessed the awful universality of that adora- 
tion that is wafted to Him, from all nations, under all forms, 
from the simple smiting of the breast of the penitent solitary 
one, to the sublime pealings of the choral hymn, buoyed upon 
the resounding notes of the thunder-tongued organ in the high 
and dim cdihedral, — ^the man, who has witnessed and acutely 
felt all this, and has no feelings of piety, or deference to reli- 
gion, must be endued with a heart hardened beyond the flinti- 
ness, as the Scriptures beautifully express it, "of the netlier 
' millstone." 

But my f&rte is not the serious. I am intent, and quiet, and 
thoughtful, only under the influence of great enjojnnent. When 
I have the most cause to deem myself blessed, or to call my- 
self triumphant, it is then that I am stricken with a feeling of 
undeseft, that I am grave with humility, or sad with the thought 
of human instability. But on the eve of battle, on the yard- 
arm in the tempest, oramidst the dying in the pest-house, say, 
O ye companions of my youth! whose jest was the most con- 
stant, whose laugh the loudestl Yet the one feeling was not 
real despondence, nor the other real courage. In the first place, 
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it tf no more than the soul looking beyond this world for the 
real, in the second, she is trifling in this world with the ideal. 
However, as in^these pages I intend to attempt to be tolerably 
gay, it may be fairly presumed that I am very considerably 
unhappy, and dull, perhaps, as the perusal of these memoirs 
may make my readers. 

As such great pains were taken, at least by me, in my reli- 
gious education, it is not to be wondered at that I should not 
feel afall^sedentarv on the Sunday afternoons after church- 
time. In iact, I affected any position rather than the sitting 
one. But all the Sundays were not joyless to me. One, in 
particular, though the former part of it had been passed in 
sickening fear, and the middle in torturing pain, its termina- 
tion was marked with a heartfelt joy ousness, the cause of 
which I must record as a tribute of gratitude due to one of the 
"not unwashed," but the muddy-minded multitude. 

I was stealing along mournfully under the play-ground wall, 
with no hasty or striding step, not particularly wishing any 
rough or close contact of certain parts of my dress with my 
person, my passing schoolmates looking upon me in the man- 
ner that Shakspeare so beautifully describes the untouched 
deer regard the stricken hart. My soul was very heavy, and 
full of dark wonder. The sun was setting, and, to all living, 
it is either a time of solemn peace, or of instinctive melan- 
choly when looked upon by the solitary one. Of a sudden I 
was roused from my gloom by the well known, yet long-miss- 
ed shout of, "Ralph! Ralph!" and looking up, I discovered the 
hard-featured, grinning physiognomy of Joe Brandon, actually 
beaming with pleasure, on the top of the wall. How glad he 
was! How glad I was! He had found me! Instead of seeking 
the Lord in his various conventicles on the Sunday, he had 
employed that day, invariably, after I had been taken from his 
house, in reconnoitering the different boarding-schools in the 
vicinity, and,, at some distance from the metropolis. To this, 
no doubt, he was greatly instigated by the affection of my 
nurse, but 1 give his own heart the credit of its being a labour 
of love. The wall being too high to permit us to sh^e hands; 
at my earnest entreaty, he went round to the front; but after 
having made known his desire— 4iterally, "a pampered menial 
drove him from the door." Well, the wall if not open to him, 
was still before and above him, and he again mounted it. Our 
words were few, as the boys began to cluster around me. He 
let drop to me fourpence halfpenny, folded in a piece of brown 
paper, and disappeared. Oh how I prize that pilgrim visit! 
Forget it, I never can! That meeting was to me a one bright 
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light on my dark and dreary path. It enabled me to go forward; 
there was not much gloom betweop me and happier days— 
perhaps the light of joy that that occurrence sli^d, enabled me 
to pass over the trial. It might have been, that, at that period, 
I could have borne no more, and should have* sunk under my 
accumulated persecutions. I will not say that so it was, for 
there is an elasticity in early youth that recovers itself against 
much — ^yet, I was at that time, heavy indeed with exceeding 
hopelessness. AH I can say to the sneerer is, I wish, that at 
the next conclave of personages who may be assembled to dis« 
cuss the destinies of nations, there may be as much of the milk 
of human kindness, and right feelings among them, as there 
was between me and the labouring sawyer Joe Brandon, the 
one being at the top, and the other at the bottom of the wall. 

The next Sunday, Brandon was again on the wall with a 
prodigious plum-cake. A regular cut-and-come-again affair: it 
fell to the ground with a heaviness of sound that beat the fall- 
ing of Corporal Trim's hat all to ribbons. To be sure the Cor- 
poral's fell as if there had been a quantity of "clay kneaded in 
the crown of it," whilst mine was kneaded with excellent 
dough; The Sunday after there was the same appearance var 
ried with i^ingerbread, and then — ^for years, I neither saw, nor 
heard of him. Poor Joseph was threatened with the constable, 
an<{ was put to no more expense for cakes for his foster-son. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



Pray hmernber the f^h of November— 'Rumown of war^— pre- 
ceded by aeholastic elocution, and succeeded hy a cold dinner, 
darkness, and determination, 

I sHAiJi now draw the dolorous recital of whut I have term* 
ed my epooh of despondency to a close. The fifth of Novem- 
ber was approaching I had been at school nearly two years, 
and had learned litUe but the hard lesson '^to bear," and that I 
had well studied. I had, as yet, made no friends. Boys are 
very tyrannical and very generous, by fits. They will bully 
and oppress the outcast of a school, because it is the f^ishion to 
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i bully and oppress him — ^but they will e^jually magniiy their 

hero, and are sensitively alive to admiration of feats of daring 
*• and wild exploit. With them, bravery is the first virtue, 

generosity the second. They crouch under the strong for pro* 
i tection, and they court the lavish from self-interest. In all this 

they differ from men in nothing but that they act more undis- 
^isedly. Well, the fifth of November was fast approaching, 
in which I was to commence the enthusiastic epoch of my 
schoolboy existence. I was now twelye years of age. A1-* 
most insensible to bodily pain by frequent magisterial and so- 
cial thrashings, tall, strong of my age, reckless, and fearless. 
The scene of my first exploit was to be amidst the excitement 
of a "barring out," but of such a "barring out," that, the 
memory of it remains in the vicinity in which it took place, to 
this day. 

I have before said that the school contained never less than 
two hundred and fifty pupils— sometimes it amounted to nearly 
three hundred. At the time of which I am about to speak, it 
was very full, containing, among others, many young men. 
The times are no more when persons of nineteen and twejfty 
suffered themselves to be horsed, and took their one and two 
dozens with edification and humility. At this ase, we now 
cultivate moustaches, talk of our Joe Mantons, send a friend to 
demand an explanation, and all that sort of thing. Oh! times 
are much improved! However, at th^t period, the birch was 
no visionary terror. Infliction or expulsion were the alterna- 
tives! and, as the form of government wets a despotism — ^like 
all despotisms to my thinking, a most odious one — ^it was sub- 
ject, at intervals, to great convulsions. I am going to describe 
the greatest under the reign of Root the First. 

A&. Root was capricious. Sometimes he wore his own hand- 
some head well powdered; at others curled without powder; at 
others straight, without powder or Curls. He was churchwar- 
^ den; and then, when his head was full of his office, it was also 

full of flour, and full of ideas of his own consequence and infal- 
libility. On a concert night, and in the jmll-room, it was curl- 
ed, and then it was full of amatory conqiEBsts— -and, as he was 
captain in the — -— cavalry volunteers, on field days his hair 
was straight and lank — ^martial ardour gave him no time to at- 
tend to the fripperies of the coxcomb. These are but small par- 
ticulars, but such are very important in the character of a great 
man. With his hair curled, he was jocular, even playful — ^with 
it lank, he was a great disciplinarian— had military subordina- 
tion strong in respect, and the birch gyrated freely. But when 
he was full blown in powder, he was unbearable. There was 
then combined all the severity of the soldier and th^ogmatism 
Vol.!.. 
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of the Dedagogue, with the self-sufficiency and domineering nar 
ture or the coxcomb and churchwarden. 

On tiie memoTable fifth of November, Mr. Root appeared in 
the school-room, with his hair elaborately powdered. 

The little boys trembled. Lads by fifteens and twenties 
wanted to ^o out under various pretences. The big boys look- 
ed very serious, and very resolved. It was twelve o'clock— 
and some thirty or forty — ^myself always included— were duly 
flogged, it being '*his custom at the hour of noon." When the 
periodical operation was over, at which there was much sparge- 
fication of powder from his whitened head, he commanded si- 
lence. Even the flagellated boys contrived to hush up their 
sobs, the shuffling of feet ceased, those who had colds retrained 
from blowing their noses; and, after one boy was flogged for 
coughing, he thus delivered himself: 

"Young gentlemen, it has befen customary— customary it has 
been, I say, for you to have permission to make a bonfire in the 
lower field, and display your fireworks, on this anniversary of 
the fifth of November. Little boys, take your dictionaries, and 
lo<Jk out for the word anniversary." 

A bustle for the books, whilst Mr. Root plumes himself, and 
struts up and down. Two boys fight for die same dictionary; 
one of them gets a plunge on the nose, which makes him cry 
out— he is immediately horsed and flogged for speaking; and, 
rod in hand, Mr. Root cdntinues. 

"Young gentlemen, you know my method— my method is 
well known to you, I say,— to join amusement with instruction. 
Now, young gentlemen, the great conflagration — ^tenth, ninth, 
and eighth forms, look out the word conflagration — ^the great 
conflagration, I say, made by this pyrotechnic display — seventh, 
sixth, and fifth forms, turn up the word pyrotechnic. Mr. Rey- 
nolds, (the head classical master,) you will particularly oblige 
me by not taking snuff in that violent way whilst I am speaSL- 
ing, tiie sniffling is abominable." 

"Turn up the word sniffling," cries a voice from the lower 
end of the school. A fiXeat conmsion- the culprit remains undis- 
covered, and some fo^, at two suspected desks, are fined three- 
halfpence a piece. Mn Root continues with a good deal of in- 
dignation: "I sha^n't allow the bonfire no more— -no, not at all; 
nor the fireworks neither — ^no, nothing of no kind of the sort." 
All this in his natural voice: then swelling in dignity and in 
diction, "but, for the accumulated pile of combustibles, I say-— 
for die combustible pile that you have accumulated, that you 
may not be deprived of the merit of doing a good action, 
the materials of which it is composed, that is to say, the 
logs of wqiid, and &e bavins of furze, with the pole and tar- 
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barrel, shall be sold, and the money pat in the poor-box next 
Sunday, which I, as one of the churchwardens, shall hold at 
the church-porch; for a charity sermon will on that day be 
preached by the reverend Father in God, the Lord Bishop of 
Bristol. It is our duty, as Christians, to give eleemosynary 
aid to the poor; — ^let all classes but the first and second look out 
the word eleemosynary. I say to the poor, eleemosynary aid 
should be given. You will also give up all the fireworks that 
you have in your play-boxes, for the same laudable purpose. 
The servant will ffo round and collect thenr after dinner. I say, 
by the servants after dinner they sh^l all be collected. More- 
over, young gentlemen, I have to tell you, that the church- 
wardens, and the authorities in the town, are determined to put 
down Guy Faux, and he shall be put down accordingly. So 
now, young gentlemen, you'd better take your amusements be- 
fore dinner, for you will have no holiday in the afternoon, and 
I shall not suffer any one to go out after tea, for fear of mischief." 
Having thus spoken, he dismissed the school, and strode forth 
iqajestically. 

O readerl can you conceive the dismay, the indignation, and 
the rage that the Court of Aldermen would display, if, when 
sitting down hungrily to a civic feast, they were informed that 
all the eatables and potatories were carried off by a party head- 
ed by Mr. Scales? Can you conceive the fur]^that would bum 
in the countenances of a whole family of lordly sinecurists, at 
being informed upoU'Official authority, that henceforth their sa- 
laries would be equal to their services? No, all this you can- 
not conceive; nor turtle-desiring alderman, nor cate-fed sine- 
curist, could, under these their supposed tribulations, have ap- 
proached in fury and hate, the meekest spirited boys of Mr. 
Root's school, when they became fully aware of the extent of 
the tyrannous robbery about to he perpetrated. Had they not 
been led on by hope? Had they not trustingly eschewed ban- 
bury-cakes — sidled by longingly the pastry-cook's — and pious- 
ly withstood the temptation of hard-bake, in order that they 
might save up their pocket-money for this one grand occasion? 
And even after this, their hopes and their exertions to end in 
smoke? Would that it were even that; but it was decided that 
there should be neither fire nor smoke. Infatuated pedagogue! 
Unhappy decision! 

The boys did not make use of the permission to go out to 
play. They gathered together unanimously, in earnest knots 
-—rebellion stalked on tip-toe from party to party— the little 
boys looked big, and the big boys looked bigger-— and the young 
men looked magnificent. The half-borders whispered their 
feais to the ushers, the ushers spoke under their Breaths to the 
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under mastery the under masters had cautious conversation with 
the head Latin, French, and mathematical tutors, and these 
poured their misgiving into the ears of the awful Dominus him- 
self; but he only shook his powdered head in derision and dis- 
dain. > 
' On that cold, foggy, fifth of November, we all sat down to a 
dinner as cold as the day, and with looks as dark as the atmos- 
phere. Amidst the clatter of knives and forks, the rumour al- 
ready run from table to table, that a horse and cart was just 
going to remove the enormous pile of combustibles collected for 
Sie bonfire. We had gooft spirits amongst us. There was an 
air of calm defiance on a great many. The reason was' soon 
explained, for before we rose from our repast, huge volumes of 
red flame rose from the field — ^the pile had been fired in twenty 
places at once, and, at this sight, a sunultaneous and irrepress- 
ble shout shook the walls of the school-room. The maid-ser- 
vants who were attending the table, shrieking, each in her pe- 
culiar musical note, hurried out in confusion and fear; and 
there was a rush towards the door by the scholars, and some 
few got down stairs. However, the masters soon closed the 
door, and those who had escaped were brought back. The 
shutters of the windows that looked out upon the fire were 
closed, and thus, in the middle of the day, we were reduced to 
a state, almost <;^ twilight. 

Every moment expecting actual collision with their pupils, 
the masters and ushers, about sixteen injmmber, congregated 
at the lower end af the room, near the door, for the double pur- 
pose of supporting each other, and of making a timely escape. 
The half-suppressed hubbub among three hundred boys, con- 
fined in partial darkness, grew stronger each moment; it was 
like the rumbling beneath the earth, that precedes the earth- 
quake. No one spoke as yet louder flian the other — the mas- 
ter-voice had not yet risen. That dulled noise seemed like a 
far-off humming, and had it not been so intense, and so very 
human, it might have been Compared to the wrath of a myriad 
of bees confined in the darkness of their hives, with their queea 
lying dead amongst them. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

ft 

Hard words the precursors cf hard bhws^-A turnip to be appre^ 
kended, hut not merely of poUy8yllable»-^I{alph commences rath 
ing-^^JBoot resisting — TTie latter gets the whip-hand of us* 

Whilst tlfis commotion was going on in the school-room, 
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Mr. Root was actiye in the field, endeayouiingr, with the aid | 

of the men senrants, to pluck as much fuel from the burning 
pile as 'possible. The attempt was nearly vain. He sing- 
ed his clothes, and burnt his Ibnds, lost his hat in the ex* ^ 
citement and turmoil, and sadly discomposed his powered 
ringlets. Advices were brought to him, (we must now 
use the phrase military,) of the demonstration made by the 
young ffentlemen in the school-room. He hurried with the 
pitchfo]^ in his hand, which he had been using, and appear* 
ed at the entrance of his pandemonium, almost, considering his 
demoniac look, in character. He made a speech, enforced by 
thumping the handle of the fork against the floor, which speech, 
though but litde attended to, was marked by one singularity, * 
He did not tell the lads to turn up any of his hard words. How* 
ever, he hoped that the young gentlemen had yet sense of propria- 
ety enough left, to permit the servants to clear the tables of the 
plates, knives, forks, and other dinner appurtenances. This 
was acceded to by shouts of ''Let them in — -let them in." The 

firls and the two school servants came in, one of the latter 
eing the obnoxious bolster, and they were permitted to per* 
form their office in a dead silence. It speaks well for our sense 
of honour, and respect for the implied conditions of the treaty, 
when it is remembered that this abhorred Tom, the living in* 
Strument of our tortures, and, on whose back we had most of 
us so often writhed, was permitted to ^o into the darkest comers 
of the room unmolested, and even unmsulted. When the tables 
were cleared, then rung out exultingly the shout of ''Bar him 
ou^T-bar him out!" 

"i never yet," roared out Mr. Root, "was barred out of my 
own premises, and I never will be!" He was determined to 
resist manfully, and if he fell, to fall like Csesar,in the capital, 
decorously: so as togae are not worn in our unclassical days he 
retired to prepare himself for the contention, by getting his head 
newly powdered, telling his assistants to keep Sie position that 
ihey still held, at all hazards, near the door. 

before I narrate the ensuing struggle— a struggle that will be 
ever remembered in the town m which it took place, and which 
will serve any one that was engaged in it, as long as he lives, to 
talk of with honest enthusiasm, even if he has been happy enough 
to have been engaged in real warfare; it is necessary to describe 
exactly the battle-fleld. The school was a parallelogram, bowed 
at one end, and about the dimensions of a moderately-sized 
chapel. It was very lofty, and, at the bowed end, which look* 
ed into the fields, there were three large windows built very 
high, and arched after the ecclesiasticsd fashion. One of the 
sides had windows similar to those at the end. The school* 
6* 
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room was entered from the house by a lobby, up into which 
lobby terminated a wide staircase, from the play-ground. The 
school-room was therefore en|Bred from the lobby, by only one 
large folding door. But over this end there was a capacious 
orchestra, supported by six columns, whieh orchestra contained 
a very superb organ. The orchestra might also be entered from 
the house, but from a floor and a lobby, above that which opened 
into the school-room. Consequently, at the door end of the 
school-room, there was a space formed of about twelve or four- 
teen feet, with a ceiling much lower than the rest of the build- 
ing, and which space was bounded by the six pillars that sup* 
ported the gallery above. This low space was occupied4)y the 
masters ana assistants— certainly a strong position, as it com- 
manded the only outlet. The whole edifice was built upon rows 
of stone columns, that permitted the boys a sheltered play- 
ground beneath the school-room in inclement or rainy weather. 
Ulie windows being high £rom the floor within doors, and very 
high indeed from the ground without, they were but sorry and 
dangerous means of communication, through which either to 
make an escape, or bring in succours or munitions, should the 
siege be turned to a blockade. It was, altogether, a vast, and 
when prop^ly fitted up, a superb apartment, and was used for 
the monthly concerts and the occasional balls. 

Time elapsed. It seemed that we were the party barred in, 
instead of the master being the party barred out! The mass of 
rebellion was as considerm)le as any radical could have wished; 
and, as yet, as disorganized as any Tory commander-in-chief of 
the forces could have desired. However, Mr. Root did not ap- 
pear, and it having become completely dark, the boys them- 
selves lighted the various lamps. About six or seven o'clock 
there was a stir among the learned guard at the door, when at 
length Mr. Reynolds, the head classical master, having rapped 
the silver top of his great horn snuff-box, in a speech, mingled, 
very appropriately, with Latin and Greek quotations, wished 
to know what it was precisely, that the young gentlemen de-* 
sired, and he was answered by fifty voices at once, "Leave to 
go into the fields, and let oflf the fireworks." 

After a pause, a message was brought that this could not be 
granted; but, upon the rest of the school going quietly to bed, 
permission would be given to all the young gentlemen above 
nfieen years of age, to go down the town until eleven o'clock. 
The proposal was refused with outcries of indignation. We 
had now many leaders, and the shouts of "Force the door!" be- 
csme really dreadfiil. Gradually the lesser boys gave back, 
and the young men formed a dense front line, facin? the six- 
teen masters, whose position was fortified by the pulars sup- 
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porting the oichestra, and whose rear was strengthened by the 
servants of the household. As yet, the scholars stood with 
nothing offensive in their hands, and with their arms folded, in 
desperate quietude. At last, there was a voioe a good way in 
the rtOT^ which accounts for the bravery of the owner, that 
shouted, "Why don't you rally, and force the doorl" Here 
Monsieur M oiueau, a French emigre, and our Gallic tutor, cried 
out lustily, "You shall force that door, usiYex-^jamais^jaTnaiU 
— iny pretty gar^ons, mes ehers pupik, be good, be quiet — ^go 
you couch youself — lesfeux d* artificer! bah! they worth noding 
at all— -you go to bed. Ah, ah, demain-^\ have conge-— one, 
two, half holiday — ^but you force this Aoot'—parmafois, loyatUe 
-^*flBiiat»^— you go out, one, two, three, totU^-go overdis corps, 
of Antoine Auguste Moineau." 

We gave the brave fellow a hearty cheer for his loyalty; and, 
I have no doubt, had he been allowed to remain, he would have 
been trampled to death on his post. He had lost his rank, his 
fortune, every thing but his self-respect, in the quarrel of his 
king, who had just fell on the scaff(^d: he had a gi»at respect 
for constituted authority, and was sadly grieved at being oblig- 
ed to honour heroism in spite of himself, when arrayed against 
it. 

Let us pause over these proceedings, and return to myself. 
As the rebellion increased, I seemed to be receiving the ele* 
ments of a new life. My limbs trembled, but it was with a 
fierce joy. I ran hither and thither exultingly — ^I pushed aside 
boys three or four years older than myself— I gnashed my tee^, 
I stamped, I clenched my hands, — ^I wished to harangue, but I 
could not find utterance, for the very excess of thoughts. At 
that moment I would not be put down; I grinned defiance in 
the face of my late scomers; I was drunk with the exciting 
draught of contention. The timid gave me their fireworks, the 
brave applauded my resolution, and, as I went fi'om one party 
to another, exhorting more by gesture than by speech, I was at 
length rewarded, by hearing fie approving shout of "Go it, 
Ralph Rattlin!" 

I am not fearful of dwelling too much upon the affair. It 
must be interesting to those amiabilities called the 'Rising 

feneration," the more especially, as a "barring out" is now 
ecome matter of history. Alas! we shall never go back to 
the good old times in that respect, notwithstanding we are again 
snugly grumbling under a W^hig government. Let us place at 
least one "barring out" upon record, in order to let the radicals 
see, and seeing hope, when they find how nearly extremes meet, 
what a slight step there is from absolute despotism to absolute 
disorganization. 
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Things were in this state, the boys encoiura|ring each other^ 
when, to oui astonishment, Mr. Root, newly-powdered, and 
attended by two friends, his neighbours, made his appearance 
in the orchestra, and incontinently began a speech. I was then 
too excited to attend to it; indeed it was fcarcely heard for re- 
velings and shoutings. However, I could contain myself no 
longer, and I, even I, though far from being in the first rank, 
shouted forth, '*Let us out, or we will set fire to the school- 
room, and, if we are burnt, you*ll be hung for murder." Yes, 
I said those wordsK-I, who actually now start at my own sha- 
dow—I, who when I see a stalwart, whiskered and moustached- 
fellow coming forward to meet me, modestly pop over on the 
other side — ^I, who was in a fit of the trembles the whole year 
of the comet! 

"God bless me," said Mr. Root, "it is that vagabond Rattlin! 
I flogged the little incorrigible but eight hours ago, and now 
he talks about burning my house down. There's gratitude for 
you! But ril put a stop to this at once— young gentlemen, 
I'll put a stop to this at once! I'm coming down among you 
to seize the ringleaders, and that good-for-nothing Rattlin. Ah! 
the monitors, and the heads of all the classes, shall be flogged; 
the rest shall be forgiven, if they will go quietly to bed, and 
give up all their fireworks." Having so said, he descended 
from above with his friends, and in about a quarter of an hour 
afterwards, armed with a tremendous whip, he appeared among 
his satellites below. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Much excellenty and eonsequentli/ useless^ diplomacy displayedr-- 
A truce, and many heads broken^^the battle rages; and, at 
lengthy the pueriks achieve the victory. 

The reader must not suppose that, while masters and scho- 
Im'S were ranged against each other as antagonists,, they were 
quiet as statues. There was much said on both sides, reason- 
ings, entreaties, expostulations, and even jocularity passed be- 
tween the adverse, but yet quiescent ranks. In this wordy 
warfare the boys had the best of it, and I'm sure the ushers had 
no stomach for the fray — if they fought, they must fight, in 
some measure, with their hands tied; for their own judgment 
told them that they could not be justified in inflictingr upon 
their opponents any desperate wounds. In fact, considering 
all the circumstances, though they asseverated that the boys 
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were terribly in the wrong, they 'could not say that Mr. Root 
was conspicuously in the right. 

When Mr. Root got among his myrmidons, he resolutely 
cried, **€rentlemen as^^tants, advance, and seize Master At* 
kinson. Master Brewster, Master Davenant, and especially 
Master Rattlin;" the said Master Rattlin having very officious- 
ly wriggled himself into the first rank. Such is the sanctity 
of established authority, that we actually gave back, with ser- 
ried files howeyer, as our opponents advanced. All had now 
been lost, even our honour, had it not been for the gallant con- 
< duct of young Henry St. Albans, a natural son of the Duke of 

Y , who was destined for the army, and, at that time, 

studying fortification, and to some purpose — ^for, immediately 
behind our front ranks, and while Mr. Root was haranguing and 
advancing, St. Albans had ranged the desks quite across the 
room, in two tiers, one above the other; the upper tier with 
their le^ in the ear, no bad substitute for chevauanie-frize. In 
fact, this manoeuvre was an anticipation of the barricades of 
Paris. When the boys came to the obstacle, they made no 
difficulty of creeping under or jumping over it — ^but for the 
magisterial Mr. Root, fully powdered; or the classical master 
full of Greek; or the mathematical master, conscious of much 
algebra, to creep under these desks, would have been iitfra dig,^ 
and for them to have leapt over was impossible. The younger 
assistants might certainly have performed the feat, but they 
would have been but scurvily treated for their trouble, on the 
wrong side of the barricade. 

When two antagonist bodies cannot fight, it is no bad pas- 
time to parley. St. Albans was simultaneously and unanimous- 
ly voted leader, though we had many older than he, for he was but 
eighteen. A glorious youth was that St. Albans. Accomplished, 
generous, brave, handsome, as are all his race, and of the most 
bland and sunny manners that ever won woman's love or softened 
man's asperity. He died young — ^wherel Where should he 
have died, since this world was deemed, by providence, not 
deserving of him, but amidst the enemies of his country, her 
banners waving victoriously above, and her enemies flying be- 
fore, his bleeding bodyl 

. Henry now stood forward as our leader and spokesman: elo- 
quently did he descant upon all our grievances, not forgetting 
mouldy i>read, cag^ mutton, and hebdomadal meat pies. He 
represented to Mr. Root the little honour that he would gain in 
the contest, and the certain loss — the damage to his property, 
and to his reputation — ^the loss of scholars, and of profit; and 
he begged him to remember that every play-box in the school- 
room was filled with fireworks, and that they were all detennia- 
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ed, and sorry he was in thisicase to be obliged to uphold such 
a determination, they were one and all resolved, if permission 
were not given to let off the fireworks out of doors, Aey would 
in— the consecjuences be on Mr. Root's head. His speech was 
concluded amidst continued ^^bravos" and shouts of ^*NoWy 
now!" 

Old R I ds, our classic, quietly stood by, and taking snuff 
byhaiidfuls, requested, nay entreated Mr. Root to pass it all 
off as a joke, and let the boys, with due restrictions, have their 
will. Mr. Root, with a queer attempt at looking pleasant, then 
said, "He began to enter into the spirit of the thing — it was well 

St up — there could be nothing really disrespectful meant, since 
r. Henry St. Albans was a party to it, (be it known that Henry 
was an especial favourite,) and that he was inclined to humour 
them, and look upon the school in the light of a fortress about 
to capitulate. He therefore would receive a flag of truce, and 
listen to proposals." 

The boys began to be delighted. The following conditions 
were drawn up, and a lad, with a white handkerchief tied to a 
sky-rocket stick, was hoisted over the bench into the besieging 
(quarters. 'Hie paper, after reciting (as is usual with all rebels 
in arms against their lawful sovereign) their unshaken loyalty, 
firm obedience, and unqualified devotion, went on thus — ^but 
we shall, to save time, put to each proposition the answer re- 
tamed: — 

1. The young gentlemen shall be permitted, as in times 
past, to discharge their fireworks, round what remains of 
the bonfire, between the hours of nine and eleven o'clock. — 
Ans, Granted, with this limitation, that all young gentle* 
men under the age of nine, shall surrender their fireworks 
to the elder boys, and stand to see the display without the 
fence. 

2. That any damage, or injury caused by the said display, 
to Mr. Root's premises, fences, dec, shall be made good by 
a subscription of the school. — Ans. Granted. 

3. It now being nearly eight o'clock, the young gentlemen 
shall have their usual suppers. — Ans. Granted. 

4. That a general amnesty shall be proclaimed, and that 
no person or persons shall suffer in any manner whatever, 
for the part that he or they may have taken in this thought- 
less resistance.—ilw*. Granted with the exception of Mas- 
ters Atkinson, Brewster, Davenant, and Rattlin. 

Upon the last article issue was joined, the flag of truce 
still flying during the debate. The very pith of the thing 
was the act of lull amnesty and oblivion. Yet so eager were 
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now the majority of the boys foi: their amusemeDt, that had 
it not been for the noble firmness of St. Alban's, the leaders, 
with poor Pilgarlick, would have been certainly sacrificed 
to their lust of pleasure. But the afiair was soon brought 
to a crisis. All this acting the military pleased m^ most 
mightily, and the better to enjoy it, I crouched under one of 
the desks that formed the barricade, and, with my head and 
shoulders thrust into the enemy's quarters, 'sat grinning 
forth my satisfaction. 

The last clause was still canvassing, when unheard of 
treachery! Mr. Root, seeing his victim so near, seized me 
by the ears, and attempted to lug me away captive. My 
schoolfellows attempted to draw me back. St. Albans pro- 
tested — even some of the masters said "shame!" when Mr. 
Root, finding he could not succeed, gave me a most swing- 
ing slap of the face, as a parting benediction, and relinquish* 
ed his grasp. No sooner did I fairly find myself on the right 
■side of ihe barricade, than, all my terrors overcome by pain, 
1 seized an inkstand and discharged it point blank at the 
fleecy curls of the ferulafer with an unlucky fatality of aim! 
, Mr. Root's armorial bearings were now, at least on his 
crest, blanche chequered noire. 

"On, my lads, on!" exclaimed the gallant St. Albans; the 
barricades were scaled in an instant, and we were at fisty 
cuffs with our foes. Rulers flew obliquely, perpendicularly, 
and horizontally — ^inkstands made ink spouts in the air, with 
their dark gyrations — ^books, that the authors had done their 
best to fasten on their shelves, peacefully for ever, for once 
becamB lively, and' made an impression. I must do Mr. 
Root tne justice to say, that he bore him gallantly in the 
melee. His white and black head popped hither and thither, 
and the smack of His whip resounded horribly among the 
shins of his foes. 

Old R Ids not, even in battle, being able to resist the 

inveteracy of habit, had the contents of his large snufl-mull 
forced into his eyes, ere twenty strokes were struck. He 
ran roaring and prophesying like blind Tiresias, among 
both parties, and, as a prophet we respected him. The 
French master being very obese was soon borne down, and 
there he lay sprawling and calling upon glory, and la belle 
France, whilst both sides passed over him by turns, giving 
him only an occasional kick when they found him in their 
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way. It is said of Mr. Simp— on, the mathematical master 
—but I will not vouch for the truth of the account, for it 
seems too Homeric — that being hard pressed, he seized, and 
lifted up the celestial globe, wherewith to beat down his op- 
ponents, but being a very absent man, and the ruling passion 
being always dreadfully strong upon him, he began, instead 
of striking down his adversaries, to solve a problem upon it, 
but, before he had found the value of a single tangent, the orb 
was beaten to pieces about his skull, and he then saw more 
stars in his eyes than ever twinkled in the milky way. In 
less than two minutes. Mr. Root to his crest added gules — 
his nose spouted blood, his eyes were blackened, and those 
beautiful teeth, of which he was so proud, were alarmingly 
loosened. 

For myself, I did not do much— I could not— I could not 
for very rapture: I danced, and shouted, in all tlie madness 
of exhilaration. I tasted then, for the first time, the fierce 
and delirious poison of contention. Had the battle cry been 
"A Rattlin!" instead of "A St. Albans!" I could not have 
been more elated. The joy of battle to the young heart, is 
like water to the sands of the desert— Which cannot be sa- 
tiated. 

In much less than three minutes the position under the 
gallery was carried. Root and the masters made good their 
retreat through the door, and barricadoed it strongly on the 
outside — so that, if we could boast of having barred him out, 
he could boast equally of having barred us in. We made 

three prisoners, Mr. R ^Ids, Mr. Moineau, and a lanky, 

sneaking, turnip-complex ioned, under usher, who used to 
write execrable verses to the sickly housemaid, and borrow 
half-crowns of the simple wench, wherewith to buy pomatum 
to plaister his thin, lank hair. He was a known sneak, and 
a suspected tell-tale. The booby fell a-crying in a dark cor- 
ner, and we took him with his handkerchief to his eyes. Out 
of the respect that we bore our French and Latin masters, 
we gave them their liberty, the door being set a-jar for that 
purpose, but we reserved the usher, that, like the American 
Indians, we might make sport with him. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



Jin affecting appeal that effects nothing — The rebels commence 
their rejoicings^-They are suddenly damped — The firemen 
defeat the fire^hoys by means of water — The victors are van-* 
quishedi, who shortly find themselves covered with disgrace 
and the bed-clothes, 



When we informed the captive usher that he was destined 
for the high honour of being our Guy Faux, and that he 
should be the centre of our fireworks, promising him to burn 
him as little as we could help, and as could jreasonably be 
expected, his terror was extreme, and he begged, like one in 
the agonies of death, that we would rather bump him. We 
granted his request, for we determined to be magnanimous, 
and he really bofe it like a stoic. 

The beauty of the scene is to come yet. Scarcely had we 
finished with the usher, than Mrs. Root, "like Niobe, alJ in 
tears," appeared with out-stretched arms in the gallery. Her 
out-strefched arms, her pathetic appeals, her sugared pro- 
mises, had no avail — the simple lady wanted us to go to bed, 
and Mr. Root, to use her own expression, should let us all 
off to-morrow. We were determined to stay up, and let all 
our jSreworks off to-night. But we granted to her interces- 
sion, that all the little boys should be given up to her. 

It now became a very difficult thing to ascertain who was 
a little boy. Many a diminutive urchin of eight, with a stout 
soul, declared that he was a big fellow, and several lanky 
lads, with sops of bread for hearts, called themselves little 
boys. There was, as I said before, no communication from 
the school-room with the orchestra; we were, therefore, ob» 
liged to pile the desks as a platform, and hand up the chicken- 
hearted to take protection under the wing of the old hen. 

Our captive usher respectfully begged to observe that, 

though he could not -say that he was exactly a little boy, yet 

if it pleased us, he would much rather go to bed, as he had 

lately taken physic. The plea was granted, but not the 

Vol. 1.-^7 
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Blatform. That was withdrawn, and he vvas forced to climb 
En onrof the pillars; and as we were charitably inclined, we 
Je'^t him all the impetus we could, by sundry appliances ?f 
iwitclM and rulers, in order to excite a rapid circulation in 
those paru that would most expedite his upward propulsion, 
upon the same principles that cause us to fire one extremiQr 
ot- a Vun! in order to propel the ball from the other. He hay- 
r„gb^een gathered with the rest round Mrs. Root, she actually 
mfde us i curtsey in the midst of her tears, and smiled as 
rte curfseyed bidding us all a good night, to be good boys, 
to do no mischief, and, above all, to take care of the flr^ 
Then having obt;ined from us a promise that we would 
Neither injure the organ, nor attempt to get into the orches- 
?mTe again curtseyed, and left us masters of the field. 
* Vow th?debate wL frequent and full. We had rebelled, 
and won the field of rebellion in order to be enabled to dis- 
^h«™fi our fireworks. The thought of descendins; by means 
of tlTwTndows was soon abandoned. We should have beea 
taken iTtheXail, even if we escaped breakipff our bones, 
m "were c'ompelle'd to use the -hool-room for the spaAl.ng 
display, and, all under the directions of Su Albans, we De- 

^''«Xt^TJ&he hero of that night ! Though I 
did no" pe form the deeds, I felt all the glow of one ; and, 
uiexnected honour! 1 was actually addressed by Henry St. 
^t^Sr himself as " honest Ralph Rattlin, the brave boy who 
flint in turhaunted room." There was a distinction for you ! 
Of course, 1 cannot tell how an old gentleman, rising sixty- 
Ot course, x c govereien places the blue ribbon over 

R fping sMrV b^ if^e%oys half the rapture 1 
then dW- he must be a very, very happy old man. 
'''^to«/a ru. -»'-rt.\tttworkrVTs"we?. 
f- ""tSriS S Cal Sn" S'fi^d^^tf ! 

and the upper P»f|.°f,f„'f brocket''- The first volley of 
free egress "[.""/Si^ul firework went through the win- 
a' Tarl^ds O.U C ! at an angle of about sixty-five 
dows «"*><'"."'"..). d„t ' nobly; when— when— of course, 
degrees and did »''«>'*'"'?">' ^^g „„ fi^. Aals ! 
the ^''der will think that the roo^. ^^^^.^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ 

it was quite '*'«/*i^"^',t\hfgLies of its many-coloured 
just begun to to, in a I the gw ^^^^J ^ ^^^^^ 
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ftiid the Catherine wheel, amidst the laughter of the men, in 
which even we anticipated, whilst we heard the clank, clank, 
clank, of the infernal machine workinor in the play-ground. 
Mr. Root was not simple enough to permit his house to be 
barned down with impunity, and since he found he could 
do no better, he resolved to throw cold water upon our 
proceedings. 

The school-room door was now thrown open, to permit us 
to go out if we pleased, but we chose to remain were we were, 
for the simple reason, that we did not know whom we might 
meet on the stairs. We had agreed,! under the directions of 
St. Albans, to let ofF'our fireworks with some order; but now, 
instead of playthings for amusement, they were turned into 
engines of offence. Showers of squibs, crackers, and every 
species of combustible were hurled at our opponents above 
us. It was the struggle of fire with water; but that cold and 
powerful stream played continuously ; wherever it met us it 
took away our breath, and forced us to th« ground, yet we 
bore up gallantly, and the rockets that we directed. into the 
orchestra very often drove our enemies, back, and would have 
severely injured the organ, had they not covered it witii 
blankets. 

We advanced our desks near the gallery, to use them as 
scaling-ladders to storm ; but it would not do, they were not 
sufficiently high, and the stream dashed the strongest of us 
back. However, we plied our fiery missiles as long as 
they lasted, but the water never failed — its antagonist element 
did too soon. Whilst it lasted, considering there was no 
slaughter, it was a very glorious onslaught. 

In one short half hour we were reduced. Drowned, burnt, 
blackened— looking very foolish, and fearing very considera- 
* ably, we now approached the door : it was still open*— no 
attempt to capture any one— no opposition was offered to us; 
but the worst of it was, we were obliged to sneak through 
files of deriding neighbours and servants, and we each crept 
to bed like a dog that had stolen a pudding, any thing but 
satisfied with our exploits, or the termination of them. 

St. Albans would not forgive himself. He heaped im- 
measurable shame upon his own head, because he had not 
secured the orchestra. He declared he had no military 
genius. He would bind himself an apprentice to a country car- 
penter, and make pigsties — ^he would turn usher and the boys 
should bump him for an ass — he would run away. He did 
the latter. 

Leaving the firemen to see all safe, Mr. Root to deplore his 
defaced school-room and his destroyed' property, Mrs. Root to 
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prepare for an ioimensity of cases of cold, and burnt faces and 
hands,— 'I shall here conclude the history of the famous bar- 
ring out of the fifth of November, of the year of grace, 18 — . 
If it had not all the pleasures of a real siege and battle, ex- 
cepting actual slaughter, I donU know what pleasure is; and 
the reader by-and-by will find out that I had afterwards op- 
portunities enough of judging upon this sort of kingly pas- 
times, in which th% cutting of throats was not omitted. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



Is full of moral and religious disquisition , therefore it hehmdh 
the general reader^ to look at and pass it by with that inat» 
ieniion that readers generally have for morality and religion* 

If we may judge from the expressed sentiments of the first 
general of any age, the feelings and retrospections after a 
splendid victory are any thing but exhilarating. Indeed, our 
hero has not only fought many good battles, but said a fisw 
good things. When, after the achievement of Waterloo, he 
exclaimed that the victory was only less to be deplored than 
the defeat, he spoke at once with the sublimity of the Chris- 
tian and the deptluof the philosopher. If, then, seeing it in- 
volves so many distressingcontingencies, even a victory gives 
but little satisfaction, a drawn battle' must consequently give 
much less. We will not say one single word of a defeat. 
We, of the academy, would never acknowledge so much 
shame as that word expresses. It was a drawn battle in every 
sense. Had we not drawn the magisterial blood of Mr. 
Root] Had not, in return, Mr. Root drawn off all the dis- 
posable water on his premises] Had we not, at the end of 
the affray, drawn oflf pur forces unmolested 1 Neither party 
occupied the field of battle, that incontestable proof of vic- 
tory. Certainly it was a drawn battle. 

The fastidious may call all this a mere quibbling upon 
words—but unjustly: did they ever read the despatches of 
two contending powers, neither of which has much^to boast 
of excepting honourable blows — it will then be perceived that 
they make out their case, in no manner more effectually than 
I have done mine. There is much virtue in the artful con- 
strnction of words. 
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When the boys came dow[> stairs there was as comfortless 
a scene displayed before them, as the most retribative justice 
could have wished to visit on the rebellious. The morning ■ 
raw and cold, the floor saturated with water, and covered 
with cases of exploded fireworks; the school-room in horrible 
confusion, scarcely a pane of glass unshattered — the walls 
blackened, the books torn — and then the masters and ushers 
stole in, looking both suspicious and discomfited. Well, we 
went to prayers, ^and very lugubriously indeed did we sing 
the hymn, 

*' Awake, my soul, and with the son 
Thy daily course of duty run.'* 

Now, that morning, no one could tell whether the sun had 
waked or not, at least he kept his bed curtains of fog closely ' 
drawn, and about twenty-five of the scht)lar^ave a new read'7 
ing to "thy daily course of duty run," as, immediately after 
they had paid their doleful orisons, they took the course of 
running their duty by running away. There were no classes 
tliat day. Mr. Root did not make his appearance — and we 
had a constrained holiday. 

On the 7th, to use a nautical expression, we had repaired 
damages, and we began to fall into the usual routine of scho- 
lastic business — but it was full a week before our master 
made his appearance in the school-room, and he did so then 
with a green shade over his eyes, to conceal the green shades 
under them. He came in at the usual hour of noon— the black 
list was handed up to him — and I expected, in the usual order 
of things, an assiduous flogging, but in this world we are 
the martyrs of disappointment. The awful man folded op the 
paper very melancholily, and thrust it into his waistcoat 
pocket, and thus saved me the expense of some very excel- 
lent magnanimity, which I had determined to display, had he 
proceeded to flagellation. It was my intention, very intre- 
pidly, to have told him, that if he punished me, I also would 
run away. On the veracity of a schoolboy, I was disappoint- 
ed at not receiving my three or four dozen. 

I had now fairly commenced my enthusiastic epoch. I 
was somebody. I still slept in the haunted room. I had 
struck the first blow in the barring out — St. Albans had 
openly commended me for my bravery— I could no longer 
despise myself, and the natural consequence was, that others 
dared not. 1 formed friendships, evanescent certainly, but 
rery sweet, and very sincere. Several of the young gentle- 
men promised to prevail upon their parents to invite me to 

7* 
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their homes, daring the approaching holidays; but either 
their memories were weak, or their fathers obdurate. 

Well, the wiuter holidays came at last, and I was left sole 
inhabitant of that vast and lonely school-room, with one fire 
for my solace, and one tenpenny dip for my enlightenment. 
How awful and supernatural seemed every passing sound that 
beat upon my anxious ears! Every thing round me seemed 
magnified — ^the massive shadows were as the wombs teeming 
with unearthly phantoms — the whistle of the wintry blasts 
against the windows, voiced the half unseen beings that my 
fears acknowledged in the deep darknesses x>f the vast cham- 
ber. And then that lonely orchestra,— often did I think that 
I heard low music from the organ, as if touched by ghostlv 
fingers — how gladly I would have sunk down from my soli- 
tude to the vulgarity of the servants^ hall — but that was now 
carefully interdicted. The consequences of all this seclusion 
to a highly imaginative, and totally unregulated mind, must 
have been much worse than putting me to sleep in the haunt* 
ed room; for in that I had my counter spell — and long use 
had almost endeared me to it, and its grotesque carvings— 
but this dismally large school-room, generally so instinct 
with life, so superaboundi'ng in animation, was painfully 
fearful, even from the contrast. Twenty times in the even- 
ing, when the cold blast came creeping along the floor, and 
wound round my ankles, did I imagine it was the chill hand 
of some corpse, thrust up from beneath, that was seizing me, 
in order to drag me downwards — and a hundred times, as the 
long flame from the candle flared up tremulously, and shook 
the deep shadows that encompassed me around, did I fancy 
that there were very hideous faces indeed mouthing at me 
amidst the gloom — ^and my own gigantic shadow — it was a 
vast horror of itself personified! It was a cruel thing, even 
in Mr. Root, to leave me alone so many hours in that stupen- 
dous gloom, but his wife — fie upon her! 

Considering how my imagination had been before worked 
upon, even from my earliest childhood, and the great nervous 
excitahilfty of my temperament, it is a wonder that my mind 
did not reel, if not succumb — but I now began to combat the 
approaches of one sort of insanity with the actual presence of 
another — / wrote verses. That was ** tempering the wind to 
the shorn lamb,*' as Sterne would have expressed it, after the 
prettiest fashion imaginable. 

Had I not the reader so completely at my mercy— did I not 
think him or her not only the gentlest but also the most de- 
serving of all the progeny of Japhet-^did I not think that it 
would be the very acme of ingratitude to impose upon him or 
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her, I would certainly transcribe a centaine, or so, of these 
javenile poems. It is true they are very bad — but then that 
is a proof that they are undeniably genuine. I really have, 
.in some things, a greatness of soul. I will refrain — but in 
order that these effusionsfnay not be lost to the world, I offer 
them to the Annuals for 1837; not so much for the sake of 
pecuniary compensation, but in order to improve the reading 
' of some of that very unreadable class of books. 

Wejl, during these dismal holidays, I wrote verses, and 
began to take, or. to make, my madness methodical. The 
boyS came back, and having left me a very Bobadil, they 
now found me a juvenile Bavins; not quite so bad as a juvenile 
Whior, however, for I could boast of being able to rhyme 
ghost, with twelve words at most. Oh! but I became a lad 
of great consideration. 

1, wish much to hurry over this part of my life, but I should 
not be using those philosophical geniuses well, who love to 
study all the vagaries of the human mind, did I omit to de- 
scribe a very peculiar hallucination that held the most des- 
potic sway over me for more than a month. This phase of 
mental associations was so singular and so perfect, and will 
be viewed in such dififerent lights by persons as they are 
biassed by education or by prejudice, that I shall merely con- 
fine myself to the fact, and leave others to pronounce an opi- 
iipon it. I only beg leave most solemnly tp asseverate 
ibat what I am going to state is unexaggerated tnith. 

1 was at this period nearly in ray thirteenth year, and, 
what with my rhyming, and my fistical prowess— my cha* 
racter for bravery, and the peculiarity of my situation, as it 
regarded its mystery — I became that absurd thing that the 
French call " une tete monfee,'^ When persons act much, 
they soon find it necessary to reason. I was thus forced, in 
order to preserve my position, to become irrationally rational. 
Root had ceased to flog me. I could discover that he even 
began to fear me — and just in proportion as he seemed to 
avoid all occasion to punish me, I became towards him mild, 
ohservant, and respectful. The consequence was, that, as I 
was no longer frightened out of my wits at church; from very 
weariness, and for the sake of variety, I began to attend to 
t^ie sermons. What a lesson ought not this to be to in- 
VlKUCtors! One Sunday, I returned from church in a state of 
almost spiritual intoxication. The rector was a pale, at- 
lenuated man, with a hollow, yet flashing eye — a man who 
'seemed to have done with every thing in this world, except- 
ing to urge on his brethren to that better one, to which him- 
fielf was fast hastening; and, on this memorable day, that I 
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fancied myself a convert, he had been descanting on the life 
of th« young Samuel. Of course he, very appropriately, 
often turned to the juvenile part of his congregation; and aa I 
was seated in the front row, I felt as if I were alone in the 
church — as if every word was individually addressed to my- 
self; his imploring yet impassioned glances seemed to irra- 
diate my breast. with a sweet glory. I felt at once, that, 
since the goodness of the Creator was inexhaustible, the fault 
must rest with man if there were no more Samuels, so I de- 
termined to be one — to devote myself entirely to divine ab- 
straction, to heavenly glory, and to incessant worship — and, 
stupendous as the assprtion may seem, for six weeks I did so. 
This resolution became a passion — a madness. I was as 
one walking in a sweet trance— I revelled in secret bliss^ as 
if I had found a glorious and inexhaustible treasure. I spoke 
to none of my new state of mind — absorbed as 1 was, I yet 
dreaded ridicule — but I wrote hymns, I composed sermons. 
If I found my attention moving from heavenly matters, I 
grew angr^ with myself, and I renovated my flagging atten- 
tion with inward ejaculation. I had all the madness of the 
anchorite upon me in the midst of youthful society, yet with- 
out his asceticism, and certainly without his vanity. 

My studies, of course, were nearly totally neglected, under 
this complete alienation of spirit, and Mr. Root, lenient as 
he had lately become towards me, began to flog again; and*^ 
shall I be believed when I say iti — I have been examining 
my memory most severely, and I am sure it has delivered up 
its record faithfully; but yet, I hardly dare give it to the 
world — but, despite of ridicule, I find myself compelled to 
say, that those nog^^ings I scarcely felt. I looked upon them 
as something received for the sake of an inscrutable and 
unfathomable love, and I courted them — they were pleasura- 
ble. I now can well understand the enthusiasm and the 
raptures of that ridiculous class of exploded visionaries, 
called flagellants. I certainly was in a state of complete 
oblivion to every thing but a dreamy fanaticism, and yet that 
term is too harsh, and if would be impiety to call it holiness, 
seeing that it was a state of inutility; and yet, many well 
meaning persons will think, no doubt, that my infant and 
almost sinless hand, had hold of a blessed link of that chain 
of ineffable love, which terminates in the breast of that awful 
Being, who sits at the right hand of the throne of the 
Eternal. I give, myself, no opinion. I only state facts. 
But I cannot help hazarding a conjecture of what I might 
have been, had I then possessed a friend in any one of my 
instructors, who could have pointed out to me what were the 
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precincts of Iroe piety, what those of incipient insanity. At 
that time I had the courage to achieve any thing. Let the 
cold-hearted and the old say what they will, youth is the 
time for moral hravery. The withered and the aged mistake 
their failing forces for calmness and resignation, and an 
apathy, the drear anticipator of death, for presence of mind. 
However, this state of exalted feeling had a very ludicrous 
termination. 1 ceased fighting, I was humble, seeking 
whom I might serve, reproving no one, but striving hard to 
'"-e all, giving, assisting, and actually panting for an oppor- 
ity of receiving a slap on one side of the face, that I 
Ight offer the other for the same infliction. The reader may 
^ re that I had the Bible almost constantly before me, 
not employed in what I conceived some more active of- 
of what I thought sanctification. But, though the spirit 
be strong, at times, the body will be weak. I believe I 
^ 6d^f a few minutes over the sacred book, when a wag 
fWOle.iraway, and subst'tuted for it the ** renowned and vera- 
joteis bistort' of the Seven Champions of Christendom." — 
^^$ire was fljte frwitispiece, the gallant St. George, in green 
"~*gold armour, thrusting his spear into the throat of the 
on. In green and gold scales. What a temptation! I 
book coyly at first. I asked for ray Bible. " Read 
h," said the purloiner; and oh! recreant that I was, 
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cored in three hours of being a saint, of despising 
ing, and of aping Samuel. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



Ralph receives an infusion of patriotism'^Is himself drilled a 
drills a iouch^hole — He turns out a monstrous big liar^-^S^ 
body comes to see hiin whom nobody can seCy and the my 
ends in another migraiion. 

It is the natare of men and boys to run into extffm^s* 
have carried the reader with me through my dei^ponfllgf 
enthusiastic epochs. I now come to the nnit)st -tniserabie^ 
all, my mendacious one. An avowed poetip entitle!, d^ji' 
to a' good latitude of fiction; but I abused this privilege 
wofuHy. I became a confirmed and intrepid liar— and th 
too, was the natural course of my education, or the 
it. I began to read all manner of romances. The 
military and chivalrous spirit strong in the school — i 
for volunteering was general, and our numerous echo 
almost all trained to arms. The government itself supp 
us with a half dozen drill sergeants to complete us in our 
manual and platoon exercises. We had a very pretty \\tA4 
form, and our equipments as infantry were complete in all 
things, save and excepting, that all the muskels of the junior 
boys had no touch-holes. Mine was delivered to me in this 
innocent state. Oh! that was a great mortification on field- 
days, when we were allowed to incorporate with the united 

— and volunteers, whilst all the big lads actually ^ 

off real powder, in line with real men, to be bKliged to 
a wooden Hint against a sparkless hammer. A mortifii 
I could not, I would not, endure. 

There was a regular contention between Mn Root, 
musket, and myself, and at last, by giving my sergeai 
shilling, 1 conquered. Every day that our muskets werej 
amined on parade, mine would be found with a touch 
drilled in it; as certainly as it was found, so certainly 
hoisted. In that fever of patriotism, I, of all' the schi 
though denied powder and shot, was the only one that bled 
for my country. However, I at length had the supreme fell* 
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city of blowing powder in the face of vaeaney, in high de- 
fiance of Buonaparte and his assembled legions on the coasts 
of Boulogne. Thus I had military ardour added to my other 
ardencies. Moreover, I had learned to swim in the New 
River, and, altogether, began to fancy myself a hero. . 

I began now to appreciate and to avail myself of the mys- 
tery of my birth. I did not read romances and novels for 
nothing. So I began my mendacious career. Oh! the im- 
probable and impossible lies that I told, and that were retold, 
and all believed. I was a prince incognito; my father had 
coined money — and I gave my deluded listeners glimpses at 
pocket-pieces as proofs; if I was doubted, I fought. The 
elder boys shook their heads, and could make nothing of it. 
The ushers made what inquiries they dared, and found nothing 
which they could contradict positively, but much upon which 
to found conjecture. 

StilU notwithstanding my success, my life began to grow 
burthensome. The lies became too manifold, too palpable, 
and, to me, too onerous. They had been extremely incon- 
sistent — ^ridicule began to raise her hissing head. Shame be- 
came my constant companion — ^yet 1 lied on. I think I may 
safely say, that 1 would, at the time that I was giving my- 
self out as a future king, have scorned the least violation of 
the truth, to have saved myself from the most bitter punish- 
ment, or to injure, in the least, my worst enemy; my lies 
were only those of a most inordinate vanity; began in order 
to make a grand impression of myself, and persevered in, 
through obstinacy and pride. But! was crushed beneath the 
stupendous magnificence of my own creations. I had been 
so circumstantial — described palaces, reviews, battles, my 
own chargers, and now — oh! how sick all these fabrications 
made me! It was time I left the school, or that life left me, 
for it had become intolerable. And yet this state of misery, 
the misery of the convicted, yet obstinately persevering liar, 
lasted nearly a year. Let me hurry over it; but, at the same 
time, let me hold it up as a picture to youth, upon the same 
principle as the Spartans showed drunken ^slaves to their 
children. Could the young but conceive a tithe of the mise- 
ry 1 endured, they would never after swerve from truth. 

I have not time to expatiate on several droll mishaps that 
occurred to Mr. Root; how he was once bumped" in all the 
lowing panoply of equine war; how, when one night, with 
well powdered, he crept upon all fours, as wjs his 
l^ne of the boys* bedrooms, to listen to their night- 
)n8; and how such visit being expected, as hit 
le side of the bedstead, it was there immovably 
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fixed, by tho application of a half-pound of warm cobbler's 
wax, anil release could only be given by the Jaaon-like ope- 
ration of Qhearing the fleecy locks. We mast rapidly pass on. 
i was eager to get away from this school, and my desire was 
i)(complished in the following very singnlar manner. 

One fine sunshiny Sunday morning, as we were all ranged 
in goodly fashion, two by two, round the play-ground, prepa- 
ratory to issuing through the house to go to church, the nnn^ 
8ual cry was heard, of *^ Master RattUn wanted,** which was 
always understood to be the joyful signal that some parent or 
friends had arrived as a visitor. I was immediately hurried 
into the house, a whispering took place between Mr. and Mrs. 
Root, and the consequence was, that I was bustled up into 
the bedroom, and my second best clothes, which I then had 
on, were changed for the best, and, with a supererogatory 
dab wiih a wet towel over my face, I was bronght down, and, 
my little heart playing like a pair of castinets against my 
ribs, 1 was delivered into the tender keeping of the peda- 
gogue. 

Having taken me by the hand, whilst he was practising all 
the amenities with his countenance, he opened the parloor- 
door, where the supposititious visitor was expected to be 
found, and lo ! the room was empty. Mrs. Root and the ser- 
vants were summoned, and they all positively declared, and 
were willing to swear to the fact, that a gentleman had gone 
into the room, who had never gone out. It was a front parlour, 
on the ground floor, and from the window he could not have 
emergred, as the area intervened between that and the foot 
pavement; and to see a gentleman scrambling through by that 

orifice into the principal street of , and from ene of the 

principal houses of the town, whilst all the people were going 
to church, was a little too preposterous even for Mr. Root's 
master-of-fact imagination. However, they all peeped up the 
chtmney one after the other, as if an elderly, military-looking 
gentleman, encumbered with a surtoui, for thus he was des- 
cribed, would have been so generous as to save my school- 
master a shilling, by bustling- up his chimney, and bringing 
down the soot. The person was not to be found; Root began 
to grow alarmed— a constable was sent for, and the house was 
searched from the attics to thd* cellar. The dwelling was not, 
however, robbed, nor any of its inmates murdered, notwith- 
standing the absconder could not be found. 

Now, Mr. Root was a man wise in his own 
yet was he, notwithstanding, a great fool. He 
that class who can sometimes overreach a neigh' 
doing so, inevitably loses his own balance, and( 
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the mire. A safiraoioos ninny, who had an " I told you so,'^ 
for every possible event after it had happened. Indeed, he 
was so much in the habit of applying his favonrite phrase 
upon all unhappy occasions, that he could not help using it 
to an unfortunate housemaid of his, one morning, who had d«> 
liyered herself secretly of twins the previous night. Mrs. 
Root did not like the application of the sentence at all. 

Instead of taking the common sense view of the affair of 
the missed gentleman, and supposing that the footman had 
been bribed to let him quietly out at the street-door, who, 
perhaps, had found his feelings too little under his control to 
go through the interview with me that he sought, Root set 
about maKing a miracle of the matter. It was astonishing-^ 
nay, superhuman! It boded some misfortune to him; and so 
it really did, by the manner in which he treated it. I verily 
believe, that had the servants or Mrs. Root, who had seen 
the gentleman, averred to a cloven foot as peeping out from his 
military surtout, he would have given the assertion not only 
unlimited credence, but unlimited circulation also. How- 
ever, as it was, he made himself most egregiously busy; 
there were his brother churchwardens, and the curate, sum- 
moned to assist him in a court of inquiry; evidence was taken 
in form, and a sort of j^roce^ verbal drawn out, and duly attest- 
ed. Mr. Root was a miracle-monger, and gloried in being 
able to make himself the hero of his own miracles. 

'Well, after he had solaced himself by ^oing about to all 
his neighbours with this surprising paper m hand, for about 
the space of a fortnight, he thought to pot the climax to his 
policy and his vain glory, by taking it and himself up to the 
banker's in town where he always got the full amount of his 
biils for my board and education paid without either exami- 
nation or hesitation. The worthy money-changer looked 
grimly polite at the long and wonderful account of the school- 
master, received a copy of the account of the mysterious 
visitor with most emphatic silence, and then bowed the com- 
municant out of his private room with all imaginable eti- 
quette. 

Mr. Root came home on excellent terms with himself; he 
imposed silence upon his good lady, his attentive masters 
and ushers, and then wiping the perspiration from his brow, 
proceeded to tell his admiring audience of his great, his very 
great exertions, and, how manfully through the whole aw- 
ful business he had done his duty. Alas! he soon found 
to hitf coet that he had done~ something more. In cockney 
}aaguag% he had done himself out of a good pupil. A fort- 
kiipit after I was again *♦ wanted,*' There was a glass 
Vol, I.— 8 
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eoach at the door. A very reserved sort of gentleman alight- 
ed, paid all demands up to the end of the ensuing half year, 
answered no questions, but merely producing a document^ 
handed me and aU my worldly wealth into his vehicle, and 
^ff we drove. 

To the best of my recollection, all the conversation that I 
heard from this taciturn person, was that sentence, so much 
the more remarkable for verity than originality, *' Ask no 
questions, and I shall tell you no stories." Having nothing 
else to do in this my enforced tete-a'teU^ I began to conjecture 
what next was going to become of me. At first I built no 
castles in the air; I had got quite siek of doina that aloud 
with my late school-fellows, and passing them all off as facts. 
Still it must be confessed, that my feelings were altogether 
pleasurable. It was a soul-cheering relief to have escaped 
from out of that vast labyrinth of 'lies that I had planted 
around me, and no longer to dread the rod-bearing Root; even 
novelty, under whatever form it may present itself, is always 
grateful to the young. 

In the midst of these agitatiojis I again found myself in 
town; and I began to hope that I should once more see my 
foster-parents. I began to rally up my ** little Latin and 
less Greek," in order to surprise the worthy sawyer and his 
wife; and I had fully determined to work out for him what 
the amount of his daily wages came to in a week, firstly by 
simple arithmetic, secondly by fractions, thirdly by decimals, 
and fourthly by duodecimals; and then to prove the whole 
correct by an algebraical equation. But all those triumphs of 
learning were not destined for me. I found at length, that the 
glass coach drove np the inn-yard oi some large coachmaster; 
but few words were said, and I was consigned to the coach- 
man of one of the country stages, with as little remorse and 
as little ceremony as if I had been an ugly, blear-eyed pug, 
forwarded in a basket, labelled, ^^ this side uppermost,^' to an 
old maiden aunt, or a superannuated grandmother. 

This was certainly unhandsome treatment to one who had 
been lately seriously telling his companions that he was a 
disguised prince of the blood, forced, for state reasons, to 
keep a strict incognito. It is true, that I travelled with four 
horses, and was attended by a guard; nay, that a flourish of 
ipusic preceded my arrival at various points of my journey; 
but all these little less than royal honours 1 shared with a 
plebeian butcher, a wheezing and attenuated plumber and 
glazier, and others of his lieges, all very useful, but^bardly 
deemed ornamental members of the body politic. 

But let me now pause at this point of my life; and* 1sui# 
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up in a few words, what 1 was at thirteen years of age; what 
I might have been, it is both useless and painful to conjec- 
ture. At that age, it is certain that the outlines of the char- 
acter are traced in, unerasably so. If the youth's bursts of 
passion have not been counteracted, all .his life he will ba 
passionate; if his vindictive feelings have not been corrected, 
all his life he will be revengeful; if religious principles have 
not been cultivated, he will be either lukewarm in faith, or a 
sinner, or a sceptic; if habits of industry have not been formed, 
he will for ever after think labour to be ignoble, and exertion 
only laudable when its immediate aim is pleasure. Now, 
what was I at thirteen;* the child of desertion or neglect; by 
turns, the footstool of oppression, or the shuttlecock of ca- 
price; alternately kicked, cajoled, and flatteredl I will tell the 
reader what I was. I was superstitious, with a degree of 
superstition that would have borne me within the drear realms 
of fatuity, had not a healthful temperament, and an indomita* 
ble pride, made me, whilst I believed in all absurd horrors, 
brave them. I owed this to the Methodist preachers. I hated 
public worship, and all that associated witli it; and for thhl 
feeling, I was indebted to the ehurch-observing disciplinarian, 
Mr. Koot. I was idle, extravagant, and as inconstant as the 
summer wind; though I could, when the whim seized me, 
wander amongst the flowers of literature, unwearied, for suo- 
cessive hours. This was the consequence of the neglect I 
experienced at school. I was obdurate, obstinate, and cruel 
—'the undoubted effects of my repeated floggings; and, above 
all, I was a monstrous liar. But mine was not the lying of 
profit, or of fear, but of ambition. I could not carve out for 
myself, young as I was, glory by my sword, so I vainly 
thought to create it to myself by my tongue. The consola- 
tion that I have in looking back upon this the shameful part 
of my character, was, that I did it heroically. If the axiom 
be true, that one murder makes a felon, a thousand a hero, 
surely I may say, one falsehood makes a grovelling liar, a 
thousand a magnificent inventor. But sound morality sees 
through and condemns the one and the other. There is 
nothing really great that is not true, even in those things that 
seem to take fiction for their basis. Let me earnestly advise 
every high-spirited, youth, to be' aware of romancing at 
school, or elsewhere. If he possess genius, he will not be 
able to stop himself, and the first pause that he will make will 
be, when he finds himself brought up suddenly, the standing* 
mark- for the derision of fools whom he despises, but whose 
Siiperiority he cannot dispute, because they have not lied. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



A chapter of disappointments^ which Ralph hopes the reader will 
not share — Some comparisons which he hopes will not be 
found odious, and some reflections which he thinks cannot be 
resented. 

My friends will perceive, that at the time of which I am 
epeakingf, the stage coach contained, if not actually a bad 
character, a person on the very verge of being one — that I was 
that graceless, yet tolerated being, a scamp, was very cer- 
tain — yet my gentle demeanour, my smooth, bright counte- 
nance, and never-ceasing, placid smile, would ha^ e given a 
very different impression of my qualities. I have been thus 
liberal in my confessions, in order that parents may see that 
their duties do not terminate where those of the schoolmaster 
begin; that the schoolmaster himself mast be taken to task, 
and the watcher, watched. 1 had been placed in one of the first 
boarding-schools near town; a most liberal stipend had been 
paid with me; I had every description of master; yet after'all 
this outlay of money, which is not dross — and waste of time, 
which is beyond price precious, what was I at leaving this 
academyl Let the good folks withinside of the Stickenham 
stage testify; by one trick or another 1 had contrived to make 
them all tolerably uncomfortable before the journey was half 
over. 

But where am I goingi Caesar and his fortunes are em- > 
barked in a stage X;oach. An hour and a half had elapsed, 
when 1 perceived that the horses were dragging the vehicle 
slowly up a steep hill. The full-leaved trees were arching 
for us, over head, a verdant canopy; the air becomes more 
bracing and elastic; and even I feel its invigorating influence, 
and cease to drop slily the gravelly dirt I had collected from 
my shoes, down the neck and back of a very pretty girl, who 
•at blushing furiously on my left. Now the summit is 
gained, and, in another mome'nt, the coach thunders down the 
other side of the hill. Bat what a beautiful view is spread 
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befora my fascinated eyes! And then rose up in my yoang 
heart the long sleeping emotions of love and kindred affec- 
tion. Into whose arms was I to be received; whose were to 
be the beautiful lips that were now longinor to kiss me with 
parental, perhaps fraternal rapturet Had la sisterl Coakl 
1 doubt it at that ecstatic momentl How I would love her! 
The fatted calf was not only killed, but cooked, to welcome 
the long lost. Nor Latin, nor French, nor Greek, nor Mathe- 
matics, should embitter, the passing moments. This young 
summer, that breathed such aromatic joy around me, had pat 
on its best smile to welcome me to my paternal abode. 
*" No doubt," said I td myself—^* no doubt but that some one 
of the strange stories that I told of myself at Root's, is going 
to be realised." 

In the midst of these rapturous anticipations, each later 
one becoming more wild and more glorious than the previous 
one that begot it, it wanting still an hour of sun down, all 
At once the coach stopped before a house, upon a gentle 
elevation — stopped with a jerk too, as if it were going to 
usher in some glorious event. I looked out, and behold! in 
hated gold letters upon the hated blue board, the bitterly 
hated word ** academy," met my agonised sigrht, 

I burst into tears. I needed no voice to tell me that I was 
the person to alight. I knew my doom. Farewell to all my 
glorious visions ! I could have hurled back into the face of 
the laughing sun, my hate, and called him deceiver, and trai«- 
tor, for had he not, with other causes, conspired to smile me, 
five minutes ago, into a fool's paradise? 

*' Master Rattlin, won*t you please to alight?" said one 
of those under-toned, gerund-si ngiiig voices, that my instinct 
told me to be an usher's. 

^^ No, thank'ee, sir," said I, amidst my sobbings, " I want 
to go home." 

'* But you are to get down here, however," said my evil- 
omened inviter. '* Your boxes are all off the coach, and the 
ooachman wants to go forward." 

♦' So do I." 

'< It's excessively droll this-— hi, hi, hi! As sure as my 
name's Saltseller^ it is excessively drolK So you want to 
get forward. Master Rattlin? why come to school, then, that's 
the way — droll is'nt it? Why you've been riding backwards 
all the way too— time to change— droll that— hi, hi!" 

^* It's no change," said I, getting out sulkily, ** from one 
scfhool to another— and do you cull this a school?" I coo* 
linued, looking around contemptuously, for I found about 
twenty little boys playing upon a green knoll before the hoiiM« 

8* 
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and over which we were compelled to walk to reach* it, as 
the road did not come near the habitation. ** Do you call 
this a school? *^ Well, if you catch me being flogged here, 
I'm a sop, that's all — a school! And I sappose you're the 
usher — I don't think those little boys bumped you last half 



year " 



<* I don't think they did," said Mr. Saltseller, which was 
actually the wretch's name, and with whom I fell desperately 
in bate at first sight. '^ Bump me!" he exclaimed, solilo- 
quising — and with that air of astonishment, as if he had 
heard the most monstrous impossibility spoken of imagina- 
ble. " Bump me! droll, is'nt it— excessively? "Where have 
you been brought up. Master Rattlin?" 

" Where they bar out tyrannical masters, and bump sneak- 
ing ushers," said I. "That's where I was brought up." 

'* Then that's what I call very bad bringing up." 

"Not so bad as being brought down here, any how." 

His next " excessively droll, isn't it?" brought us to the 
door of the academy; but, in passing over the play-ground, I 
could see at once that I was with quite another class of 
beings, than those who composed my late schoolfellows. 
They were evidently more delicately nurtured; they had not 
the air of school-boy daring to which I had been so much ac- 
customed; and they called each other "master." Every 
thing, too, seemed to be upon a miniature scale. The house 
was much smaller, yet there was an air of comfort and of 
health around, that at first I did not appreciate, though I 
could not help remarking it. 

No sooner was I conducted into the passage, than I heard 
a voice, which 1 thought I remembered, exclaim, " Show 
Master Rattlin in here, and shut the door." 

I entered; and the next moment I was in the arms of the 
mysterious and very beautiful lady that had called to see me 
the few times that I have recorded; and who, I conceived, 
was intimately connected with my existence. I think that I 
have before said, that she never avowed herself either to my 
nurse or to myself as more than my godmother. She evinced 
a brief but violent emotion; and then controlled her features 
to a very staid and matronly expression. For myself I wept 
most bitterly, from many mingled emotions; but, to the 
shame of human nature, and of my own, wounded pride was 
the most intolerable pan^ that I felt. In all my dreams I had 
made this lady the presiding genius. I gfive her, in my in- 
most heart, all the reverence and the filialaffection of a son; 
but it was the implied understanding between my love and 
my Tanityy that io joining herself to me as a mother, she 
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was to bestow upon me a duchess at least; though I should not 
have thought myself over- well used, had it been a princess. 
And here were all these glorious anticipations merged, sunk, 
destroyed, . in the person of a boarding-school mistress of 
about twenty boys, myself the biggest. It was no use that I 
said to myself over and over again, she is not less lovely— 
her voice less musical, her manners less endearing, or her 
apparel less rich. The startling truth was ever in my ear, 
she '^ keeps a school;'* and consequently, she cannot be my 
mother. 

She could not know what was passing in my mind; but 
it was evident that my grief was of that intensity that nearly 
approached to misery. She took me by the hand, showed me 
my nice little bed, the large garden, the river that ran at the 
bottom of it, and placed before me fruit and cakes; I would 
not be consoled; what business had she to be a schoolmis- 
tressl I had a thousand times rather have had Mrs. Brandon 
for a mother again— she had never deceived me. Btit I was 
fioon aware that this lady, whom I now, for the first time^ 
heard named, as Mrs. Cherfeuil, was as little disposed to 
grant me the honour of calling her mother, as I was to be- 
stow it. I was introduced to her husband as the son of a 
female friend of hers of early life; that she had stood god- 
mother to me, that my parentage was respectable; and, as he 
bad before had sufficient references to satisfy him from the 
agent, who had called a week before my arrival, the good 
man thought that there was nothing singular in the affair. 

But let us describe this good man, my new pedagogue. 
In all things he was the antithesis of Mr. Koot. The 
latter was large, florid, and decidedly handsome — Mr. Cher- 
feuil was little, sallow, and more than decidedly ugly. Mr. 
Root was worldly wise, and very ignorant; Mr. Cherfeuil, a 
fool in the world, and very learned. The mind of Mr. Root 
was so empty, that he found no trouble in arranging his one 
idea and a half; Mr. Cherfeuil's was so full, titat there was 
no room for any arrangement at all. Mr; Root would have 
thought himself a fool if he condescended to write poetry; 
but he supposed he could, for he never tried. Mr. Cherfeuil 
would have thought any man a fool that did not perceive at- 
ODce that he, Cherfeuil, was born a great poet. Shall I carry, 
after the manner of Plutarch, the comparison any farther? No; 
let us bring it to an abrupt conclusion, by saying in a few 
words, thai Mr. Root was English, Mr. Cherfeuil French; 
that the one had a large school, and the other a little one; 
and, that both were immeasurably great men in their own es* 
timation— 4hough not universally so in that of others. 

Mr. Cherfeuil was ambitions to be thought five feet high; 
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his attitode, therefore, was always erect; and, to give himself 
an air of consequence, he bridled and strutted like a fall 
breasted-pigeon, with his head thrown back, and was con- 
tinually in the act of wriggling^his long chin into his ample 
neckerchief. He could not ask you how you do, or say in 
answer to that question, *' I thank you, sare, very well," 
without stamping prettily with his foot, as if cracking a snail, 
and tossing his chin into the air as if he were going to balance 
a ladder upon it Then, though his features were compressed 
into a small, monkey fied compass, they were themselves 
individually upon a magnificent scale. It was as if there 
had been crowded half a dozen gigantic specimens of human 
ugliness into my lady's china closet, all of which were elbow- 
ing each other for room. The eyes would have been called 
large, had it not been for the vast proportions of the nose, and 
the nose would have been thought preposterous, had it not 
been for the horrible dimensions of the mouth« Yet the ex- 
pression of all these anomalies, though very grotesque, was 
not unpleasing. You smiled with satisfaction when you saw 
how great the improvement was that baboonery had made to- 
ward manhood. You might call him in a word, a queer, lit- 
tle ugly-looking box of yellow mortality, that contained some 
amiable . qualities, and a great many valuable attainments. 
Of good sense, or of common sense, he was never known to 
show, during the whole period of his life, but one instance; 
and that was a most important one — a complete deference, in 
all things, to his stately, and beautiful wife. Her dominion 
was undivided, complete, and unremitting. How she came 
to marry him was one of those human riddles that will never 
be satisfactorily resolved. He had been a French emigri^ 
had had a most superior education— -played on several instru- 
ments without taste — understood every, thing connected with 
the classics but their beauty, and was deeply versed in the 
mathematics, without comprehending their utility. 

At this school my progress was rapid. All the care and 
attention that the most maternal of hearts conld bestow upon 
me were mine; yet there was no approach to any thing like 
familiarity on the part of Mrs. Cherfeuil. There lay a large 
wild common before the house— -there was a noble collection 
of deep water in the vicinity, in which I perfected my nata- 
tory studies, (affected phraseology is the fashion,) and my 
body strengthened, my mind improved, and I began to taste 
of real happiness. 

It would be an amusing work, to write a biography of som* 
of the most remarkable ushers. They seem to, be the bats of 
the social scheme. Gentlemen will not own them, and the 
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classes beneath reject them. They are generally self-snffi* 
etent; the dependency of their situation makes them mean, 
and the exercise of delegated power tyrannical. If they have 
either spirit or talent, they lift themselves above their situa- 
tion; but when they cannot do this, they are, in my estima- 
tion, the most abject of all classes — gipsies and beggars not 
excepted. Mr. Cherfeuil was, in himself, a mine of learn^ 
ing; but he delivered, it out from the dark cavities of his 
mmd, encumbered with so much ore, and in such misshaped 
masses, that it required another person to arrange for use 
what he was so lavish of producing. A good usher or as- 
sistant was, therefore, necessary; but I do not recollect hav- 
ing more than one, out of the thirty or forty that came and 
went during the three years I was at the school. 

This class of people are, alas ! fatally susceptible of the 
tender impulses. They always find the rosy cheeks of the 
house-maid, or the en bon point of the cook irresistible. And 
they have themselves such delicate soft hands, so white and 
80 ashy. On Sundays, too, their linen is generally clean; so, 
altogether, the maid-servants find them killing. 

Mr. Saltseller, who found every thing droll, and who used 
to paint his cheeks, lost his situation just at the precise 
moment that the house-maid lost her character. The two 
losses together were not of very great moment ; then we 
had another, and another, and another ; and more characters 
were lost.— till at last there did come a man, 

*' take him for all in all, 

I ne^er shall look upon hia like again." 

He was very tall, stout, of a pompous carriage, un homme 
magnifiqicB, He wore a green coat, false hair, a black patch 
over his left eye, and was fifty or rather fifty-five. His face was 
large, round, and the least in the world bloated. This 
Adonis of matured ushers, after school hours, would hang a 
guitar from his broad neck, by means of a pale pink ribbon, 
and walk up and down on the green before the house, thrum, 
thrum, thrumming, and the admiration of all the little boys, 
and the. coveted of all the old tabbies in the village. O, he 
was the beau ideal of a vieux gargon* We recommend all 
tlie school assistants to learn the guitar, and grow fat-— if 
•they can ; and then, perhaps, they may prosper, like Mr. 
Sigismund Pontifex. He contrived to elope with a maiden 
lady, of good property, just ten years older than himself: 
the sweet, innocent, indiscreet ones, went off by stealth one 
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mornins before daylight, in a chaise and four, and returned a 
week after, Mr. and Mrs. Pontifex. 

The gentleman hung up his guitar, and for ever; and 
every fine day, he was found, pipe in mouth, and tankard in 
hand, presiding at the bowling green of the Black Lion, the 
acknowledged and revered umpire-^cherished by mine host, 
and referred to by the players. I write this life for instruction* 
Gentlemen ushers, look to it — ^be ambitious — learn the guitar, 
and make your mouths water with ideas of prospective tan- 
kards of ale, and odoriferous pipes. 



CHAPTER XX. 



Ralph groweth egregiously modest >t and hoasteth immoderately^ 
until he is beaten by one with one foot in the erave s with 
something touching thefeais of the man unthout feet. 

I FIND myself in a dilemma. My modesty (?) is at vari- 
ance with my love of verity. O, the inconvenience of that 
little pronoun I ! Would that I had, in the first instance, 
fmitated the wily conduct of the bald-pated invader of Bri- 
tain. How complacently might I not then have vaunted in 
the beginninsr, have caracoled through the middle, and glo- 

* rified myself at the conclusion of this ray auto-biography! 

What a monstrous piece of braggodocio would not Caesar's 
Commentaries have been,, had he used the first, instead of 

/ the third person singular! How intolerable woiild have been 

the presumption of nis Thrasonical, '*! thrashed the Helve- 

*■ tians-^I subjugated the Germans — ^I utterly routed the Gauls 

•—I defeated the painted Britains!" And, on the contrary, 

/ for I like to place heroes side by side, how decorously and 

/* ingeniously might I not have written, *' Ralph Rattlin black- 

ened master Simpkin's left eye-— Ralph Rattlin led on the 

^ attack upon Farmer Russel's^ orchard, and Ralph Rattlin 

fought three rounds, with no considerable disadvantage, 

' with the long-legged pieman." Alas! I cannot even shelter 

myself under the mistiness of the peremptory we. I have 
made a great mistake. But I have this consolation, in com- 
mon with other great men, that, for our mistake, the public 
will assuredly euflfer more than ourselves. Many a choice 
adventure, of which I was the hero, must be suppressed. / 
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should blush myself black in the face, to say what he would 
relate with a quiet smile of self-satisfaction. However, as 
regrets are quite unavailing, unless, liice the undertaker's 
they are paid for, I shall exclaim with the French soldier, 
who found his long military queue in the hands of a pursu- 
ing English sailor, " Chivalry of the world, tojours en avant,''^ 

En avant. Have I lingered too long over my school days? 
Ah, no! In early Spring are not the flowers more fresh? Are 
not the waters of the river more pure, the nearer we go to 
their source? Even the glorious sun is hailed with the 
greatest rapture at his rising. It is at the commencement of 
every thing, as well as of life, that we must look for the 
greatest enjoyment^ No scheme of ambition, of grandeur, 
or of avarice, but contains its greatest elements of happiness 
in the conception and its prosecution. The last throb of ex- 
ultation for success, is the sure herald of the first pang of 
satiety. The final chorus of fruition is, "All is vanity and 
vexation of spirit." it is the chonis of age, of time, and of 
mortality. Let us then go back to the early and fresh days * 

of young life, to the spring-tide of joyous existence, andwhat 
reader is there, however blaze by the world, that will not . < 

gladly attend us? 

I have described a wretched schoolboy, let us now view a 
happy one. It is a fine and breezy summer morning, the sun 
about an hour old. Remark that tall youth, springing over * 

the garden railings. The gate is fastened only with a latch, « 

but the exultation of health disdains to lift it. There is a <^ 

vast and healthy common before him, bounded by lofty hills; 
behind, an immense expanse of champaign country; on his 
right is a lovely lake, crisping to the fragrant winds; and on >v 

his left, nestling in foliage of antique oaks and majestic elms, 
sleeps, in rural repose, the village. He pauses for one mo- 
ment on the green sward — his eyes are upon the golden fret- 
work of the heavens. You may see by the mantling cheek, 
that there is a gush of rapture thrilling through his bosom; 
and his glistening eyes are beautiful, for in them is silent 
worship. Perhaps the reverie is too joyous, the swelling 
sensation in his bosom too overpowering, for see, with a 
bound like that of a startled stag, he is off and away. He 
is racing with the winds — he is competing with the viewless 
messengers, that bring health upon their swift wings. He 
seems to have no object but the enjoyment of rapid mo* 
tion. He leaps over bush and brake exult ingly; and even 
while we admire him, he is down in the far vale. The che- 
raping lark rises from the dewy grass; he stops, and his 
unconscious voice bursts out into a shout of imitative rap- 
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tare. At first he pours ont his soliloquy in mere ejacu- 
lations of pleasure; by-and-by these bursts of feeling as- 
sume a more regular form; he walks more slowly, aod before 
he has reached, on his return, the lake, he has composed 
a hymn of gratitude to the bountiful Author of all good^ that 
hung the bright and gorgeous canopy above him, and spread 
the odoriferous and variegated carpet at his feet. He tiiinks 
himself unheard, and he shouts out his composition with 
honest joy. Now he plunges into the lake, and dives, and 
swims, and gambols amid the tiny waves. He is the per- 
sonation of animal spirits. He is wild with the sweet and 
innocent intoxication of nature's beauty. It is six o^clock, 
and he hears the bell that summons him to his morning stu- 
dies. The sound strikes him with no dismay. His Greek 
and Latin are prepared; and he well knows that the hour of 
his examination will be the hour of his triumph. He looks 
round, and he sees his master, proud of him and his talents; 
and school fellows, that have all for him the greetings of a 
love that is not venal, and the homage Of admiration that is 
sincere. Is not all this delightful? and this delight was all 
mine. Ah, my good sir — ^notwithstanding your bilious look, 
and pursed-up mouth, it, or something similar to it, was once 
yours. Notwithstanding the late fall in the funds, does not 
this description throw you back into yourself—into that close 
and secret arcanum of your seared heart, that you have always 
kept sacred for the holier feelings? I'm sure it does— I am 
always inclined to believe with the Hebrews, that, though 
the rest of the mortal frame will perish, there is a minute 
and indestructible particle within us,. a sort of heart of hearts, 
that shall last eternally, and about it will hang, for ever, all 
our virtues and all our youthful associations. It never grows 
old, though old age forgets it. Be it my office sometimes 
to remind the worldly, that they have that exhaustless store- 
house of happiness within them. 

I now began to commit the sin of much verse, and conse- 
quently acquired in the neighbouring village much notice.— 
No chastising blow, or even word of reproof, fell upon me. 
My mind was fed upon praise, and my heart nourished with 
caresses. In the school I had no equal, and my vanity whis- 

fered that such was the case without. However, this vanity 
did not show, for I was humble from excessive pride. 
There are two animals that are almost certain to be spoiled 
—a very handsome young man, and the " cock of the school." 
Being certainly in the latter predicament, I was only saved 
from becoming an utter and egregious ass, by the advent of 
one, the cleverest, most impudent, rascally, agreeable sconn- 
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drel, that ever swindled man or deceived woman, in the shape 
of a wooden-legged usher. He succeeded my worthy friend 
of the guitar, Mr, Sigismund Pontifex. His name was Rip- 
raptoD, and he only wanted the slight requisite of common 
honesty to have made himself the first man of any society in 
which fate might happen to cast him — and fate had been 
pleased co cast him into a great many. He was a short, com* 
pactly made, symmetrically-formed man, with a countenance 
deeply indented with the small pox, and, in every hole, there 
was visibly ensconced a little imp of audaciousness. His 
eyes were such intrepid and quenchless lights of impudence, 
that they could look even Ir'isn sang froid out of countenance. 
And then that inimitable wooden leg! It was a perfect grace. 
As he managed it, it was irresistible. He did not progress 
with a miserable, vulgar, dot-and-go-one kind of gait; he nei- 
ther hopped, nor halted, nor limped; and though he was wood 
from the middle of his right thigh downwards, his walk 
might almost have been called the poetry of motion. He 
never stumped, but he stole along with a glissade that was 
the envy and admiration — not exactly of surrounding nations 
-^but of the dancing-master. It was a beautiful study to see 
him walk, and I made myself master of it. The left leg was 
inimitably formed; the calf was perhaps a little too round and 
Hibernian-^a fault gracious in the eyes of the fair sex; his 
ancle and foot were exquisitely small and delicately turned; 
of course, he always wore shorts, with immaculate white 
cotton or silk stockings. 

I shall not distinguish the two legs by the terms, the liv- 
ing and the dead one-^t would be as great an injustice to the 
carved as to the calfed one. For the former had a graceful 
life, sin generisj of its own. I shall call them the pulsating 
and the gyrating leg, and now proceed to describe how they 
bare along, in a manner so fascinating, the living tabernacle 
of Mr. Riprapton. The pulsator, with pointed toe, and gen- 
tly turned calf, would make a progress in a direct line, but as 
the sole touched the ground, the heel would slightly rise, and 
then fall, and whilst you were admiring the undulating grace 
of the puisator, unobserved and silentfy, yon would find the 
gyrator had stolen a march upon you, and actually taken the 
pas of its five-toed brother. One leg marched, and the other 
swam, in the prettiest semicircle imaginable. When he 
stopped, the flourish of the gyrator was ineffable. The drum- 
stick in the hand of the big black drummer of the first regi- 
ment of foot guards, waa nothing to it. Whenever Riprapton 
bowed, and he was always bowing, this flourish prelud* 
Vol. I.— 9 
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^ and eono)aded the salalary bend. It wiui fnakhfig aleg 
indeed. 

Many a time, both by ladiee and gentleman,, he bad betin 
offered a cork leg— 4>ut be knew better; had he accepted th« 
'treacherous gift, he would have appeared but oa *a lame mail 
with two lege, now he was a peefect Adonis with one. I do 
believe, in my conscience, that Oupid often made sse of this 
'Wooden appendage when he wished to befriend him, instead 
of one of his own arrows, for he was really a maTveliotfs 
fayourite with the ladies. 

Well, no sooner had my friend with the peg made himself 
% fixtore in the school, than he took me down, not one peg or 
two, but a good half dozen. He ridicnVed, my poetry-=>iu 
undervalued my drawing— he Itit me tbrottgb my most ap- 
proved guards at my fencing — lie beat me hollow at bop- 
ping, though it must be confessed, that I bad the advantage 
with two legs; but he was again my master at **all fours.'* 
He out-talked me immeasurably, he out-bragged me most 
lieroically, and outlied roe most inconceivably. Knowing 
nothing either of Latin or Greek, they were beneath a gentle^ 
nian's notice, fit only for parsons and pedants; and he was 
too patriotic to cast a thought away upon French. As be 
was engaged for the arithmetical and mathematical de)iar^ 
ments, it would have been perhaps as well, if he had knowm 
a little of algebra and Enclid; but, as from the first day he 
honoured me with a strict, though patronizing friendship, h« 
made me soon understand that we were to share this depart* 
ment of knowledge in common. It was quite enough if one 
^ the two knew anything about the matter; besides, be 
thought that it improved me so much to look over the pro- 
blems and algebraical calculations of my school-fellows. 

With this man, I was continually measuring my strength; 
«iid,a8 I conceived that I found myself wofully wanting, be 
proved an excellent moral sedative to my else too rampant 
vanity. Few, indeed, were the persons who conld feel them- 
selves at ease under the withering sarcasms of his intolera- 
ble insolence. Much more to thehr astonishment than to 
Itieir instruction, he would very coolly, and the mere especi- 
ally when ladies were present, correct the divinity of the 
parson, the pharmacy of the doctor, and the law of the attor- 
ney; and with that placid air of infallibility, that carried con- 
viction to all but his opponents. 

Once, at a very large evening party, 1 heard him arguing 
strenuoHsly, and very triumphantly, against a veteran captain 
of a merchant ship, who had circumnavigated the world with 
Cook, that the degrees of longitads were equal in length all 
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OTer the world, be they more or lees— for he never descended 
to details — and, that the farther sooth yoa sailed, the hotter it 
gfrew, though the worthy old seaman pointed to what remain- 
ed of his nose, the end of wliich had been nipped off by co]d« 
and consequent mortification, in the antarctic regions. As 
Riprapton flourished his wooden index, in the midst of his 
brilliant peroration, he told the honest seaman that he had 
not 9i legto stand upon; and all the ladies, and some of the 
gentlemen too, cried out with one accord, '* O fie, Captain 
Headman, now don't be so obstinate — surely you are quite 
mistaken.'* And the arch-master of impudence looked round 
wiih modest suavity, and, in an audible whisper, assured the 
gentleman that sat next to him, that Captain Headman's ar- 
gument of the demolished proboscis went for nothing, for that 
there were other causes equally efficacious as cold and frost, 
for destroying gentlemen's noses. 

In the sequel this very learned tutor had to instruct rae in 
navigation. Nothing was too high or too low for him. Had 
any persons wished to have taken lessons in judicial astro- 
logy, Mr. Riprapton would not have refused the pupil. Plausi- 
ble ignorance will always beat awkwai'd knowledge, when 
the ignorant, which is generally she case, make op the mass 
ef the audience. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



TVeateth of ike amitlveness of wooden members, and the folly of 
virgin frights— ^Ralph putteth his threat of versifying into 
actual execution, for which he may he thought worthy of be- 
ing executed. 

Notwithstanding th€ superciliousness of my friendly as- 
sistant, I still wrote verse, which was handed about the village 
as something wonderful. As Riprapton doubted or rather oe- 
nied my rhyming^ prowess, at length, I was dertermined to try 
it upon himself, and he shortly gave me aiT excellent oppor- 
tunity for so doing. Writers who pride themselves on going 
deeply into the mysteries of causes and effects will tell you, 
that in cold weather people are apt to congregate about the 
fire. Our usher, and a circle of admiring pupils, were one 
day establishing the truth of this profound theory. The 
timbered man was standing in the apex of the semicircle, his 
back to the fire-place, and his coat tails tucked up under his 
arms. He was enjoying himself, and we were enjoying him. 
He was the hero of the tale he was telling us — indeed, ha 
never had any other hero than himself — and this tale was 
wonderful. In the energy of delivery, now the leg of wood 
would start up with an egotistical flourish, and describe with 
the leg of flesh, a right-angled tri-angle, and then down would 
go the peg, and up the leg, with the toe well pointed, whilst 
he greeted the buckle on his foot with an admiring glance. 

Whilst this, was proceeding in the schoolroom, in the 
back kitchen, or rather breakfast parlour, immediately l)elow, 
in a very brown study, there sate a very fair lady, pondering 
deeply over the virtues of brimstone and treacle, and the 
most eflicacious antidote to chilblains. She was the second 
in command over the domestic economy of the school. Un- 
married of course. And ever and anon, as she plied the in- 
dustrious needle over the heel of the too fragmental stocking, 
the low melody would burst unconsciously forth of, '* Is there 
nobody coming to marry me? Nobody coming to woo-oo-ool" 
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Lady, not in yain was the burdeB of that Totire song. There 
was somebody coming. 

Let us walk up stairs-^Mr. Rip is in the midst of his nar- 
jrative — speaking thus: — '*And, yonng gentlemen, as I hate 
presumption, and can never tolerate a coxcomb, perceiving 
that his lordship was going to be insolent, up went thus my 

foot to chastise him, and down," a crash! a cry of 

alarm, and then one of derision, and behold the chastiser of 
insolence, or at l^ast, that part of him that was built of wood, 
through the floor ! 

Mr. Cherfeuil opening the door at this moment, and per* 
ceiving a great nois^ and not perceiving him who ought to 
have repressed it, for the boys standing round wkai remained 
of him with us, it was concealed from the worthy peda^gue, 
who exclaimed, ** Vat a noise be here! Vere ist Mr. Keep- 
raaptong 1" . 

*< Just stepped down behw^ to Miss Brocade, in the break- 
fast-parlour," I replied. 

*^ Ah, bah ! c^'eat un veritable chevalier auxdameSf^ said Mr. 
Cherfeuil, and slamming to the door, he hurried down stairs 
to reclaim his ioo gallant representative. We allowed Mr. 
Riprapton to inhabit for some time, two floors at once, for he 
was* in his position, perfectly helpless; that admired living 
leg of his stretched out at its length upon the floor. We soon, 
however, recovered him; but so much I cannot say of his 
composure, for he never lost it. I do not believe that he wa« 
•ver discountenanced in his life. 

*^ Nobody coming to woo-oo-oo," sang Miss Brocade, below 
r->down into her lap come mortar, rubbish, and cloids of 
dust! And, when the mist clears away, there pointed down 
f^Hn above, ao inexplicable index. Her senses were bewil* 
dered, and being quite at a loss to comprehend the miracle, 
she had oothiog else to do but faint away. When Mr. Oherr 
feuil entered, the simple and good-natured Gaul found his 
beloved manageress apparently lifeless at his feet, covered 
with the debris of his ceiling, and the wooden leff of hit 
usher slightly tremulous above him. The fright, of course, 
was succeeded by a laugh, and the fracture by repairs, and 
the whole, by the following school-boy attempt at a copy of 
rerses, upon the never-to-be-forgotten occasion. 

AmbitiooB usher ! there are few 

Beyond you that can go, ^ 

In double character, to woo 
The lovely nymph below. 

9* 
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At once, both god and man you ape 

To expedite your flame; 
And yet you find, in either shape. 

The failure just the same. 

Jove fell in fiiir Danae's lap 

In showers of glittering gold; 
By Jove! his Joveship was no sap! 

How could you be so bold. 
To hope to have a like success. 

Most sapient, ciphering master; 
And think a lady's lap to bless 

With showers of hUh and plasty ? 

That you should feil, when you essay'd 

To act the god of thunder, 
In striving to enchant the maid. 

Was really no great wonder; 
But when as man you wooing go, 

Pray let me ask you whether 
You had no better leg to show. 

Than one of wood and leather? 

These verses are exactly as I wrote them, and I trust the 
reader will not think that I could now beguilty of such a line, 
as " To expedite my flame,*L or of the pedantic school-boy- 
ism, of calling a house-keeper a nymph. In fact, it is by the 
merest accident, that I am now enabled to give them in their 
genuine shape. An old school-fellow, whom Ihave not seen 
since the days of syntax, and whose name I had utterly for- 
gotten, enclosed them to me but very lately. 

However, such as they are, they were thought in a so- 
eluded village as something extraordinary* The usher him- 
self, affected to enjoy them extremely. They added greatly 
to my reputation, and what was of more consequence to me, 
my invitations to dinner and to tea. Truly, my half holidays 
were no longer my own. 1 had become an object of curio- 
sity, and I hope and believe, in many instances, of affection. 
I was quite cured of my mendacious propensities, by the pain, 
the horror, and the disgust that they had inflicted upon me 
at my last school. I invented no more mysteries and impro- 
babilities for myselff but my good-natured friends did it amply 
for me. 

Mrs. Cherfenil asserted she kfiew scarcely any thing about 
me-^indeed, before I came to her school, she had hardly seen 
me four times during the whole space of my existence. She 
only knew that I was the child of a lady, that accident had 
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thrown in her way, a lady whom she knew bat shortly, bat 
for whom she acquired a friendship as strong as it proved 
short; that, from mere sympathy she had been induced to stand 
godmother to me; that she had never felt authorized, nor did 
she inquire into the particulars of my birth. Of course, thera 
was a mystery attached to it, but to which she had no 
clue; however, she knew, that at Jeast on one side, I came of 
good, nay, very distinguished parentage. But this, her de- 
parted friend assip'ed her, and that most solemnly, that who- 
ever should stigmatize me as illegitimate would do me a 
grievous wrong. 

Here was a subjecl to be canvassed in a gossiping village ! 
Conjecture was at its busy work. I was quite satisfied with 
the place that the imaginations of my hospitable patrons had 
given me in the social scale. Nor in the country only did I 
experience this friendly feeling; most of my vacations were 
spent in town, at the houses of the parents of some of my 
school-iellows. I was now made acquainted with the scenie 
elories of the stage. I fought my way through crowds of 
fools, to see a child perform the heroic Coriolanus, the phi- 
losophical Hamlet, and the venerable and magnificent Lear. 
Master Betty was at the height of his reputation; and the dig- 
nified and classical Kemble had, for a time, to veil his ma- 
jestic countenance from the play-going eye. Deeply infatuat- 
ed, indeed, were the molly-coddles with their Betty. 

Asbthe diplomatists say, mine was a curious, yet a pleasant 
position, i felt myself shadowed from all evils by the guar- 
dian wings of an onavowed, yet fond and admiring mother; 
often when in company have I seen her eye glisten, aoA her 
face flush, with the mantling blush of triumph, as some one 
has praised me for some good quality, either real or imaginsk 
ry. I alone felt and understood, and loved those emotions, 
that were to all others so mysterious. But she followed one 
unvarying policy; hers was constantly the language, let who 
would praise me, of sentle depreciation, but a depreciation 
always accompanied by a saving clause, that generally made 
it real commendation. And how very cautious she was of 
showing me any thinglike a preference! Hardly ever did I 
find myself alone with her, and on those rare occasions when 
it so happened, her manner was more than ordinarily cold. — 
The words, •* who am II" always, when we were thus situ- 
ated, burned upon my lips, yet such was the respect with 
which her deportment inspired me, that I could not utter what 
was so painful to suppress. 

Whatever once there might have been, at this period, though 
perhaps placed in a most romantic situation, there was not a 
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^Ttiele of romance in her character. How could there be, 
when her bosom was continually filled with suppressed ten- 
derness, and peradventure, fearl That she loved me with a 
surpassing aflfection I felt assured, from two little circum- 
stances; tne first was, every night, when she thought me 
soundly asleep, before she retired herself to rest, she came and 
kissed me, as I la^ in bed, first of all ascertaining, by many 
little manoeuvres, if I were not awake. She would stoop 
down, and as she eased the fulness of her maternal heart, she 
did it tremblingly and cautiously, like a guilty thing. Onco 
or twic«, I purposely let her see that Iwas awake, and then, 
as I watched her retire, she did so with a look of such sorrow 
Rnd disappointment, that I was determined no more to inflict 
JKppu her so much pain, — and thus, whilst, in general, the 
expected benizon kept me awake until she came and gave it, I 
Always feigned sleep that I might ensure it, and a sweet 
night's rest in the bargain, to myself. How she would have 
comforted herself, had I been seriously ill, I cannot conjec- 
ture, for that trial was never put upon her; as, notwith- 
standing my weekly infancy, and excepting during the low 
fever, flogged into me by Mr. Root, I was never confined, du- 
ring the whole course of my life, by any malady, for a single 
day. Of course I do not reckon the infliction of wounds and 
the effects of external accidents as sicknesses. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



Ralph describeth a raft character, a noble and a good man — He 
goeth to fish without a rod, and sujUlkreth more than fifty rodi 
could infiict, and is not reconciled to the honour of the sunfri^ 
ding him a pick-a-back. 

It is now my duty, as well as my greatest pleasnre, to put 
on record the true kindness, the considerate generosity, and 
the well-directed munificence of a family, a parallel to which 
can only he found in our own soil — a superior, no where. By 
the heads of this family, I was honoured with particular no- 
tice. Perhaps they never gave a thought ahout my poetical 
talent, or the wonderful progress that my master said that I 
had made in my classics, and my wooden legged tutor in my 
mathematics. Their kind patronage sprang from higher mo- 
tives, — from benevolence; they had heard that I had been for- 
saken — their own hearts told them that the sunshine of kind- 
ness must be doubly grateful to the neglected, and, indeed, 
to me they were very kind. 

Perhaps it may be thought, that I had a (juick eyer to the 
failings, and the ridiculous points of those with whom chance 
threw me in contact. I am sure that I was equally suscep- 
tible to the elevation of character that waa olTered to me, in 

the person of Mr. , the respected father of the family of 

which 1 have just made mention. As the noble class to 
which he belonged, and of which he was the first ornament, 
are fast degenerating, I will endeavour to make a feeble 
portrait of a man, that at present finds but too few imitators, 
and that could never have found a superior. He was one of 
those few merchant princes, — that was really in all things 
princely. Whilst his comprehensive mind directed the com- 
merce of half a navy, and sustained in competence and hap- 
piness hundreds at home, and thousands abroad, the circle 
immediately around him felt all the fostering influence of his 
well-directed liberality, as if all the energies of his powerfal 
genius had been concentrated in the object of making only 
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those about him prosperous. Ha was born for the grood of the 
many, as mach as for the elevation of the individual. Society 
had need of him, and it confessed it. When its interests 
Were invaded by a short-sighted 5>o1icy, it called upon hit 
name to advocate its violated risrhts, and splendidly did he 
obey the call. He understood Eng1and*s power and. great- 
ness, for he had assisted in increasing it; he knew in what 
Gonsisted her strength, and in that strength he was strong, 
and in his own. 

As a senator, be was heard in tlie assembled councils of 
bis nation, and those who presided over her mighty resources 
and influenced her destitiies, that involved those of ths 
world, listened to his warning counsel, were couvinced that 
ys^ words were the dictates of wisdom, and obeyed. This 
is neither fiction nor fulsome panegyric— The facts that I 
narrate have become part of our history; and I would narrate 
them more explicitly, did I not fear to wound the suscepti- 
bilities of his still existing and distinguished family. How 
well he knew his own station, and preserved, with the bland- 
est manners, the true dignity of it! Though renowned in mur- 
liament lor his eloquence, at the palace for his patriotic loy* 
alty, and in the city for -his immense wealth, in the blessed 
circle, that he truly made social, there was a pleasing simpli* 
eity and joyoosness of manner, that told, at once, the fascina- 
ted guest, that though he might earn honours and distinctions 
abroad, it was at home that he looked for happiness— and, 
uneommon as such things are in this repining world — there, 
I terily believe, he found it His was a happy lot; he pos* 
sessed a lady, in his wife, who at once shared his virtues, 
mnd adorned them. The glory he won was reflected sweetly 
upon her, and she wore with dignity, and enhanced those 
honours, that his probity, his talents, and his eloquence had 
acquired. At the time of which 1 am speaking, he was bless- 
ed with daughters, that even in their diildhood had made 
themselves conspicuous by their accomplishments, amiability 
of disposition, and graoefohiess of manners, and plagued 
with sons who were full of wildness, waggishness, and 
worth. 

It is too seldom the case that the person accords with the 
high qualifications of the mind. Mr. — ^ was a singular 
and felicitous exception to this mortifying rule. His de- 
portment was truly dignified, his frame well-knit and robust^ 
and his features were almost classically regular^ His com- 
plexion was florid, and the expression of his countenance se- 
rene, yet highly intelligent. No doubt but that his features 
were capable of a vast range of expression; but, as I never 
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taw them otherwise than beaininer With beneTotenee^ of 
•parklinfir with wit, I must refer to Master James, or Master 
Franic, ior the description of the aastertty of his frown, or the 
awfainees of his rebultei 

This gentleman's two oldef sons, at the time to which I 
allude, had already made their first step in the worW. James 
was making a tour of the West Indies, the continent .being 
closed against him; and Frank bad ^ready begun his bar* 
vest of laurels in the navy oodtr a distinsoished officer* 
The younger sons, my joniors, were my school-fellows. Mat* 
ler Frank was two or three years my senior, and before he 
went to sea,, not going to the same school as myself, we got 
together only during the yacations; when, notwithstanding 
vy prowess, he would fag me desperately at cricket, oot- 
Bwim me on the lake, and out*cap me at making Latin 
▼erses. However, I consoled myself by saying, **As I 
grow older all this saperiority wilt cease.'* fiat when ha 
returned, after his first cruise, glittering in his graceful uni- 
form, my hopes and my ambition sank below zero. He wat 
already a man and an officer — 1 a school-boy, and nothing 
tlte. 

Of course he had me home to spend the day with him— 
and a daj^ we had of it. It was in the middle of summer, 
and grapes were ripe only in such well-regulated hot-houses 
as were Mr. ^-^*s. We did not enact the well-known fable* 
at it is written — the grapes were not too sour-~nor did were- 
fieat the fox's ill-natured and sarcastic observation, ** Th^ 
they were only fit for blackguards." We found them very 

good for gentlemen— 4hoagh 1 fear Mr. 's desert some- 

iime after owed more to Pomona than to Bacchns for its em- 
bellishments. And the fine mulberry-tree on the lawYi*— we 
were told that it must be shaken, and we shook it: if it still 
•xist, ril answer for it, it has never been so shaken since. 

The next day we went fishing. Though our bodies were 
not yet fully grown, we were |>ersons of enlarged ideas: and 
to suppose that we, two mercurial spirits, could sit like a 
aoaple of noodles, each with a long stick in our hands, 
watting for the fish' to pay us a visit, was the height of ab- 
aardity. No, .we were rather too |.olite for that; and as it 
was we, and not the gentlemen of the finny tribe that sought 
acquaintance, we felt it onr duty as gentlemen to visit them. 
We carried our politeness still farther, and showed our good 
breeding in endeavouring to accommodate ourselves to the 
tastes and habits of those we were about to visit. *' Do at 
Same as the Romans-do," is the essence of all politfness. 
At our friends were accustomed to be tn- naturoHlnt^ v u i ' 
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ffiee^ stark naked , we adopted their Adamite fasbion, afid« 
undreasing, in we plunged. Oar eoceess was greater with 
the finny, than was that of any exquisite, with the fair tribe. 
We captivated and captured pailfuls. We dro?e our enter- 
tainers into the narrow creeks and shoals, and then w^ith a 
net extended between us, we had the happiness of intrx>duo- 
ing them into the upper air. The sport was so good, that 
we were induced to continue it for some hours; but, whilst 
we were preparing fora multitudinous fry, the sun was ac- 
^ tually all the while enjoying a most extensive broil. Our 

backs, and mine especially, became one continuous blister. 
Whilst in the water, and in the pursuit, I did not regard it-— 
indeed, we were able to carry home the trophies of our suc- 
cess — and then— I hastened to bed. My back was fairly 
peeled and repealed. I performed involuntarily Mr. St. John's 
curative process to a miracle* No wonder that I've been 
ever since free from all, even the slightest symptoms of pulmo- 
nary indisposition. However, my excruciating torments gained 
me two things — experience, and a new skin. 

When I had fresh skinned myself, and it took me more 
than a week to do it, I found tKat my fellow labourer had 
ilown. I heard that he had suffered almost as severely as 
' myself; but, as he looked upon himself as no vulgar hero, 

he was too manly to complain, and next Sunday he actually 
^ went to church, whilst I lay in bed smarting with pain — ^yet 

I strongly suspect, that a new sword, that he had that day to 
hang by his side, made him regardless to the misery of his 
back. 

> That Sunday fortnight I dined with Mr. , and of course 

be did me the honour to converse upon our fishing exploit, 
and its painful consequences. 

"So, master Rattlin," said the worthy gentleman, ** yon 
think that you and Frank proved youreielves excellent sports^ 
f men?" 

" Yes, sir," said I; *» I will answer for the sport, if you will 
only be pleased to answer for the men." 

" Well said, my little man !" said Mrs. «— ^ to me, smil- 
ing kindly. 

" You see, sir, with all submission, I 've gained the ver- 
dict of the lady; and that's a great deal." 

" But I think that you lost your hide. W^as your back 
very sorel" said my host encouragingly. 

"O dear — very sore indeed, sir! Mrs. Cherfeuil said that 
it looked quite like a new cut steak." 

" O it did ! did it? but Frank's was not much better," said 
the senator, turning to' his lady. 
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r *^ Indeed it was not," said she compassionately. x 

«* Very well," said Mr. , very quietly, *» I '11 tell you 

this, Master Ralph, sportsmen as you think yourselves, you 
and Frank^ after all, whatever you both were when you went 
into the lake, you turned out two Johnny Haws,** 

. " Why, Master Rattlin," said the lady, " Mr. uses 

you worse than the sun—that did but scorch — but he roasts 
you." 
** No wonder, madam, as he considers me raw^*^ replied I, 



CHAPTER XXIIL 



MeinmUeeniee9-~^ji friend found tmd a Une lost-^Ilaiph maket 
• €L new aequcdntemee and a hearty supper^ both of which d» 
him much good* 

QipBNLY admired abroad, and secretly cherished by a love, 
the more^ntense because concealed, at home, the course of 
my days was as happy as the improvement in the various 
branches of my education was rapid. Nor was I wholly un- 
noticed by men who have since stood forward, honoured cha* 
meters, in the van of those who have so nobly upheld the fame 
of England* The bard who began his career in the brightest 
fields of Hope, and whose after-fame has so well responded 
to his auspicious commencement, read many portions of my 
boyish attempts, and pronounced them full of promise, and 
the author possessed pf nous. It was the term he himself 
used, and that is the only reason why I have recorded it. In- 
deed, this deservedly great man was, in some sense; my 
school-fellow, for he came in the evening to learn French 
<tf Mr. Cherfeuii. He was then engaged to translate an epic, 
written by one of the Buonapartes, into English verse. I 
believe that engagement never was carried into effect, not- 
withstanding the erudite pains Mr. took to qualify him- 
self to perform it successfully. No man could have labour* 
ed more to make himself master of the niceties of the Gal- 
lic idiom, and the right use of its very doubtful subjunctive. 

At the time to which I allude, the inspired author wore 
a wig-— not that his then age' required one. Perhaps the fer- 
vid state of his brain, like a hidden volcano, burnt up the 
herbage above— perhaps his hair was falling off from the fric- 
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tion of his Iaare1»*-perh9p8, g;rowing prematurely gray ttom 
the workings of kis spirit; bat withoat yentarin? upon any 
more eonjectures, we may safely come to the concTpsion, that 
the hair that God gare him did not please him so well as that 
which he bought of the peruqaiers. Since we cannot be sa- 
tisfied with the causes, we must be satisfied with the fact^— he 
wore a wig ^ and, in the distraction of mental perplexity, when 
Mr. Cherfeuil was essaying to get the poet out of the absent 
iirto the conditional mood, the man of verse staring ab^trac^ 
edly upon the man of tense, would thrust his hand under hie 
peruke, and rub, tub, rub his polished scalp, which all the 
while effused a divine ichor — (poets never perspire) — and* 
when he was gently reminded that his wig was a little awry 
towards the left side, he would pluck it resentfully, equally 
as much awry on the right; and, then, to punish the off'endU' 
in^ and displacing hand, he would commence gnawing off tlie 
nails of his fingers, rich with the moisture from above. We 
have recorded this little personal trait, because it may be y»» 
]«ab}e to the gentleman^s future biographers ; and also be- 
cause it is a convincing proof to the illiterate and the leveller, 
that head work is not such easy, sofa-enjoyed labour, as is 
commonly supposed { and finally, that tlie great writer's habit, 
mtoB ungues roderCf proves him to be tooth and nai&i homo ad 
unguem foetus, 

I was also honoured with the friendship and monitory far 
miliarity of Dr. , a retired head -master of one of our 

principal public schoals. He was a man who had seen much 
of the highest circles, had been a courtier, and was once upon 
a most intimate footing with the third George. This gentle- 
man gave me lessons, better than any I have ever heard or 
read, upon the praeticability of true Christianity io every 
l^rade of life. He impressed upon my mind, that Chris- 
tianity, though a creed, was as essentially a virtue as coo- 
rage, and as necessary to the fulfilment of the duties of life. 
He showed me that it could go with the labourer to the 
plough, with the lawyer to the bar, and even with the soldier 
to battle. He proved to me that it might be courtly with 
the polished gentleman, gainful with the merchant, and even 
rouffh with the sailor; and yet, be not only in all truth, it- 
sell unchanged, yet continually changing those who pos-^ 
seesed it really, into better and higher beings. 1 owe him 
much that 1 ought to have treasured with a better memory, 
and to have repaid with a better life. 

I feel, also, that there are many other persons to whom I 
ought to pay a passing tribute of gratitude for much kindness 
shown to me ; out, as my first duty is to my readers, I must 
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not pin the risk pi wearying them even hy th^ performftnee 
cf a Tirtae. But there was one, to omit the mention at 
whom would he, on my part, the height of ingratitude, and, 
as concerns the public, something very like approaching to 
a fraud ; for by the implied contract between it and me, I 
am, in this, my auto-biography, bound to supply them with 
the very best materials, served up to them in my very best 
manner. The gentleman whom i am going to introduce to 
the notice of my readers, was the purest personation of be* 
nevolence that perhaps ever existed. His countenance was 
a glowing index of peace with himself, good-will to man, and 
eonfidence in the love of Go<l. There was within him that 
divine sympathy for all around him, that brings man, in what 
man can alone emulate the angels, so near to his Creator. 
But with all this goodness of sbul there was nothing ap* 
preaching to weakness, or even misjudging softness : he had 
seen, had known, and had struggled with the world. He left 
the sordid strife triumphantly, and bore away with him, if 
not a large fortune, a competence ; and what also was of infi- 
nitely more value, that ^* peace of mind which passeth all 
vaderstanding/' 

Mr. R was, in his person, stout, tall, florid i^i hie 

M>antenaQce, and, for a man past fifty, the handsomest that 
I have ei^er beheld. I do not mean to say that his features 
possessed a classical regularity, but that soul of benevolence 
transpired through, and was bound up with them, that had a 
marble bust, fitly repreeentinor them, been handed down to 
posterity from some master-hand of antiquity, we should 
nave reverenced it with awe, as something beyond human 
nature, and gazed on it at the same time with love, as being 
so dearly and sweetly human. These are not the words of 
onthusiasm, bpt a mere narrative of fact. He wore his own 
white and thin hair, that was indeed so thin, that the top of 
his head was quite bald. A snuff-i'oloured coat, cut in the 
olden fashion, knee-breeches, white lamb's wool stockings, 
and shoes of rather high quarters, gave a little q( the primi- 
tive to his highly respectable appearance. 

I first saw him as he was pretending to angle in the river 
that runs through the village. Immediately 1 had gazed upon 
his benignant ceuntenance, I went and sat down by him. I 
opuld not help it. At once 1 understood the urbanity and th^ 
ll^ntlemanliness that mast have existed in the patriarchal 
times. There was no need of forms between us. He made 
room for me as a son, and I Ipoked op to him as to a fiithec 
He smiled upon me so encouragingly and so oonfidentlyt 
llmt I foottd myneif rentiftg my arm npon bis knee with aU the 
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loringr fanniliarity of a long-tried affection. Ffoni that itnrc 
moment of meeting, nntil his heart lay cold in the grave, and 
cold the grave alone could make it — a singular, unswerving, 
and, on my part, an absorbing love was between us. We 
remained for a space, in this caressing position, in silence ; 
my eyes now drinking in the rich hues of the evening, now the 
mental expression of. the **good old man." "Oh? it is 
rery beautiful," said I, thinking as much of his mild face aft 
of the gorgeousness of the sky above me. 

*• And do you fetl itP^* said he. "Yes, I see you do; 
by your glistening eyes and heightened colour." 

" 1 feel very happy," I replied ; " and have just now twe 
Tery, very strange wishes, and I don't know which I wish 
for most." 

« What are they, my little friend ?»' 

** O ! you will laugh at me so if I tell you." 

*' No, I will not indeed. I never laugh at any body.** 

" Ah, I was almost sure of that. Well 1 was wishhiff 
when I looked up into the sky, that I could fly throQgh and 
through those golden clouds like an eagle;- and when I 
looked at you, I wished that I were just such a good-natured 
M gentleman." 

' "Come, come, there is more flattery than goo^ sense ftk 
your wishes. Your first is nnreasonabie, and your second win 
come upon you but too soon." 

" I did not mean to flatter you," 1 replied, looking proudly; 
** for I would neither be an eagle nor an old man, longer thaA 
those beautiful clouds last, and the warm sunset makes your 
face look so— so— " -* 

" Never mind-^yon shall save your fine speeches for the 
young ladies." 

^' But I have got some for the gentleman too ; and there's 
ene runnin? in my head just now." 

**1 should like to hear it." 

" Should you ? Well this fine evening put me in mind of 
it, it is Mrs. Barbauld's Ode." And then putting myself into 
due attitude, 1 mouthed it through, much to ray own, and 
Utill more to Mr. R.'8 satisfaction. That was a curious, a 
aimple, and yet a cheering scene. My listener was swaying 
to and fro, with the cadences ef the poetry; I with passionate 
fervour ranting before him ; and in the mean time, his rod 
ttnd line, unnoticed by either^ were navigating peacefully, vet 
tapidly down.the river. When I had cohduded, his tackle 
was just turning aa eddy, far down below^us, and the next 
moment was out of sight, 

Wkhoat troubling oujrseiveB mueli i^at the Iom, s&ottly 
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Bfter» we were seen hand in hand, walking down the Tillagt 
in earnest conversation. I went home with him — ^I shared 
with him and his amiable daughters alight and early supper, 
of fruit and pastry ; and such was the simultaneous afiTection 
that. sprang up between us — so confiding was it in its nature, 
and so little worldly, that I had gained the threshold, and 
was about taking my leave, ere it occurred to him to ask, 
or myself to say, who I was, and where I resided. 

From that evening, excepting when employed in my 
studies, we were almost inseparable. I told )iim my strange 
story ; and he seemed to love me for it a hundredfold more. 
He laid all the nobility, and even the princes of the blood 
under contribution, to procure me a father. He came tor 
the eonclusion firmly, und at once, that Mrs, Cherfeuil was 
my mother. Oh ! this mystery made him superlatively 
happy. And when he came to a knowledge of my poetical 
talents, he was really in an extacy of delight. He rhymed 
himself. He gave me subjects — he gave me advice— he 
rare me emendations and interpolations. He re-yonthed 
himself. In many a sequestered nook in the beautifnl 
vieinity of the village, we have sat, each with his pencil and 
paper in his hand— now ranting, now conversing^— and, 
ID his converse the instruction I received was invaluable* 
He has confirmed me in the doctrine of the innate gocdness 
of human nature. Since the period to which I am alhidinff, 
i have seen much of villany. I have been the victim, as well 
as the witness, of treachery. I have been oftentimes forced to 
associate with vice in every shape; and yet when in misery, 
when oppressed, when writhing under tyranny, 1 have been 
sometimes tempted to eurse my race, the thought, of the 
kind, the good old man, has com&vover me like a visitation 
from heaven, and my malediction has been changed into s 
prayer, if not into a blessing. 
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CHAPTER XXIV, 



4 disaster by water ^ is the first cause of ail HtJph's future dk^ 
asters upon it — He gets with his tutor put of his df^h^ in hH^ 
tude and longitude/ and finds himself rivalled hy the mtm 
with the pe^. 

Or coaree, Mr. R. sought and sooo gained the fri^ndiriiip 
of Mrs* Gberfeail — and then he commenced operations sys- 
tematically. Now he would endeavour to tase her by sur- 
prise—now to overcome by entreaty^ and then, to entrap by 
the most complex cross questions. He would be, by turns, 
lender^ gallant, pathetic, insinuating; but all was of no avail 
•^her secret, whatever it was, was firmly secured in her own 
bosom. With well-acted simplicity she gave toy worthy 
friend the same barren account about me that was at the sor* 
vice of all interrogators. . 

What poems did not Mr. R— d-^n and myself write ^OffB* 
tber— how he prophesied my future greatness, and how lev- 
yently he set about to convince any one of his mistake, wha 
eould not see in me the future glory of the age ! The good 
man ! His amiable self-deception was to him the source of 
the purest happiness; and never was happiness more deserv** 
ed. Even at that early age, I often could not help smiling 
at his simplicity, that all the while he Was doing his best to 
make me one of the vainest and most egregious coxcombs, 
by his unfeigned wonder at some puny efl&rt of my puny 
tnuse, and by his injudicious praises, he would lecture me 
parentally, by the hour, upon the excellence of humility, and 
the absolute necessity of modesty, as a principal ingredient to 
make a great character. 

However, I had my correction at home, in mV wooden- 
lagged preceptor; if I returned from R — d— «n*s, in my own 
imagination, like poor Gil Bias, the eighth wonder of the 
world, he would soon, in his own refin^ phraseology, eon* 
vince me that I was ** no great shakes." fietdg now neuly 
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iS^eeOy I btgari to makreonje^tttred npota my future destiny; 
and a sorrowful accident at once determined in what liae I 
should make ray ineffectual attempts upon fame. 

I have mentioned a noble piece of water that lay adjaoeol 
to the school. It was during the holidays, when the rest of 
the ]roung gentlemen were at their respectire homes, that I, 
•accompaniM by some^young acquaintances 'who resided ia 
the village, repaired to the water to swim. It was a fina 
summer^s afternoon, and both Mr. and Mrs. Cherfeuil weia 
in town. There was a little boy named Fountaiif, also stay- * 
ing with me at school during the vacation, and he too stola 
after us unperceived, and when I and my companions had 
etvam to the middle of the lake, the imprudent little fellov 
also stripped, and went into the water. There were some 
idle stragglers looking on, and, when 1 was far, very far from 
the spot, the fearful shout came along the level surface, of 
'* Help, help, he is drowning V^ and with dreadful distinct^ 
nets, as if the voice had been shrieked into my very ears, I 
heard the poor lad's bubbling and smothered cry of ** Ralph 
Rattlin I" Poor fellow, he thou^t there was safety whei- 
ever I was, for I had often borne him over the lake out of hia 
depth, as I taught him to swim, at which art he was still too 
imoerfect. I immediately turned to the place, and strove^ 
and buffetted, and panted, but the distance was great; and, 
though a rapid, and most expert swimmer, when I afrived at 
the spot that the lookers on indicated, not a circle, not a ruffle 
appeared to show where a human soul was strugjfflin^ be» 
aeath, to free itself from its mortal clay. Four or nve time* 
I dived, and'stayed below the water with desperate pertina- 
city, and ploughed up the muddy bottom, but they had poin^ 
ed out to me £e wrong spot. 

Finding my efforts nseless, naked as I was, with the fleet- 
qeas o( a greyhound I started into the village and gave iba 
alarm, and immediately that I saw the people running to ^m 
lake, I was there before them and again diving. Mrs. , 
Hie lady of the M. P. whom I have before mentioned, who 
waa always the foremost in every work of humanity, waa 
8000 on the banks, accompanied by many of the m A rea»* 
peetable inhabitants in the vicinity. Mrs. — — , who never 
lost her presence of mind, immediately suggested that a boat 
that lay on the neighbouring river^ and which belonged to tha 
landlord of the principal las, should be conveyed, on mea^a 
^lOttlders, across the space of land that divided one watar 
from, the ptlter. The landlord refused— ryes, actually refaaoi| 

<«-*bnt Mrs. >, who from her atation, and her many virtuaaif 

possessed a merited and commanding influence in the plaoa^ 
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ordered tbe boat to be taken by force, aad ebe was piomplily 
and cheerfally obeyed. Whilst this was going forward, I 
was astonishing erery body by the length of time I stared 
underneath the water; and a last effort almost prored fatal to 
me^ for, when I arose, the blood gashed from my month and 
nose; and, when I got on shore, i felt so weak» that I was 
oblig^ to be assisted in dressing myself. The boat now be:* 
gan to sweep the bottom with ropes, bat this prored as io- 
iiffeetual to recover the body as were my own exertions. 

It was ttfe next day before it was found, and then it was 
brought up by a Newfoundland dog, very far from the spot 
in which we had searched for it. Had the frightened speo- 
iPitoTS, who stood on the shore, bat have shown me correctly 
where tiffs lad had disappeared, I have no doubt Irat that! 
riioold have brought the oody up in time for resuscitation. 
To persons who have r^ot seen what can be done by those 
who make water, in a manner, their ,own element, my boyish 
exertions seemed almost miraculous. My good old friend 
WM present, betraying a curious mixture of fear and admira^ 
tkm; big, as I then was, he almost carried me in his arms 
home, that is, to the school house, and there we fonnd all in 
oonfnaion : Mrs. Cberfeuil had just arrived, and hearing that 
one of tlla boys was drowned, had given one painfal ^riek 
and fainted. When we came into the room she was still in 
a state df insensibility, and, as we stood around, she slowlr 
opened her eyes; but the moment that they become consct* 
eoa of my presence, she leaped up with frantic joy and stnun* 
ed me in he^ arms, and then, laying her head upon my 
shoalder, burst into a passion of tears. Mr* R. cast apoa 
me a most triumphant smile, and, as he led me away fnun 
the agitated lady, she took a silent farewell of me, with a 
look of intense fondness, and a depth of ineffable felictty, 
wftioh I hope will be present to me in my dying hour; for 
aaauredly it will make light the parting pang. 

All this may seem very vain-glorious, but 1 cannot help 
itr-^e truth is dearer to me than jny bashfulnees-^-and, I 
Mleve to well of the most cynical tdbat may condemn this 
egotiA, as to think, that under similar drenmstances, tber 
wottld have acted in a similar manner. WHowever, this ailm 
tbanged the whole cnrrent of Mr. iU-4-«n*8 ideas, and al» 
iBfed hit plans for me. I was no longer to be the future 
ftel laureate; I was no more enticed to sing great deeds, but 
t» ^ them. The sword was to displaee the pen, the hero ths^ 
|Mat Verse was too effeminate, and rhyme was severely 
iBlerdieted, and to be forgivea only when h was prodn^sd by 
asoklsDt* 
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He was some time before he brought, Mrs. Cherfeuil oveir 
to his opinions. It was in vain that she protested the direcf- 
tion of nay fate was in other hands, he would not listen to it 
for a moment; he was obstinate; and, I suppose, by what o<y 
curred, he was in the right. He declared that the navy was 
the only profession that deserved my spirit and my abilities. 
This declaration, perhaps, was not unacceptable at head 
quarters, wherever they might have been. For myself, I 
was nothing loath, and the gallant bearing and the graceful 
uniform of my gallant young friend, Frank ■ , who had 
already seen some hard fighting, added fresh stimulants to 
my desires. My friend Riprapton had now the enviable task 
te impart to me the science of navigation, and, with his pe- 
culiar notions of longitude and latitude, there can .be no 
question as to the merits of the tuition that I received from 
that very erudite person. 

Shortly after I had commenced navigation under his au- 
spices, or, more properly speakin?, that he was forced to 
attend to it a little under mine, the narmony of our friendship 
^as broken by a quarrel; yes, a heart-embroilin? quarrel— 
and, strange to say, about a lady. I concede to this paragon 
of ushers that he was a general favourite with the sex. I 
was never envious of him. All the world knows that I ever 
did sufficient honour to his attractions — I acknowledged al- 
ways the graces that appertained to his wooden pro^pression 
—but still, he was not omnipotent. Wilkes, that epitome of 
a)l manner of ugliness, often boasted that he was only an 
hour behind the handsomest man that ever existed, as far as 
regarded his position with the fair. Rip was but twenty-five 
minutes and a fraction. In ten minutes he would talk the 
generality of women into a good opinion of themselves*— an 
easy matter some may think, for the ladies have one ready 
made— but it id a different thing from having it and daring 
to own it. In ten minutes he would make his listener, by 
some act or word, avow her opinion of her own excellence; in 
ten more he would bring her to the same opinion as regarded 
himself, and the remaining five he used to occupy with., hie 
declaration of love; for he was .very rapid in his execntioii— ^ 
and the thin? was done; for if he had not made a oonquesty 
he chronicled one— and that was the same thin^. He looked 
more for the glory than the fruition of his passions. In one 
respect he followed Chesterfield's advioe with wonderful ae- 
cnraey; he hazarded a declaration of love to every woman 
between sixteen and sixty, a little^nder and over also; for» 
with his lordship, he came to the very pertinent eonelosion, 
that, if the act were not taken as a sincerity, it would be as a 
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compliment* This ready-made adorer, for every new comer, 
was as jealous as he was universal in his attaohments. « 

Let the imagriiiative think, and, running over with their 
mind's eye all the beautiful sculptures of antiquity, endeavour 
to picture to iheraseives a personation of that cooimanding 

foddess that the ancients venerated under the title of Juno. 
'he figure must be tall, in proportion faultless, in majesty 
unrivalled, in grace enchanting; all the outlines of the form 
must be full yet not swelling — and, as far removed from the 
modern notions of en ban point as possible — let us add to thesis 
the bust of Venus ere she weaned her first born, the winged- 
boy god; and then we may have an adequate idea of the figun» 
of Mrs. Gausand. Her face was of that style of beauty that 
those women who think themselves delicate are pleased to 
slander under the name of bold-— a style of beauty, however* 
that all men admire and most men like. Thirty-five years 
had only written in a stronger hand those attractions which 
must have undergone every phase of loveliness, and which 
iio#, without appearing matronly, seemed stamped with tha 
signs of a long-enduring-maturity. The admiration she ex- 
cited was general; as she passed, men paused to look upon 
her, and women whispered to each other behind her back. 
Never, till this paragon had made her appearance, had I heard 
iaf ladies wearing supposititious portions of the human frame 
•»-now, I found that envy, or the figure maker, had improved 
almost every member of IVjfrs. Causand's body. It was voted 
by all the female scandal of the village, that such perfectioa 
could not be natural — ^but, since, if all were true that was 
•aid upon the subject, the object of their criticism must have 
been as artificial as Mr. Riprapton's left leg, and she most 
have been nothing more than an animated lay figure, I began 
to disbelieve these assertions, the more especially as the 
lady, herself was as easy under them as she was in every 
ffesture and motion. Whenever she made her appearance, so 
Cid my old friend Mr. R..^— n: he entertained a platonie at- 
taehmeot for her, and that the more strongly, as each visit 
enabled him to entertain every one who listened to him, with 
Along story about the king of Prussia. As every- lady expects 
Sttention and politeness as a matter of course, equally as a 
matter of course did she expect tlie assiduities and some 
manifestation, even stronger than gallantry— and treated it 
merely as a matter of course. Really, without an hyperbole, 
she was a woman to whom an appearance of devotion might 
be excusable, and looked upon more as a tribute to the ab- 
stract spirit of beauty and its divine Creator, than as a senr 
soal testimony to the individaaU 
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Her first appearance eren silenced the hitherto dauntless 
loqsacity of Rip— for half a minute. But he made fearfu] 
amends for this inToluntary display of modesty afterwards. 
Suundum ertem^ he opened all the batteries of his fascination 
upon her. He roiled his eyes at her with a yiolence ap* 
proaehingr to agony; he bowed; he displayed in every possible 
and captivating attitude his one living leg — but his surpass- 
ing strength was in the adulation of his serpent tongue— -and 
ehe bore it all so stoically, she would smile upon him when 
he made a ^ood hit, as upon an actor on the boards— ^he 
would, at times, even condescend to improve some of his 
compliments upon herself; and when her easy manners had 
perchance overset him at the very dMt of one of his finest 
speeches, she would begin it again for him; taking up the 
dtopped sentence, and then settle herself into a complacent 
attitude for listening. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



Evidences of good taste in favour of Master Ralph — Jeahusy 
ushers in revenge, revenge retaliation, which he is compelled 
io chronicle upon the usher'' s face, and what punishment 
thereupon ensued. 

When Mrs. Causand came to Stickenham, she made uni- 
versal jubilee. The orderly routine of scholastic life had no 
longer place. She almost ruined Riprapton in clean linen, 
perfumes, and Windsor soap. Cards and music enlivened 
every evening; and the games she played were those of the 
fashion of the day, and she always played high, and always 
won. Her ascendency over Mrs. Cherf^uil was complete* 
The latter was treated with much apparent affection, but still 
with the airs of a patroness. I do not know that the hand- 
some schoolmistress lent her money, for I do not think that 
she stood in need of it; bull feel assured that her whole pro- 
perty was at her disposal. She stood in awe of her. She 
knew her secret* 

With his usual acuteness, my good old friend discovered 
this immediately, and he besran to woo her also, more for her 
secret than for her heart. But she was a perfect mystery — I 
never knew till her death who she was. Her residence was 
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at no tiree iRenlioned, »nd I belieye that no one knew it ¥ttt 
the lady' of the house, and myself^ when Mrs. Causand ker* 
self gare it me at the eve of my departing^ for my ship. She 
came without notice, staid as long as she chose, and departed 
with an equal disregard to ceremony. 

She loved me to a folly. She would hold me at her knees 
by the hour, and scan every feature of my countenance, as 
Opiielia said of Hamlet, ** as she would draw iC And then 
die smiled and looked grave, and sighed and lansfaed; and I, 
like a little fool, set all these symptoms of perturbation down 
to my own unfledged attractions, whilst during their perusal 
slie would often exclaim, ** So like him-— ao like him/' I do 
not know whether I ought to mention it, for it is a eensori* 
ons world; but, as I cannot enter into, or be supposed to un* 
derstand, the feelings of a fine woman of thirty-five caressing 
a lad of fifteen, I have a right to suppose all auch demon- 
strations of fondness highly virtuous and purely maternal; 
though, perhaps, to the fair bestower a little pleasant I 
found them exquisitely so. I bore all her little blandish* 
ments with a modest pleasure; for, observing the high re- 
spect in which she was generally held, I looked upon these 
testimonials of aflfeclion as a great honour, sought tnem with 
eagerness, and remembered them with gratitude. 

manner is perhaps more seducing than mere beauty; but 
Wliere they are allied, the captivation is irresistible. That 
subduing alliance was to be found in perfection in the person 
of Mrs, Causand. As she always dressed up to the very oil* 
max of the fashion, possessed a great variety of rich bijou- 
terie, and never came down to us in ihe stage, but always 
posted it, I concluded that she was in very easy circum- 
stances. 

I cannot speak as to the extent of her mental powers, as 
her surface was so polished and dazzling, that the eye oei- 
Uier could nor wished to look more deeply into her. I be- 
lieve that she had no other accomplishment but that gorge- 
ous cloak for all deficieucy— her inimitable manner. Her 
remarks were always shrewd, and replete with good sense; 
her language was choice; her style of conversation varying, 
sometimes of that joyous nature that has all the effect, with- 
out the pedantry, of wit, upon the hearer, and, at times, she 
could be really quite energetic. This is, after all, but an im- 
perfect description of one who took upon herself the task of 
forming my address, revising my gait after the dancing-mas- 
ter, and making me to look the gentleman. 

This person quite destroyed Riprapton's equanimity. Dur- 
ing her three or four first visits he was all hope and anima- 
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tion. She permitted him, as she did every body else, as far 
as words were concerned, to make love as fast as he pleased. 
But beyond this, eren his intrepid assurance could not carry 
him. So his hope and animation gradually gave place to 
incertitude and chagrin; and then, by a very natural transi- 
tion, he fell into envy and jealousy. Though bat fifteen, I 
was certainly taller than the man who th<llight he honoured 
me by considering me as his rival. Though affairs remain- 
ed in this unsatisfactory state as far as he was concerned, for 
certain very valid reasons he had not yet chosen to vent upon 
me any excess of his spleen. But this procrastination of ac- 
tual hostilities was terminated in the following manner. 

Mrs. Causand and I were standing, one fine evening, lor- 
ingly, side by side, in the summer-bouse that overhung the 
river at the bottom of tlie garden. Mr. Riprapton, washed, 
brushed, and perfumed — for the scholastic duties of tlie day 
were over-^was standing directly in front of us, enacting 
most laboriously the agreeable, smiling with a sardonic grin, 
and looking actually yellow with spite, in the midst of his 
complimentary grimaces. As Mrs. Causand and I stood 
contemplating the tranquil and beautiful scene, trying to see 
as little of the person before us as possible, one of her beau- 
tiful arms hung negligently over my shoulder, and now she 
would draw me with a fond pressure to her side, and now 
her exquisite hand would dally with the ringlets on my fore- 
head, and then its velvety softness would crumple up and in- 
dent my blushing cheek, that burned certainly more with 
pleasure than with bashfulness. I cannot say that the usher 
Dore all this very stoically, but he betrayed his annoyance by 
his countenance only. His speech was as bland as ever. 
His trials were not yet over: at some very silly remark of 
mine the joyous widow pressed some half dozen rapid kisses 
on the cheek that was glowing so near her own. Either this 
act emboldened Riprapton, or he egregiously mistook her 
character, and judti;ed that a mere voluptuary stood before 
him, for he immediately went on the vacant side and endea- 
vonred to possess himself of her hand. 

Face, neck, and arms flushed up in one indignant crimSon 
of the most unsophisticated anger I ever beheld. She threw 
herself back with a perceptible shudder, as if she had come 
unexpectedly in contact with something cold, or dead, or un- 
natural. 

** Mr. Riprapton,^' she exclaimed, after a space of real emo- 
tion, ** I never yet boxed the ears of a gentleman; but had 
you been one, I should most assuredly have so far forgotten 
my feminine dignity , as to have expressed my deep resent- 
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ment by a blow. I cannot touch any thing so mean. While 
yoQ confined your persecution to words, 1 bore with it,. Sir, 
1 only speak from my own sensations; but judging by these, 
any female who could abide your touch without repugnance, 
must have long lo$t ail womanly feelings; and now that we 
are upon this subject, let me give you a little friendly advice. 
When you are permitted to sit at the same table with ladies, 
and wish by the means of your feet to establish a secret in* 
tercourse with any one, take care, in future, that you do not 
use the wooden leg. Females may be more tender in the toes 
than in their hearts. You may go, sir; and remember, if you 
wish to preserve your station in this house — know it. When 
you behave a» a gentleman, that title may be conceded to you; 
but the moment your conduct is inconsistent with that char- 
acter, those around you will not forget that you are no more 
than a hired servant, and but one degree above a menial. — 
Here, Ralph," she continued, giving me the violated hiind, 
** cleanse it from that fellow's profanation." I brought it to 
my mouth very gallantly, and covered it with kisses. 

For the first time, 1 saw my usher-friend not only confound- 
ed, but dumb with consternation, and his whiten*^d face be- 
came a purple even into the depths of his deep pock-marks, 
with an emotion that no courtesy could characterise as amia- 
ble. 'He moved off with none of his usual grace; but retised 
like a very common place, wooden-legged man; in a truly 
miserable dot-and-go-one style. What Mrs. Causand and I 
said to each other on the subject, when she went and seated 
herself in the summer house to recover from her excitement, 
would, I am sure, have formed the ground-work and argu- 
ment of twelve good moral essays; but unfortunately i have 
forgotten every tiling about it, except that we staid there till 
not only the dews had fallen upon the flowers, but the shades 
of evening upon the dews. 

As my stay at school was to be so short, I was treated 
more as a familiar friend by all than as a pupil. I staid up 
with the family and took tea and supper with them. Rip 
made no appearance the evening after his lecture, but retired 
to his chamber much indisposed. While Mrs. Causand was 
on her visits 1 always breakfasted with her Ute-d-iete in the 
little parlour, whose French windows open upon the garden, 
and it was on those occasions that I found her most amusing. 
She knew every one, and every thing connected with fash- 
ionable life. Private and piquant, and I am sure authentic, 
anecdotes of every noble family, she possessed in an exhaust- 
less profusion. Nor was this knowledge confined to the no- 
bility; she knew more of the sayings and doings of some of 
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the princes of tlie blood, than any other person livinpf, out of 
their domestic circle, and she knew many things with which 
that circle were never acquainted. I am sure she could have 
made t^plendid fortunes for twelve fashionable novel-writers. 

I have, at times, endeavoured to recollect some of her moT' 
ceaux; but though I have succeeded, it has been so imper- 
fectly, that I do not feel authorized in mning them public. 
In the proper place [ may be tempted to violate this secresy 
as respects h|s late Majesty, the more especially, as in the 
singular transaction to which I allude, his character came off, 
through a fiery proof of no common temptations, and through 
circumstances of extreme hazard and difficulty, resplendently 
as a man of honour and as a gentleman. Obloquy enough 
has been flung at that which rather deserved panegyric; but 
it is a too common feeling to endeavour to daub over that 
lustre with mud, that the rampant cannot emulate. 

I had breakfasted witli Mrs. Oausand the morning after 
Rip's discomfiture, and then went to prosecute my studies in 
the school-room. This was the first time that my tutor and 
I had met since his rebuff. Mr. Cherfeuil had not yet taken 
his place at his desk. As I passed the assistant who assist- 
ed me so little, I gave him my usual smile of greeting: but 
his countenance, instead of the good-humoured return, was 
black as evil passions could make it. However, I paid but 
little attention to this unfriendly demonstration, and taking 
my seat, be^an, as I was long privileged to do, to converse 
with my neighbour. 

" Silence !" vociferated the man in authority, I conversed 
on. "Silence! I say." 

Not supposing that I was included in this authoritative de- 
mand, or not caring if I were, I felt no inclination to suspend 
the exercise of my conversational powers. After the third 
order for silence, this sudden disciple of Harpocrates left his 
seat, cane in hand, and coming behind me, I dreaming of no 
such temerity on his part, he applied across my shoulders one 
of the most hearty con amore swingers that ever left a wale 
behind it, exclaiming, at the same time, " Silence, Master 
Rattlin." 

Here was a stinging degradation to me, almost an officer 
on the quarter-deck of one of his Majesty's frigates. How- 
ever, without taking time to weigh exactly my own dignity, 
I seized a large slate, and turning sharply round, sent it hiss- 
ing into his very teeth. I wish I had knocked one or two 
of them out. I wished it then fervently, and of that wish, 
wicked though it be, I have never repented. He was for 
tome time occupied with holding his hand to his mouth, and 
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in a rapid and agonizing examination of the extent of the 
damage. When he could spare an instant for me, he was as 
little satisfied with the expression of my features, as with the 
alteration in his, so he hopped down to Mr. Cherfeuil, while 
the blood was streaming between his fingers, to lay his com- 
plaint in form against me. I had two sure advocates below, 
so he took nothiiff^ by his motion, but a lotion to wash his 
mouth with; and after staying below for a couple of hours, he 
came up with a swelled face, but his teeth all perfect. 

That morning Mr. Cherfeuil, in very excellent bad Eng^ 
Hsh, made a most impressive speech; the pith of it was, that, 
had I not taken the law iffto my own hands, he would most 
certainly have discharged Mr. Riprapton, for having exceed- 
ed his authority in striking me; but, as my conduct had been 
very unjustifiable, I was sentenced to transcribe the whole of 
the first book of the jEneid. Before dinner my school-fellows 
had begged oiFone half of the task — Mrs. Cherfeuil at diuuer 
begged ofif one half of that half; when things had gone thus 
far, Mrs. Causand interfered, and argued for a commutation 
of punishment; the more especially, as she thought an ex- 
ample ought to be made for so heinous an ofifence. As she 
spake with a very serious air, the good-natured Frenchman 
ac(|uiesced in her wishes, and pledged himself to allow her 
to inflict the penalty, which she promulgated to the following 
effect: "That I should be forced to swallow an extra bumper 
of port for not having knocked out, at least, one of the 
wretch's teeth," and she then related enough of his conduct 
to bring Mr. Cherfeuil into her way of thinking upon the 
subject. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



A reconciliation — a walk planned^ and a man planted'^The 
latter found to grow impaiieni — Ralph at length rigged out 
08 a reefer. 

Fob two days Mr. Rip and myself were not upon speaking 
terms. On the third day a Master Barnard brings me up a 
slate full of plusses, minusses, x^ y^ z\ and other letters of 
the alphabet, in a most amiable algebraical confusion. 

^^ Take it to Mr. Riprapton/' said I. The lad took it, and 
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the mathemstical master looked over it with a perplexed gra- 
vity truly edifying. •* Take it to Master Rattlia — I have no 
time," was the result of his cogitations. 

It was brought to me again. ** Take it to the usher," 
said I. 

"It is of no use; he don't know any thing about it." 

*' Take it then to Mr. Cherfeutl, and tell him so." 

This advice was overheard by the party most concerned, 
and he called the boy to him, who shortly returned to me 
with a note, full of friendship, apology, and sorrow, ending 
with an earnest request that I would again put him right 
with Mrs. Causand, as well as the sum on the slate. I re- 
plied, for I was still a little angry, that he was very ungrate- 
ful, but that, as we were so soon to part, perhaps for ever, I 
accepted the reconciliation. So far was well. I told Mrs. 
Causand what had passed, and then interceded with her for 
her forgiveness; for her anger debarred him from many com- 
forts, as it obliged him to take his solitary tea and supper in 
the" school-room. She consented, as she did to almost every 
thing that I requested of her, and tltat afternoon I brought up 
to her the penittmt hand-presser. Her natural good temper, 
and blandness of manner, soon put him again at his ease, and 
his love speeches flowed as fluently as ever. 

We proposed a walk, and, accompanied by some half dozen 
of the elder boys, we began to stroll upon the common. By 
some gaucherie the conversation took a disagreeable turn on 
our late misunderstanding, and I could not help repeating 
what I had'said in my note, that Mr. Rip had proved himself 
ungrateful, considering the many difficulties from which I 
had extricated him. At this last assertion, before the lady, 
he took fire, and flatly denied it. I was too proud to enume- 
rate the many instances of scholastic assistance that he had 
received at my hands, so I became sullen and silent, my op- 
ponent in an equal degree brisk and loquacious. My fair 
companion rather enjoyed the encounter, and began to rally 
me. 

" Come, come," said I, ** I '11 lay him a crown that be 
will beg me to extricate him from some difficulty before the 
week's over." 

.The wager was accepted with alacrity, and Mrs. Causand 
begged to lay an equal stake against me, which I took. I 
then purposely turned the conversation, anit after some time, 
when we were fairly in the hollow made by the surrounding 
hills, I exclaimed, " Rip, if you'll give me five-^and-twenty 
yards. Til run you three hops and a step a hundred yards for 
another crown." 

^•1^ II « 
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" Doue, done!" exctaimed the ueher, jojoasl;, chuekliofr 
with ths idea of exhibiting eo triumphaniijr his pioweas be- 
foie the bloomine widow. The ground was duly stepped, 
and the goal fixed, whiiEt mj antagonist, all animalion and 
spirits, was puuring his liquid nonsense into the lady's ear. 
1 took care that, in about tlie middle of the distance, our lace- 

Sound ehould pass over where some rushes were growing. 
ow Riprapton had a most uncommon speed in this man- 
ner of progressing. He would, with his leg of flesh talte 
three tremendous hops, and then step down with his leg of 
wood one, and three live hops ag'<iin, and one dead step, the 
atep being a kind of respite from tho fatigue of the hops. 

All the preliminaries being arranged, off we started, 1 tak- 
ing, of course, my twenty-tive yards in advance. The exhi- 
bition and the gait were so singular, that Mrs. Causand could 
Boarcely eland for laughter, whilst the boya shouted " Go'it, 
Ralph!" — "Well done, peg," — " Dot-and go-one will beal 

In the midst of these exhilarating cries, what I had calcu- 
lated upon happened. Rip, before we had goiie half the dis- 
tance, was close behind ms; but lo ! after three of his gigan- 
lic hops, that seemed to be performed with at least one seven- 
leagued hoot turned Into a slipper, he caroe down hearily 
upon his step with his wood among the rushes. The stiff 
clay there being full of moialure and unsound, he plunged up 
to his hip nearly, in the adhesive soil, and there he remained, 
as much a fixture, an* equally asionished, as Lot's wife. 
First of all, takiocf care to go Ihe distance, and thus win the 
wager, we all frantic with raiighter, gathered round the man 
thus firmly attached to his moiher earth. Whilst the tears ran 
down Mrs. Causand's cheeks, and proved that her radiant 
colour was quite iiatumi, she endeavoured lo assume an ail 
of tlie deepest commiseration, which was interrupted, every 
moment, by involuntary hursts of laughter. For himself, no 
wretch in the pillory ever wore a more lugubrious aspect, and 
liis sallow visage Uirned first to' one, and then lo another, 
wilh a look so ridiculously imploring that it was irresistible. 
" 1 am sorry, very sorry," said Iha lady, to see you look 
so pale — 1 may say so livid—but, poor man, it is but natural, 
seeing already thai you have onefuoi in the grata," 
The monder.of penS groaned in the spirit. 
" 1 say," saidThe school-boy wag of the pa«y, applying an 
old Joe Miller to the occasion, "why is iHr. Riprapton like 
pens, ink, and paper! 

"Because he is a tationary" vociferated five eager TOicei, 
at once, iu reply. 



' — • 
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The caster-up of sams cast a look at the delinquent, the 
tottle of the whole of which was, '' you 6han*t be long on the 
debit side of our account.'' 

" But what is to be done?" was now the question. 
" I am afraid," said, I, '* we must dig him up like a dead 
tree or an old post." 

** It is, I believe, the only way," said the tutor despond- 
ingly; " I was relieved once that way before in the bog of 
Ballynawashy." 
" O, then you are from Ireland after all," said the lady. 
" Only on a visit, madam l" said the bated fixture, with 
much asperity, 

" But really," said she, " if I may judge from the present 
occasion, you must have made a long stay,'*'* 

" I hope he won't take cold in his feet," said a very silly 
blubber-lipped boy. 

His instructor looked hot with passion. 
*' But really, now 1 think of it," chimed in the now enrap- 
tured widow, *' a very serious alarm has siezed me. Sup- 
pose that the piece of wood, so nicely planted in this damp 
clay were to take root and throw out fibres. Gracious me I 
only suppose that you should beirin to vegctale. I do declare 
that you look i\w\\Q green about the eyes already!" 

*' Mercy me I" whispered the wag, "if he should grow up, 
he'll certainly turn to a plane tree; for really he is a very plain 
man." 

The wielJer of the ruler gave a tremendous wriggle with 
the whole body, which proved as ineffectual as it was violent. 
** But don't you think, Ralph," said his tormentor, " as the 
evening is drawing in, that something should be done for the 
poor gentleman ; he will most certainly take cold if he remain 
here all night ; couldn't yon and your schoolfellows contrive 
to build a sort of hut over himi I am'sure I should be very 
happy to help to carry the boughs— if the man won't go to tha 
house, the house must go to the man." 

" What a fine cock-shy he would ^ake !" said Master 

Blubberlips. 

** O, I should so like to see it," said the lady. 

*'^ It will be the first lime he has been made shy in his life." 

He was certainly like an Indian bound to the stake, and 

made to suffer mental torture — but he did not bear it with an 

Indian's equanimity. As a few stragglers had been drawn to 

the funny scene, and more might be expected, I, and I only, 

of all the spectators began to feel some pity for hmi; the mor« 

especially, as I heard a stout grinning chaw-bacon say to the 

baker's boy of the village, who asked him what was the 

matter, *' Whoy, Jim, it ben't nothing less than Frenchman'9 
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usherman ha drawn aH Thickenfaam commoQ on his^n roigrht 
leg for a stocking loike." 

'* Comfe," thought I, " it's quite time, after that, for the 
honour of the academy, to beat a retreat, or vpe shall be beaten 
hollow by this heavy-shod clodpole, Mr. Riprapton," said 
I, "I don't bear you any malice — but I recollect my wager. 
If I extricate you out of the difficnity, will you own that I've 
won iti" 

*» Gladly," said he, very sorrowfully. 

" Come here, my lads, out knives and cut away the turf." 
We soon removed the earth as far down as to where the bole 
of the wooden leg joined to the shank. " Now, my lads,** 
said I, " we must unscrew him." Round and round we twirled 
him, his outstretched living leg forming as pretty a fairy 
ring on the green sod, with its circumgyrations, as can be 
imagined. At last, after having had a very tolerable foretaste 
of the pillory, we fairly unscrewed him, and he was once 
more disengaged from hh partial burial place. I certainly 
cannot say that he received our congratulations with the 
grace of a Chesterfield, but he begged us to continue our ex- 
ertions to recover for him his shank, or otherwise he would 
have to follow Petruchio's orders to the tailor — to ** hop me 
over every kennel home." For the sake of the quotation, we 
agr6ed to assist, and, as many of us catching hold of it, ag 
could find a grip, we tugged, and tugged, and tugged. Still, 
the stiff clay did not seem at all inclined to relinquish the 
prize it had so fairly won. At length, hy one tremendous 
and simultaneous eflfort, we plucked it forth; but, in doing so, 
those who retained the trophy in their hands were flung flat • 
on their backs, whilst the newly-gained leg pointed upwards 
to the zenith. Having first wiped a little of the deep yellow 
adhesion away fropi it, we joined the various parts of the 
man together; and, he taking singular care to avoid those 
spots where rushes grew, we all reached. our home, with one 
exception, in the highest glee— as to the two wagers, he be- 
haved like a gentleman, and acknowledged the debt— which 
was a great deal more than I ever expected. 

After having worked some fifty problems out of Hamilton 
Moore, of blessed memory, and having drawn an infinity of 
triangles with all possible degrees of incidence, with very 
neat little ships, now upon the base, now upon the hypothe* 
Duse, and now upon the perpendicular, my erudite usher pro* 
nounced me to be a perfect master of the noble science of 
navigation in all its branches, for the which he glorified him- 
self exceedingly. As I bad made many friends there was no 
difficulty in procuring for me a ship, and I was to have joined 
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the Sappho, a first class brig of war, as soon as she arrived, 
and she was expected almost immediately. However, as at 
that particular time we were relieving the Danes from the 
onerons care of their navy, the sloop was sent as soon as she 
arrived to assist in the amiable action. I was much grieved 
at this disappointment, as the Sappho was commanded by 
the son of that dignified divine who took so much interest in 
my welfare. 

Having many who interested themselves about me, some 
apparent and others hidden, a ship was soon found for me, 
but by what chain of recommendation,! never could unravel. 
As far as the ship was concerned, I certainly had nothing to 
complain of. She was a fine frigate, and every way worthy 
to career over the ocean, that was, at that time, almost com- 
pletely an English dominion. The usual .quantity of hopes 
and wishes were expressed, and my final leave was taken of 
all my village friends. Mr. R. enjoining me to correspond 
with him on every opportunity, gave me his blessing, and 
some urgent advice to eschew poetry, and prophesied that he 
should live to see me posted. There was nothing outwardly 
very remarkable in the manner of Mrs. Cherfeuil on the eve 
of my departure. I went to bed a school-boy and was to rise 
next morning an ofiicer — that is to say, I was to mount my 
uniform for the first time, 1 believe that [ was already on 
the ship's books; for at the time of which I am writing, the 
clerk of the cheque waa not so very frequent in his visits, 
and so particular when he visited, as he is at present. Not- 
withstanding the important change that was about to take 
place in every thing connected with myself, I did sleep that 
night, though I often awoke-— there was a female hovering 
round my bed almost t^e whole of the night. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



Ralph commences his public career by accepting an /. 0, IL he 
hardly knows why — lie finds his future Captain based on a 
bottle — He is not taken by the hand. 

So ignorant v/ere those few, on whom devolved my fitting 
out, of what my station required, that I had made for me 
three suits of uniform, all of which had the lion upon (he but- 
tons instead of the anchor, and from which tha weekly ac- 
count was absent, My transmission from school to town 
was by the stage; at town I was told to call on a lawyer in 
the King's-bench Walk, in the Temple, who furnished me 
with twenty pounds, and a letter for my future captain, tell- 
ing me I might draw upon him for a yearly sum, which was 
more than douhle the amount I ought to have been entrusted 
with, then coldly wishing me success, he recommended me 
to go down that evening by the mail, and joia my ship imme- 
idiately, and wished me a good morning. 

I certainly was a little astonished at my sudden isolation 
in the midst of a vast city. I felt that, from that moment, I 
must commence man. I knew several persons in LondoD, 
parents of my school-fellows, but I was too proud to parade 
my pride before them, for I felt, at the same time, ashamed of 
wearing ostentatiously, whilst 1 gloried in, my uniform. 

I dined at the inn where I alighted on coming to town, 
called for what I wanted in a humble semi-tone, said **If you 
please, sir," to the waiter, paid my bill without giving him 
a gratuity, for fear of giving him offence, took my place in the 
mail, and got down without accident to Chatham, and slept 
at the house where the coach stopped. On account of nay 
hybrid uniform, and my asserting myself of the navy, the 

feople of the establishment knew not what to make of me. 
wished to deliver my credentials immediately; but my con- 
siderate landlord advised me to take time to think about it — 
and dinner. I followed his advice.^ 
It is uncertain how long I should have remained in this un- 
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eertainty, had not a brother raidehipman, in the coffee-room, 
accosted me, and kindly helped me out with my pint of port, 
which I thought I showed my manliness in calling for. He 
did not roast me very unmercifully, but what he spared in 
gibes he made up in drinking. I abstained with a great deal 
of firmness from following his example; he warmly praised 
my abstinence, I suppose with much sincerity, as it certainly 
appeared to be a virtue which he was incapable of pra'^tising. 
About seven o'clock my ready-made friend began to be more 
minute in his inquiries. 1 showed him my introductory letter, 
and he told me directly at what hotel the captain was esta- 
blished, and enforced upon me the necessity of immediately 
waiting upon him; telling me I might think myself extremely 
lucky in having had to entertain only one officer, when so 
many thirsty and pennyless ones were cruizing about to 
sponge upon the Jonny Raws. For himself, he«aid, he was 
a man of honour, quite a gentleman, and insisted upon pay-, 
ing his share of the two bottles of port consumed, of which 1 
certainly had not drunk nok^^re than four glasses. Secretly 
praising my man of honour for his disinterestedness, for I had 
asked him to take a glass of wine, whieh he had read as a 
couple of bottles, I ordered my bill, among the items of 
which stood conspicuously forth, ^Uwo bottles of old crusted 
port, fourteen shillings." 

>' D d imposition!" said my hitherto anonymoi^ friend. 

*^ Of all vices, I abominate imposition the most. I shall pay 
for all this wine myself. Here, wai-ferrc, pen and ink. Bank- 
ing hours are over now; 1 have nothing but a fifty-pound bill 
aboot me. However, yon shall have my I. O. U. You see 
that I have made il|^out for one ponnd-^youMl just hand me 
the 'difference, six shillfUgs. Your name, I think you said, 
was Rattlin — Ralph Rattiin. A good name, a very good 
purser's name indeed. There, Mr. Rattlin, you have only to 
present that piece of paper when you get on board tt) the head 
swabwasher, and he'il give you either cash for it, or slops.'* 

I gave the gentleman, who so much abhorred imposition, 
six shillings in return for his paper, which contained these 
words: ^^ I. O. U. twenty ehillings. Josiah Cheeks, Major- 
General of the Horse Marines, of his majesty's ship, the 
Merry Dun, of Dover. — ^To Mr. Ralph Rattlin." 

I carefully placed this precious document in my poeket- 
book, among my one-pound notes, at that time the principal 
currency of the country; yet could not help thinking that my 
friend east an awfully hungry eye at the piec&s of paper. 
He had already commenced a very elaborate speech prefatory 
to the request of a loan, when 1 cut him short, by telling him 
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that I had promised my godmamma not to lend any one a 
single penny until I had been on board my ship six months* 
which was really the case. He commended my sense of 
duty, and said it was of no manner of consequence, as next 
morning he should be in possession of more than he should 
have occasion for, and then a five or a ten pound note would 
be at my service. After vainly endeavouring to seduce me 
to the theatre, he made a virtue of my obstinacy, and taking 
me by the arm, showed me to the door of the hotel, where 
Captain Reud, of H. J\I. JS. Eos, was located. 

I was announced, and immediately ushered into a room» 
where I saw a salIow-visage<l,con>pact, well-made little man, 
apparently not older than two or three-and-twenty, sitting in 
the middle of the room, upon a black quart bottle, the neck 
of which was on the floor, and the bottom forming the uneasy 
and unstable seat. Without paying much attention to me, 
every now and then he would give himself an impetus, and 
flinging out his arms, spin round like a turnstile. It certain- 
ly was very amusing, and, no donbt, so thought his compan- 
ion, a fine, manly, handsome looking fellow, of thirty-five or 
thirty-eiglit, by his long-continued and vociferous applause. 
The little spiimer was habited in a plain but handsome uni- 
form, with one gold epaulet on his right shoulder, whilst the 
delighted approver had a coat splendid with broad white casi- 
mere facings. 

I could observe that both parlies were deeply immersed in 
the many-coloured delirium of much drink. I looked first at 
one, then at the other, undecided as to which of the two was 
my captain. However, I could not augur ill of one who 
laughed so heartily, nor of the other, wl^ seemed so happy 
in mating himself a tee-totum. Takhig alvantage of a pause 
in this singular exhibition, I delivered my credentials to the 
former, and more imposing-looking of the two, who imme- 
diately handed them over to Captain Reud. I was graciously 
received, a few questions of courtesy asked, and a glass of 
wine poured out for me. 

My presence was soon totally disregarded, and my captain 
and his first lieutenant began conversing on all manner of sub- 
jects,in a jartron to me entirely incomprehensible. The decanter 
flew across and across the table with wonderful rapidity, and 
the flow of assertion increased with the captain, and that of 
assentation with his lieutenant. At length, the little man 
with the epaulet commenced a very prurient tale. Mr. Far- 
mer cast a look full of meaning upon myself, when Captain 
Reud addressed me thus, in a sharp, shrill tone, that I thought 
impossible to a person who told such pleasant stories, and 
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who coald spin so prettily upon a qaart bottle. *' Do yon 
hear, yoonker^ youMl ship your traps in a wherry the first 
thing to-morrow morning, and get on board early enough to be 
victualled that day. Tell the commanding officer to order the 
ship's tailor to clap the curse of God upon you — (i started 
with horror at the impiety) — to unship those poodles from 
your jacket, and rig you out with the foul anchor.*' 

"Yes, sir," said I; "but! hope the tailor won't be so 
wicked, because I am sure I wish the gentleman no harm." 

" Piously brought up," said the captain. 

•* We'll teach him to look aloft, any how," said the lien- 
tenant, striving to be original. 

"A well-built young dog," said the former, looking at me 
approvingly. 

" Who is he, may I askV' said the latter, in a most sono- 
rous aside. 

" Mum," said Captain Reod, putting his finger to his nose, 
and endeavouring to look very mysterious, and full df impor- 
tant meaning; '^butwh^I get hi'm in blue water — if he 
were the king's son — hem Farmer!" 

"To be sure. Then he is the son of some body, sir!" 

•* More likely the son of nobody — according to the law of 
the land, whoever launched him: but Til never breathe a 
word, or give so much as a hint that he is illegitimate. I scorn, 
like a British sailor, to do that by a side-wind, Farmer, that 
I ought not to do openly; but there are two sides to a blanket. 
A Popish priest roust not marry in England. Norman Will 
was not a whit the worse because his mother never stood 
outside the canonical rail. Pass your wine. Farmer; I despise 
a man, a scoundrel, who deals in innendoes. O, it's despica- 
ble, d-^ despicable* I don't like however, to be trusted by 
halves — shall keep a sharp look out on the joker— -with me, 
a secret is always perfectly safe." 

" O, then, there is a secret, I see," said Mr. Farmer. 
" You had better go now, Mr. Rattlin, and attend to the cap- 
tain's orders to-morrow." The word Mister sounded sharp- 
ly, yet not unpleasingly, to my ear: it was the first time I 
had been so designated or so dignified. Here was another 
evidence that I had, or ought to, cast from me the slough of 
boyhood, and enact, boldly, the man. I therefore summoned 
up courage to say that I did not perfectly understand the pur- 
port of the captain's order, and solicited an explanation. 

"Yes," said he; "the service has come to a pretty pass, 
when the youngest officer of my ship asks me to explain my 
orders, instead of obeying them." 
Vol. I — 13 
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'* I had better give him a note to the commanding officer, 
for I may not happen to be on board when he arrives.^' 

A note was written and given roe. 

** Good night, Mr. Rattlin,** said the captain. 

** Good night, sir,*' said I, advancing very amiably to 
■hake hands with my little commander. My action took 
him more aback than a heavy squall would have done the 
beautiful frigate he comnoanded. The prestige of rank, and 
the pride of discipline, struggled with his sense of the com- 
mon courtesies of life. He half held out his hand; he with- 
drew it — it was again proffered, and again withdrawn! He 
really looked conmsed. Ai length, as if he had rallied up all 
his energies to act coarageousTy, he thrust them resolutely 
into his pocket, and then said, *^ There, yonnker, that will 
do. Go and turn in." 

** Turned out," I muttered, as I left the room. From this 
brief incident, young as I was, I augured badly of Captain 
Reud. I at once felt that 1 had broken some rule of eti- 
quette, but I knew that he had sinned against the dictates of 
mere humanity. There was a litdlness in his conduct, and 
an indecision m his manner, quite at variance with my nn- 
tutored notions of the gallant bearing of a British sailor.- - 

As I lay ill bed at my inn, my mind re-enacted all the 
scenes of the previous day. I was certainly dissatisfied with 
every occurrence. I was dissatisfied with the security of 
my friend Josiah Cheeks, the Major-General of the Horse 
Marines of His Majesty's Ship, the Merry Dun of Dover. I 
was dissatisfied with my reception by captain Reud, of Hie 
Majesty's ship Eos, notwithstanding his skill at spinning 
npon a bottle; nor was I altogether satisfied with the blus- 
tering, half-protecting, half-overbearing conduct towards me, 
by his first lieutenant, Mr. Farmer. Sut all these dissatis- 
factions were as nothing to the disgust I felt at ihe broad inu- 
endoes, so liberally flung out, concerning the mystery of my 
birth. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



RalplCs heart Ml at home — His ccffee^oom friend all abroad-^ 
Gets his 1 O U cashed, and sees the giver exalted to every 
body^s satisfaction but his own. 

Before I plunge into all the strange adventures, and un- 
l^ooked-for vicissitudes of my naval life, I most be indulged 
with a few prefatory remarks. The royal navy, as a service, 
is not vili&ed, nor the gallant members who compose it in- 
sulted by pointing out the idiosyncracies, the absurdities, 
and even the vices and crimes of some of its members. Hu- 
man nature is human nature stitl, whether it fawti in the 
court or philander in the grove. The man carries with him 
on the seas the same predilections, the same passions, and 
the same dispositions both for good and for evil, as he 
possessed on shore. The ocean breeze does not convert the 
coward into the hero, the passionate man into the philoso- 
pher, or the mean one into a pattern of liberality. It is true, 
that a coward in the service seldom dares show his coward- 
ice; that, in the infarior grades, passion is controlled by dis- 
cipline; and in all, meanness is shamed by intimate and so- 
qial communion, into the semblance of much better feelings. 
Still with all this, the blue coat, like charity, covereth a mul- 
titude of sins, and the blue water is, as yet, inefficacious to 
wash them all out. 

We have said here briefly what the service will not do. It 
will not change the nature of man, but it will modify it into 
much that is exalted, that is noble, and that is good. It al- 
most universally raises individual character; but it can never 
debase it. The world are too apt to generalize — ^and this 
generalization has done much disservice to the British navy. 
It forms a notion, creates a beau ideal— a very absurd one 
truly— and then tries ev«ry character by it. Even the officers of 
this beautiful service have tacitly given in to the delusion; 
and, by attempting to frown down all exposSs of the errors of 
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indWidoa1i>, Tainly endeavour to exalt that which requires no 
«och factitious exaltation. 

If I am compelled to eay that this captain was a fool and 
a tyrant, fools indeed must those officers be who draw the 
inference that I mean the impression to be general, that all 
eaptatns are either fools or tyrants. Let the cavillers under- 
stand, that the tyranny and the folly are innate in the man, 
but, that the service abhors and represses the one, and des- 
pises and often reforms the other. The service never made 
a good man bad, or a bad one worse: on the contrary, it has 
always improved the one, and reformed the other. It is, 
however, no libel to say that more than a quarter of a centnry 
ago (of course, now, it is all perfection) it contained some 
bad men among its multitude of good. Such as it then was 
1 will faithfully record. 

Oh ! 1 left myself in bed. My reflections affording me so 
little consolation, wlien they were located in the vicinity of 
Chatham, 1 ordered my obedient mind to travel back to 
Stickenbaro, whilst I felt more than half inclined to make mjr 
body take the same course the next mornin|r. Not that taj 
courage had failed me; but I actually felt a disgust at ail that 
I bad heard and seen. How different are the sharp, abrad- 
ing corners that meet us at every turn in our passage throagk 
real life to the sunny dreams of our imagination ! Already 
my dirk had ceased to give me satisfaction in looking upon 
it, and my uniform, that two days before I thought so be- 
witching, I had a few hours since, been informed was to be 
soiled by a foul anchor. How ffladly that night my mind ro- 
velled among the woods and fields and waters of the roman- 
tic village that I had just left! Then its friendly inhabitants 
came thronging upon the beautiful scene; and pre-eminent 
among them stood my good schoolmistress, and my loving 
godmother. Of all the imaginary group, she alone did not 
•mile. It was then, and not till then, that I felt the bitter- 
ness of the word ** farewell.*' My conscience smote me that 
I had behaved unkindly towards her. I now remembered a 
thousand little contrivances, all of which, in my exalted 
spirits, I had pertinaciously eluded, that she had put in prae- 
tice in order to be for a few minutes alone with me. I now 
bitterly reproached myself for my perversity. What secrets 
might 1 not have heard ! And then my heart told me in a 
voice I could not doubt, that it was she who bad hovered 
round my bed the whole night previous to my departure. 
My schoolfellows had all slept soundly, yet I, though wake- 
ful, had the folly to appear to sleep also. Of one thing I 
feU convinced, that I could never again act unkindly, without 
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myself suffering mnch more than my rictim. I then remem- 
bered it distinctly, though I noticed it bat little at the time, 
when she uttered her tremulous ** Good bye — God bless 
you !*' that her sickly smile was accompanied by certain very 
pathetic twitchings in the face, which ad led but little to her 
personal beauty. All these tilings I now called to mind with 
a most tantalizing exactitude ! And when I compared them 
to my new captain's hard, heartless, and sneering expression, 
** Piously brought up," I felt far from comfortable. Whilst 
I was considering how people could be so unkind, sleep 
came kindly to me, and I awoke next morning in good spirits, 
and laughed at my dejection of the preceding evening. 

-Whilst I was dt breakfast in the coffee-room, I was a liCtle 
surprised and a good deal flattered by the appearance of 
Lieutenant Farmer. He accosted me kindly, told me not 
again to attempt to offer first to shake hands with my captain, 
for it was against the rules of the service; and then he sat 
down beside me, and commenced very patiently a me tirer ies 
vers du nez. He was a fine, gallant fellow, passionately de- 
sirous of promotion, which was not surprising, for he had 
served longhand with considerable distinction, and was still 
a lieutenant, whilst he was more than fourteen years above 
his captain, both in length of service and in age. Was I re- 
lated to my Lord A— 1 Did I know any thing of Mr. Rose % 
Had I any connexions that knew Mr. Perceval,~&c. ? I frankly 
told him that I knew no one of any note, and that it had been ' 
directly enjoined upon me, by the one or two friends that I 
possessed, never to converse about my private affairs with' 
any one. 

Mr. Farmer felt himself rebuked, but not offended; he was 
a generous, noble fellow, though a little passionate, and too 
|aut a disciplinarian. He told me that he had no doubt we 
should be good friends, that I had better go to the dock-yard, 
and inquire for the landing-place, and for the Eos* cutter, 
which was waiting there for stores. That I was to make my- 
self known to the officer of the boat, who would give me two 
or three hands to convey ray luggage down to it, and that I 
had better ship myself as soon as 1 could. He told me, also, 
that he would probably be on board before me, but, at all 
events, if he were not, that I was to give to the commanding 
officer the letter, with which he had furnished me on the night 
before. 

He left me with a more favourable impression on my mind 
than I had before entertained. I paid my bill, and found my^ 
way to Chatham Dock-yard. I was struck with the magni- 
tude of the works, at the order, cleanliness, and regularity 
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that every where appeared, and at the gigantic atmcturea of 
the vessels on the slocks. 

I had jast gained the kind ing-pl ace, to which I had been 
directed by a eentleman, who wore some order of merit upon 
his ancles, and who kindly offered me a box of domtnoea for 
aale, when I saw a twelve-oared harffc pull in among the 
other boats that were waiting there. The stern sheets were 
full of officers, distinguishable among whom was one with a 
red round face, sharp twinkling eyes, and an honest corpu- 
lency of body truly comfortable* He wore his laced cocked^ 
hat, with the resetted corners, resting each on one of his 
heavily epauletted shoulders* His face looked so fierce and 
rubescent under his vast hat, that he put me in mind of a 
large coal, the lower half of which was in a state of combus* 
tton* He landed with the other officers, and I then perceived 
that he was gouty and lame, and walked with a stick, that 
had affixed to it a transverse ivory head, something like a di« 
minutive ram's horn. Amidst this group of officers, 1 observ- 
ed my coffee-room friend, the major-general of the horse ma- 
rines, who seemed excessively shy, and at that moment ab- 
aorbed in geological studies, for he could not take his eyee 
from off the earth* However, puafaing hastily by the port* 
admiral, for such was the ancient podagre, ** Ah ! major-ge- 
neral,*' said I to the abashed master's mate, ** I am very glad 
to meet with you* Have you been to the bank this morning 
to cash your fifty pound-bill 1" 

<^ Don't know ye," said my friend, giving me more than 
the cut direct, for, if he could have used his eyes as a eword, 
I should have had the cut decisive. 

<* Not know me ! well— but you are only jokinff. General 
Cheeks I" 

The surrounding officers began to be very much amused, 

and the port-admiral became extremely eager in his attention* 

<^Tell ye, don't know ye, younker," said my gentleman, 

folding his arms, and attempting to look magnificent and 

•trange. 

*^ Well, this is cool. So, sir, you mean to deny that yon 
drank two bottles of my port wine yesterday evening, and 
that you did not give me your 1 O U for the twenty shillinge 
yon borrowed of me Y I'll trouble you, if you please, for the 
qaoney," for I was getting angry; ** as I am quite a stranger 
to the head swabwasher, and should not like to trouble the 
gentleman either for cash or slops, without a formal intro- 
duction." 

At this juncture, the fiery face of the port*admiral became 
more fiery, his fierce small eyes more flashing, and his ivory- 
handled stick was lifted up tremblingly, not with fear, but 
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rage. «* Pray, sir," said he to me, " who is he 1" pointing 
to my friend; " and who are you 1". 

'^This gentleman, sir, I take to be, either a swindler or 
Josiah Cheek9,«Major-Generat of the Horse Marines, of his 
Majesty^s ship, the Merry Dun of Dover," handing to the ad- 
miral the acknowledgement; *^ and I am, sir, Ralph Rattlin, 
just come down to join his IVfajesty's ship the Eos." 

'^ V\\ answer for the truth of the latter part of this young 
gentleman^s assertions," said Captain Reud, now coming 
forward with Lieutenant Farmer. 

^^Is this your writing, sirl" said the admiral, to the dis- 
comfited master's mate, in a voice worse than thunder; for it 
was almost as loud, and infinitely more disagreeable. ^' i see 
by your d d skulking look that you have been making 

a scoundrel of yourself, and a fool of this poor innocent hoy." 
**I hope, sir, you do not think me a fool for believing an 
English officer incapable of a lie? 

^^ Well said, boy, well said*— I see this scamp has turned 
out to be both the scoundrel and the fool." 

^^ I only meant it for a joke, sir," said the aoidisant Mr. 
Cheeks, taking off his hat, and holding it humbly in his hand. 
*'' Take up your note directly, or I shall expel you the ser* 
vice for forgery." 

The delinquent fumbled for some time in his pocket, and 
at length could produce only three-pence farthing, a tobacco* 
stopper, and an unpaid tavern bilL He was forced to confess 
he had not the money about him. 

««Your fifty pound bill," said 1. **The bank must be 
open." 
The majer-general lookad at me. 

It was a good thing for the giver of I O Us, that the mirth 
the whole transaction created, did not permit the old admiral 
to be so severe with his ^* whys," as he would have been. 
He, however, told the culprit's captain, whom he had just 
brought on shore in a barare, to give me the twenty shillings, 
and to charge it against him, and then give him an airing at 
the mast head till sunset; telling him, at the same time, be 
might feel himself very happy at not being disrated and 
turned before the mast. 

I was departing, very well satisfied with this summary 
method of administering justice, when I found that I was not 
altogether to escape, for the old gentleman commenced opening 
a broadside upon me, for not wearing the Admiralty uniform. 
Lieutenant Farmer, however, came very kindly to my rescue, 
and offered the admiral a sufficient explanation. 

I was then directed to the Eos' boat, the coxswain and a 
eoople of men went with me for my luggage, and in lets 
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than half an hoar, I was heing rowed down the Med way to- 
wards the ship. As we pass^ by what 1 looked apon as an 
immense and terrifically lofty seventy-four, I looked up,^ and 
descried Major-General Cheeks slowly climbing up the 
newly-tarred main topmast rigging, '^ like a snail unwilling- 
ly,** to the topmast cross-trees. It was a bitterly cold day, 
at the end of November, and there is no doubt but that his 
reflections were as bitter as the weather. Practical jokes 
have sometimes very bad practical consequences. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

Ralph is shipped^ hulked and overcome — j1 dark hall and an ebo- 
ny servitor — J3l tatlor^s politeness^ and a master* s mqtef who 
sighs to be mated, yet does not see that he is outmatched-. 

I FOUND the Eos all rigged and strong in the breeze, with 
the not very agreeable aroma of dock-yard paint. The ship's 
company was not, however, on board of her. They were 
hulked on board of the Pegasus. . A very brief introduction^ 
to the officers of the watch, and I was shown down, with my 
sea-chest, my shore-going trunk, and quadrant, cocked hat, 
&c. to the midsliipmen's berth in the hulk. One of the at*ter- 
guard performed for me the office of gentleman usher. It 
was a gloomy, fog^ry, cliilly day,«nd the damp of the atmos- 
phere was mingled with the reekintr, dank, animal effluvia 
that came up, thick and almost tangible, from the filthy re- 
ceptacle oi crowded hundreds. 

As I descended into darkness, and nearly felt overpowered 
by the compound of villanous smells, I was something more 
than sick at heart. My pioneer, at length, lifted up the- cor- 
ner of a piece of dirty canvass, that screened off a space of 
about six feet square from the rest of the ship's company .-». 
This I was given to understand was the young gentlemen's 
quarters, their dining-room and their drawing-room combined. 
Even I, who had not yet attained my full growth,^ could not 
stand erect in this saloon of elegance. I am stating nothing 
but literal facts. On an oaken table, siill more greasy than 
the greasy decks over which I had slipped in my passage to 
this den, stood a flickering, spluttering, intensely yellow can- 
dle, of very slender dimensions, inserted in a black quart bot- 
tle. Beside it was placed a battered bread-basket, containing 
•ome broken biscuit; and a piece of villanously-scentel 
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ebeese, distinguished by the name of purser's, lay near it* 
in company with an o]d, blood-stained, worn-out tooth-brueh, 
and a shallow pewter wash-hand basin, filled with horridly 
dirty water. For seats round this table there were %o other 
substitutes than various chests of various dimensions. 

Of such sordid penury as I then witnessed 1 had read, but 
never supposed I should be compelled to witness, much less 
to share. Notwithstanding the closeness of this hole it was 
excessively cold. There was not a soul there to welcome 
me, the petty officers being all away on dock-yard duty. It 
might have been ten o*clock when I was first ushered into 
this region of darkness, of chili and evil odours. I remain- 
ed with my surtout coat on, sitting on my chest, with my 
hands clasped before me, stiff with eold, and melancholy al- 
most to tears. How- much then I panted for the breeze that 
blew over the heathy common where I had lately wantoned, 
leaped and laughed! 

As I there sat, I fell into a deep and dream-like reverie. I 
could not, after a pause, convince myself that all I saw around 
me was real. The light that the single Unsnuffed candle 
gave, became more dim and smoky. I began to think that 
my spirit had most surely stepped into the vestibule of the 
abode of shadows; and I wished to convince my'^elf that my 
body was far, far away sleeping in a pure atmosphere, and un- 
der a friendly roof. Minute after minute dropped its weight 
heavily, like so many pellets of lead upon my disordered 
brain. I became confused — perhaps I was nearly upon the 
point of syncope from the sudden change to bad air. I felt 
that all 1 saw about me, if not real, would prove that I was 
mad; and I feared that I should become so, if the scene turn* 
ed out to be no illusion. At last I jumped up, as I felt my 
stupor and my sickness increasing, exclaiming-—^* This is 
bell — and there's the devil!" as 1 observed a hideous, shining 
black face peering at me over the top of the screen, grinnine 
in such a manner, with a row of white teeth, that reminded 
me of so many miniature tomb-stones stretching right across 
a dark church-yard. 

** No debbel, sar — my name, sar, Lillydew— vat you pleass 
raat, sar?— steward to young gentlemen, sar. Will young 
massa have a lilly white bit soft tommy, sar, — broil him a 
sodger, sar — ^bumboat along side, get a fresh herring for ral* 
Uh, ear." 

^* Get me a little fresh air — take me up stairs*'* 

'*0 Gemminnie! hi! hi! hi! — ^young gentleman, Massa 
Johnny Newcome. This way, sar." 

Conducted by this angel of darkness, I regained the deck 
and daylight, and the nausea soon left my chest, and the pain 
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my head. I then made this reflection, that whaterer vlory a 
naval officer may attain, if he went through the ordeal I was 
ahout essaying, he richly deserved it. The captain and some 
of the other officers now came on board. I was introduced 
to most of them, and the skipper made himself very merry 
with an account of my recent adventure with the master's 
mate, who was still at the mast-head, as a convincing proof 
of the accuracy of the story, and was plainly distinguishable 
some half mile higher up the Medway. 

I soon entered into conversation with one of the young 
gentlemen who was destined to be, for so long, my mess- 
mate. I told him that the air below would kill me. He ac- 
knowledged that it was ba<i enough to kill a dog, but that a 
reefer could stand iu He also advised me not to have my uni- 
forms altered by the ship's tailors, as it would be done in a 
bunvlinir manner; but to get leave to go on shore, and that 
he would introduce me to a very honest tradesman who would 
do me justice. I expressed my hopes to him, in a dry man- 
ner, that he did not belong to the regiment of horse marines. 
He understood me, and said, upon his honour, no; that it 
was all fair and above board, and as a recommendation which 
he thought would be irresistible, he added that this tailor 
had a very pretty daughter, with the very pretty name of Je- 
mima. 

As the latter information was very satisfactory evidence 
as to the skill and honesty of the tradesman, I could not be 

fuilty of such a non aequitur as not to promise to employ him. 
then told him to make haste and come on shore with me. 
I now was made painfully sensible that hefore I could enjoy 
my wishes a little ceremony was needful. In fact, that my 
powers of locomotion were no longer under my own control, 
excepting for about one hundred and twenty feet, in one di- 
rection, and about thirty-five in another. As I was passing 
over the star-board of the quarter-deck to ask leave to go on 
shore, the captain accosted me, and did me the honour to re- 
quest my company to dinner at his table. Finding him in so 
bland a humour, 1 preferred my request to live on shore till 
the ship sailed. He smiled at the enormity of my-demand, 
and asked what induced it. 1 frankly told him the filth and 
bad smell of my accommodations; and also my wish not to 
be seen on board until my uniforms were complete. 

*' He's an original," said the captain to the first lieutenant, 
'^ but there is some sense in his request. I suppose you 
have no objection, Mr. Farmer. Young gentleman,'* he 
continued, turning to me, *^you must always ask the first 
lieutenant, in future, for lea^e. Mind, don't be later than 
four o'clock." 
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My messmate, with all manner of humiliiy, now made his re- 
quest, which being granted, we went down together to my 
chest, and making a handle of all the clothes that-required al- 
teration, we placed that and ourselves in a shore boat and made 
oar way fothe tailor^s. I was there introduced to the lovely 
Jemima. She looked like a very pretty doll, modelled with 
crumbs of white bread; she was so soft, so fair, and so un- 
meaning. After the order was given, my maker of the out- 
ward man hazarded a few inquiries, in a manner so kind 
and so obliging, that quite made me lose sight of their imperti- 
nence. When he found that I had leave to remain on shore, 
and that my pocket-book wa» far from being ili-furnishcd, he 
expatiated very feelingly upon the exactions of living at inns, 
offered me a bed for nothing, provided only that 1 would pay 
for my breakfast, and appoint him my tailor in ordinary; and 
declared that he would leave no point unturned, to make me 
comfortable and happy. As this conversation took place in 
the little parlour at the back of the shop, Jemima — Miss Je- 
mima — was present; and, as I seemed to hesitate, the inno- 
cent looking dear, slily came up beside me, and taking my 
hand pressed it amorously, stealing at me a look with eyes 
swimming with a strange expression. This by-play de- 
cided the business. The agreement was made, the terms 
being left entirely to Mr. Tapes. Covering my inappropri- 
ate dress with my blue surtout, I was about leaving with my 
messmate, when the young lady said to her father, ^* Perhaps 
Mr. Rattlin would like to see his room before he goes out." 

*' Not particularly," 

'^ Oh, but you must. You may come in, and I and the 
servant may be out — this way — ^you must not come up, Mr. 
Pridhomme, your boots are so abominably dirty. There, is'nt 
it a nice room? — you pretty, pretty boy," said she, jumping 
up, and giving me a long kiss, that almost took my breath 
away* ** Don't tell old leather-chops, will you, and 1 shall 
love you so." 

" Who is old leather-chops — your father?" 

'^ Dear me, no, never mind him. I mean your messmate, 
Mr. Pridhomme." 

^* Pm stepping into life," thought I, as I went down stairs, 
and with no measured strides either." 

^* What do you think of Jemima V said Mr. Pridhomme, 
as we walked arm-in-arm towards the ramparts. 

" Pretty." 

" Pretty — why she's an angel ! If there was ever an an- 
gel on earth it is Jemima Tapes. But what is mere beauty ? 
Nothing compared to sincerity and innocence— she is all in- 
nocence and sincerity." 
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" I am glad that you believe so." 

** Believe so — why look at her! She is all innocence. She 
won't let her father kiss her." 

*• Why V* 

^^ She says it is so indelicate." 

" How does she know what is, or what is not, indelicate t" 

♦• D — n it, younker, yoo'd provoke a saint. She assures me, 
when she is forced to shake hands with a grown-up man, that 
it actually gives her a cold shudder all over. I don*t think 
that she ever kissed any body but her mother, and that wae 
years ago." 

" Perhaps she does not know how." 

** Vm sure she don't. If I had a fortune, IM marry her to- 
morrow, only I'm afraid she's too modest." 

** Voor fear is very commendable. Are the ladies at Ghat- 
ham so remarkable for modesty ?" 

** No — and that's what makes Jemima so singular." 

I like to make people happy if they are not so, and if they 
are, even though that happiness may be the creation of a 
delusion, I like to leave them so. I, therefore, encouraged 
Mr. Pridhomme to ponr all his raptures into, what he 
thought, an approving ear, and Jemima was the theme, nntil 
he left me at the door of the hotel at which 1 was to dine 
with Captain Reud. Whatever the reader may think of Je- 
mima, I was, at this period, perfectly innocent myself, though 
not wholly ignorant. I should have deemed Miss Jemima's 
osculatory art as the mere effect of high spirits and hoydenly 
playfulness, had it not been for the hypocrisy that she was 
displaying towards my messmate. I had translated Gil Bias 
at school, and I therefore set her down for an intrepid co- 
quette, if not une franche avanfuriere. However, though 1 
pitied my messmate, that was no reason why I should not 
enjoy my dinner. 

That day, 1 liked my little saffron -coloured captain much 
better. He played the host very agreeably. He made as 
many inquiries as he dared, without too much displaying hie 
own ignorance, as to the extent of my acquirements, and, 
when he found me so far beyond his expectations, he seemed 
to be struck with a sodden respect for me. The tone of his 
conversation was more decorous than that of the preceding 
evening; he gave me a great deal of nautical advice, recom- 
mended fne to the protection particularly of the first and 
second lieutenants, who were also his guests, approved of 
my plan of sleeping at the tailor's, and dismissed me very 
early, no doubt with a feeling of pleasure at having removed 
a restraint, for, as I left the room, I just caught the word^— 
*' Make a d— .d sea lawyer by-and-by.*' 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Jealousy cooled by a watering — Ralph exkorteth^ atid wisely 
— The boaiBwain sees many things in a ruiw light— ^nd^ 
though he causeth crabs to be caught^ he bringeth them to 
a wrong market, 

Pbidhommk had been laying in wait for me, and picked roe 
up as I lefl the hotel. We went to the theatre, a wretched 
affiur certainlV) the absurdities of which I should have much 
enjoyed, had 1 not been bored to death by the eternal Jemima. 
That lady was like Jemima, and that was not Was the pei^ 
son in the blue silk dress as tall as Jemima; or the other in 
the white muslin quite as stout? Jemima was all he could 
talk about, till at length, I was so horribly Jemimaed that I 
almost audiUy wished Jemima jammed down his throat; buty 
as every thing must have an end, even when a midshipman 
talks about Jemima, we, at length, got to the tailor's door, 
which was opened by the lovely Jemima in propria persona. 
Not a step beyond the step of the door was the lover admitted, 
whilst Che poor wretch was fain to feast on the ecstacies of 
Temembering that he was permitted to grasp the tip of her fore* 
finfifer whilst he sighed forth his fond ^oddiight 

In a few days the Eos being perfectly equipped, dropped 
down to Sheemess, and I, for the first time, slept under the 
roof provided for me by his Britannic Majesty. That is to 
say, 1 was coffined and shrouded in a longitudinal canvas bag, 
hung up to the orlop deck by two cleets, one at each end, in 
to. very gmceful curve, very useful in forming that elegant 
bend in the back so much coveted by the exhibitors in Regent 
Street. 

I had taken a rather sentimental leave of Jemima, who had ' 
somehow or another persuaded me to exchange love tokens 
with her. That which I gave her was a tolerably handsome 
writing desk, which I could not help buying for her, as she 
had taken a great fancy to it ; indeed, she told me it had an- 
noyed her for some months, for it stood so provokinffly tempt- 
ing in the shop-window just over tlie way; and besides, '*She 
should be so— so happy to write me such pretty letters.'' The 
last argument was convincing, and the deA was bought; in 
return for which she present^ me with a very old silver pen- 
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cil-ca8»*-it8 age, indeed, she gave me to undcrBtaad, ought 
to be its greatest value in my eyr&-Hshe had bad it so long ; 
it was given to her by her defunct mother. So I promised to 
keep it as lon^ as I lived. Really there was no chiu^of my 
ever wearing it oat by use, fi)r it was certainly quit^seless; 
but love dignifies things so much ! After having split it up 
by shoving a piece of black-led pencil into it, I put it into 
my waistcoat pocket, saying to the heiresi^ of the Chatham 
tailor — 



«i 



Rick gifls prove poor when givers prove unkind/' 



** Ah, Edward !'* said the giver of rich silts, ** I shall never 
prove unkind." So we parted, and, as I walked down the 
street, sbe waved her hand, which would have been really 
white, had sbe not scored her forefinger in a most villanous 
manner by her awkward method of using her needle, when 
her fatheT was short of hands. 

When 1 afterwards heard of Chatham as being the universal 
depot of ** ladies who love wisely and not too well," rogues, 
and Jews, I could not help thinking of my writing-desk,»and 
adding to the list, Jewesses alsa 

About a week after, as we were still lying at Sheemess, 
and I had totally forgotten the innocent-looking Jemima, Mr. 
Pridhonune was smoking in a lover-like and melancholy fadi<- 
ion, against orders, a short pipe in the midshipmen^s berth. 
As the ashes accumulated, he became at a loss f6r a tobacco- 
stopper, and I very good-naturedly banded him over the bro- 
ken, broad-topped, vu^r-looking pencil-case, the gift of the 
adorable Jemima. His apathy, at tbe sight of this relic of 
love, dispersed like the smoke of his pipe. 

*' Where did you get this, younker ?" he cried, swelling 
with passion in tbe true turkey-cock style. 

*'It was given me as a keepsake by Miss Jemima,'' said I 
very quietly. 

" IVs a lie— you stole it" 

" You old scoundrel !" 

"You young villain !" 

"Take that!" roared my opponent, and the breed-basket, 
with its fragmental cargo of biscuits came full in mj &ce, 
very considerately putting bread into my mouth for his sup- 
posed injury. 

"Take that!" said I, seizing the rum bottle. 

" No, he sha'n't," said Pigtop, the master's mate, laying 
hold of the much prized treasure, "let him take any thing 
but that." 
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So I ftang the water-jog at his head. 

We were just proceeding to handycuffit, when the master- 
at-arms, hearing the riot, opened the door. We then cooled 
upon it, and a truce ensued. Explanations followed the truce, 
and an apology, oh his part, tlie explanation ; for which apo- 
lo^ I very gladly gave him the pen<!ll-ca6e, that I had pro- 
mised to keep as long as I lived, and a heartache at the same 
time. 

The poor feHow had given the faithful Jemima this mutable 
love-^ift three days before it came into my possession, on which 
occasion they had broken a crooked sixpence together. I mo- 
ralized upon this, and came to the conclusion, that, whatever 
a tailor might be, a sailor is no match for a tailor^s daughter, 
bom and bred up at Chatham. 

Now, I have nothing wherewith to amuse the reader 
about the mischievous tricks that were played upon me in my 
entrance into naval life. The clues of my hammock were not 
reefed. I was not lowered down by the head into a bucket of 
cold water, nor sent anywhere with a fi^olish message by a 
greater fool than myself. The exemptions from these usual 
persecutions I attribute to my robust and well grown frame ; 
my disposition so easily evinced to do battle on the first occa^ 
sion that offered itself; and, lastly, my well-stocked purse, and 
the evident consideration shown to me by the captain and the 
first lieutenaut. 

As I write as much for the instruction of my readers, as for 
their amusement, I wish to impress upon them, if they are 
themselves, or if they know any that are, going to enter into 
the navy, the necessity, in the first instance, of showing or re- 
commending a proper spirit Never let the debutant regdixd 
how young or how feeble he may be-— he must make head 
against the first insult — he must avenge the first hoax. No 
doubt he will be worsted, and get a good beating; but that 
one will save him from many hundreds hereafter, and, per- 
haps, the necessity of fighting a mortal duel. Your certain 
defeat will be forgotten in the admiration of the spirit that 
provoked the contest And remember, that the person who 
hoaxes you is always in the wrong, and it depends only upon 
yourself to heap that ridicule upon him, that was intended for 
your own head; to say nothing of the odium that must attach 
to him for the cruelty, the eowardice, and the meanness, of 
fighting with a lad weaker than himself. This I will enforce 
by a plain fact that happened to myself. A tall, consequential, 
ti^irty-years-old master'i^ mate, threatened to beat me, after the 
manner that oldsters are accustomed to beat youngsters. I 

old him, that if he struck me, I would strike again as longat 
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I had strength to stand, or power to lift my hand. He laughed 
and struck me. I retaliated : it is true that I got a sound 
thrashing; but it was my first and last, and my tyrant got both 
his eyes well blackened, his cheek swollen — and was altoge- 
ther so much defaced, that he was forced to hide himself in 
the sick-list for a fortni^t The stor^ could not he told well 
for him, but it told for me gloriously ; indeed, he felt so much 
annoyed by the whole af&ir, that he went and asked leave to 
go and mess with the gunner, fairly statitig to the captain that 
he could not run the risk of keeping order — for he was our 
caterer — if he had to fight a battle every time he had to en- 
force it 

But I cannot too much caution youngsters against having re- 
course, in their selfdefence, to deadly weapons. I am sorry 
to say, it was too common when I was in the navy. It is un- 
Engnsh and assassin-like. It rarely keeps off the tyrant; the 
knae, the dirk, or whatever else be the instrument, is almost 
invariably forced from the youn^ brave's hand, and the thrash-- 
ing tliat he' afterwards gets is pitiless, and the would-be stab- 
ber finds no voice lifted in his favour. He also gains the stig- 
ma of cowardice, and the bad reputation of being malignant 
and revengeful. Indeed, so utterly futile is the drawing of 
murderous instruments in little affrays of this sort, that, 
though I have known them displayed huudreds.of times, yet I 
never knew a single wound to have been inflicted — though 
many a heavy beating has followed the atrocious display. By 
all means, let my young friends avoid it. Now this preach- 
ment is finished, I will on with my adventures. 

On the day before we sailed from Sheemess, the captain had 
an order conveyed to the first lieutenant to send me ibway on 
duty immediately, for two or three hours, i was bundled into 
the pinnace with old canvass, old ropes, and old blocks, con- 
demned stores to the dock-yard, and, as I approached the land- 
ing-place api»ropriated for the use of admirals in posse, I saw 
embarked from the sUirs, exclusively set apart for admirals 
and post captains in essCy my captain and the port-admiral in 
the admiral's barge, and, seated between these two awful per- 
sonages, there sat a civilian, smiling in all the rotundity and 
fat of a very pleasant countenance, and very plain clothes, and 
forming a striking contrast to the grim complacency, and tJbe 
iron-bound civility, of the two men in uniform. 

The boat's crew were so much struck with this apparent 
anomaly, for to them, any thing in the civilian's garb to come 
near an officer, and that officer a naval one, was hardly less 
than portentous, and argued the said civilian to be something 
to the genus h&mo extraordinaiy — and the fat specimen in the 
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boat wltii the port-admifal, they thoaght, was one of the Lorda 
of the Admiralty, or even Mr. Croker hirosdf— the notions of 
whoee dimly-understood attributes was, with them, of a truly 
magnificent nature. Whoever this person was, he was care« 
fully assisted up the side of our ship, and remained on board 
for about an hour, whilst we were burning with curiosity and 
eagerness to be on board to satisfy it, and forced to do our best 
to allay this tantalizing passion, by Jiauling along tallied 
bights of rope, and rousing old hawsers out, and new hawsers 
into the boat — a more pleasant employment may be easily im- 
agined for a raw, cold, misty day in winter. 

I regarded all these operations very sapiently, knowing as 
yet nothing of the uses, or even of the names, of the different 
stores that I was delivering and receiving. The boatswain 
v^as with me of course : but notwithstanding that I had posi- 
tive orders not to let the men stray away from the duty they 
were performing — as this official told me, after we* had done 
almost every thmg that we had come on shore to peiform, 
that he must borrow two of the men to go up with him to the 
storekeeper's private house, to look out for some strong fine 
white line with which to bouse up the best bower anchor to 
the spanker-boom-end, when the ship should happen to be too 
much down by the stern, I could not refuse to disobey my 
orders upon a contingency so urgent And there he left me, 
for about two hours, shivering in the boat: and, at length, he 
ajad the men came down, with very little white line in ex- 
change for his not very white lie ; and truly, they had been 
bousing up something ; for Mr. Lushby, the respectable boat- 
swain, told me, with great condescension, that he was a real 
officer, whilst I was nothing but a living walking-stick, for 
the captain to swear at when he was in a bad humour ; and 
that he had no doubt but that I should get mast-headed when 
I got on board, for allowing those two men, who were catch- 
ing crabs, to get so drunk. 

Similar tricks to this, every yoUng gentleman entering the 
service must expect — tricks that partake as much of the na- 
ture of malice as of fun. Now, m the fow days that I had 
been in the service, I very well understood that the care of 
the men, as respected their behaviour and sobriety, devolved 
on me, the delivering of old, and the drawing of new stores, 
on the boatswain ; yet, for the conduct of those men that he 
took from under my eye, I felt that, in justice, he was an- 
swerable. I therefore made no reply to the vauntings and. 
railings of Mr. Lushby, but had determined how to act. The 
boat came alongside. There was nobody on board but tbe 
officer of t^e watoh, and Mr. Lushby tumbled up the aide aod 
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down the waist in double-quick time, sending the chief boat* 
swain's mate and the yeoman of the stores to act as his 
deputy. He certainly did his duty in that respect, as two 
sober deputies are worth more than is a drunken principal. 

However, I walked into the gun-room to report myself and 
boat to the first lieutenant The officers were at their wine. 
I was flattered and surprised at the frank politeness of my 
reception, and the welcome looks that I received from all. I 
was invited to sit, and a glass placed for me. When I found 
myself tolerably comfortable, and had answered some ques- 
tions put to me by Mr. Farmer, our first lieutenant, the drift 
of which I did not then comprehend, and putting a little wil- 
ful simplicity in my manner, I asked with a great deal of ap- 
parent innocence, if all the sailors caught crabs when they 
were drunk. 

^ Catch crabs, Mr. Rattlin!** said Mr. Farmer, smiling. 
** Not always ; but they are sure to catch something worse-*- 
the cat." 

*« With white line — ^how strange !" said I, purposely mia- 
nnderstanding the gallant officer. ** Now I know why Mr. 
Lushby took up the two men — and why all three came down 
in a state to catch crabs. I thought that white line had some- 
thing to do with it" 

"Ifes, Mr. Rattlin, white line has." Mr. Farmer then 
motioned me to stay where I was, took up his hat, and went 
on deck. 1 need not tell my naval readers that the boatswain 
was sent for, and the two men placed aft It was certainly a 
very cruel proceeding towards the purveyor of white line, 
who had just turned his cabin into a snuggery, and had taken 
another round turn, with a belay over all, in the shape of two 
more glasses of half-and-half. When he found himself on the 
quarter-deck, though the shades of evening were stealing over 
the waters, (I like a poetical phrase now and then,) he saw 
more than in broad daylight — that is to say, he saw many first 
lieutenants, who seemed, with many wrathful countenances, 
with many loud words, to order many men to see him down 
many ladders, safely to His cabin. 

The next morning this "real officer" found himself in a very 
nncomfbrtable plight; for, with an aching head, he was but too 
happy to escape with a most stinging reprimand : and be had 
the consolation then to learn, that, had be not endeavoured to 
play upon the simplicity of Mr. Rattlin, he would most surely 
have escaped the fright and the Exposure. 

The simplicity ! 

Now, 1 have mentioned this trifling incident, merely to show 
how easy it is for a youth just enter^, by a little manceuvnng 
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to make it a very dangennis thing to play tricks npon him, 
the odiam of tale-bearer, and, on the other, th«t ultima ratio^ 
of kings as well as nidshipmen, war, in the" repelling of insult 



CHAPTER XXXI. 



Another mystery — all overjoyed because the Eos is under 
weigh ; she works wellr-^through the water — her officers 
through their wine — Ralph refiaineth, and self-glorijietk 
•—a long shore man makes a short stay on board — because 
he wonU go on the wrong tack, 

BvT I mast now explain why I had become so suddenly a 
favourite in the ward-room. The very stout gentleman, who 
came off with the admiral and captain, undertook the aquatic 
excursion on my account He made every inquiry as to my 
equipment, my messmates, and my chance of comfort Yet f, 
the person most concerned, was sent out of the way, lest by 
accident I should meet with him. I never knew who he was, 
nor do I think the captain did. My shipmates had their con- 
jectures, and I had mine. They took him to be what is usu- 
ally called, not a person, but a personage. 1 believe that h« 
was nothing more than a personage's fat steward, or some 
other menisd obesity — for it was very plain that he was asham- 
ed to look me in the face ! and I understand he ^ve himself 
many second-hand airs. If now living, I hope this may meet 
his eye. 

And now we are oW in earnest. The Norelight is passed; 
the pilot is on the hammock nettings. The breeze takes th« 
sails, the noble frigate bends to it, as a gallant cavalier gently 
stoops to receive the kiss of beauty — ^the blocks rattle as the 
ropes fly through them — the sails court the wind to their em- 
brace, now on the one side, now on the other. I stand on the 
quarter-deck, in silent admiration at the astonishing effects of 
this wonderful seeming confusion. I am pushed here, and 
ordered there — I now jump to avoid the eddy of the uncurling 
ropes as they fly upwards, but my activity is vain, a brace now 
drags across my shins, and now the bight of a lee-spanker-brai] 
salutes me, not lovingly, across the face. The captain and 
<^cers are viewing 5ie gallant vessel with intense anxiety, 
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and ficratiniziog every evolution that she is making. How 
does ^e answw her helm? Beautifully. What lee-way does 
the make 7 Scarce perceptible. The lof ia hove repeatedly 
— «eveQ, seven and a half, close hauled. Stand by, the cap- 
tain is going to work her himself. She advances head to the 
wind bravely, like a British soldier to the breach — she is about! 
she has stayed within her own length — she has not ,lost her 
way! ** Noble! excellent!" is the scarcely suppressed cry; 
and then arose in the minds of that gallant band of officers 
visicms of an enemy worthy to cope with; of the successful 
manceuvre, the repeated broadsides, the struggle and the vic- 
tory; their country they now willingly repose upon her — she 
is at once their home, their field of battle, and their arena of 
fflory. See how well she behaves against that head sea! 
There is not a man in that noble fabric who has not adopted 
her — who has not a love for her — ^they refer all their feelings 
to her, they rest all their hopes upon her. The Venetian Doge 
may wed the sea in his gilded gondola, ermined nobles may 
stand near, and jewelled li^uty around him — ^religion too may 
lend her overpowering solemnities; — but aU this display could 
never eqoal the enthusiasm of that morning, when aoove three 
hundred true hearts wedded themselves to that beauty of the 
sea, the Eos, as she worked round the North Foreland into the 
Dowfis. 

The frigate behaved so admirably in all her evolutions, that» 
when we dropped anchor in the roadstead, the captain, to cer- 
tify his admiration and pleasure, invited all the ward-room 
officers to dine with him, as well as three or four midshipmen, 
myself among the rest. 

It was an animaJted scene, that dinner party. The war 
was then raging. Several French frigates of our own sisse 
and class, and many much larger were wandering on the seaa 
The republican spirit was blazing fortb in their crews — and 
ardently we longed to get among them. As yet, no one knew 
our destination. We hsS every stimulent to honoMrable excite- 
ment, and D>y8tery threw over the whole that absorbing charm, 
that impels us to love and to woo the unknown. 

But this meeting, at first so rational, and then so convivial, 
at length permitted its conviviality to destroy its rationality. 
Men who spoke and thought like heroes one hour, the next 
spoke what they did not think, and made me thinks what I 
.did not speak. 'No one got drunk except the purser, who 
is always a privileged person ; yet they were not the same 
men as when they began their carouse, norl the same boy 
when they had finished it On that evening I made a 
resolution never to touch ardent spirits, and, Whilst I was in 
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the navy, that resolution I adhered to. tt is a fact — ^I aA 
known to too many, to make, on this subject, a s^eitm asser* 
tion falsely. I dia not lay the same restrictioa on wine— yet» 
even that I always avoided, when J could do so without the 
appearance of affectation. My reason, such as it was, never 
in the slightest degree tottered cm her throne, either with a 
weakness, or a strength not her own. The wine-cup never 
gladdened or sorrowed me. Even when the tepid, foetid, and 
animalized water, was served out to us in quantities so minute, 
that our throats could count it % drops, I never sought to 
qualify its nauseous taste, or increase its quantity, by the 
addition of spirits, when spirits were more plentiful than the 
much-courted water. This trait proves, if it proves nothing 
else, that I had a good deal of that inflexibility of character, 
which we call in others obstinacy, when we don*t like it, 
firmness when we do— in ourselves, always, decision. 

And all my messmates, — where are they? — I shall not 
quote the trite phrase and say, *< Echo answers, * where,' '^ 
which by-the-by, must have been an Irish sort of echo ; but 
my echo shall, as echoes usually do, repeat the last two sylla- 
bles, and by a question, answer, " Are they Y* It is a melan- 
choly question — and 1 most answer, ** Alas ! I know not." 
Indeed, after the lapse of five-and-twenty years, we can put 
the question to ourselves only with heaviness upon our hearts. 
Yet some there are, but how many more that are not ! 

Tempus edax rerum. 1 deny the assertion. The old mum- 
bler is continually defrauded. How few are there of those 
gallant fellows who will &11 ripe into his gumless jaws ! Food 
for Time ! Alas ! they have been food for almost everything 
else. ** Food for powder — food for powder," according to 
honest Jack, as many of them have been ! some have been 
food for another Jack whose prefix is yellow. More than one 
have been food for sharks. Yes, Time has been defrauded of 
them, and they of time. How many have been buried in the 



sea! 



When at the last trumpet they shall arise from the vast and 
blue depths, and they shake from them the salt wave, may it 
wash away with it one half of their sins— and in the ben^- 
cence of the Creator they may fearlessly trust for the remieh 
sion of the other ; for who among them, through a wild life, 
has not suffered in the derfbrmance c^ a hard, and died in the 
execution of a sacred, duty? For this numberless, this unut- 
tered dead, there have been but few tears, and there is no 
trophy. No trophy ! yes there is one, the best, the most im- 
perishable. The past and the present glory of that country, 
for which they have died. This can be never taken from 
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them. Even shoulS England bend to the general law that de- 
Btroya men-«nd rains empires, or fall to pieces by internal 
faction, still the glory of the past is theirs irrevocably. May 
England ever foster and honour the race, and while she does, 
though her prosperity may fluctuate, independence and supe- 
riority will never leave her ship-defended shorea 

I give the incident that I am about to relate, to show in 
what way, five-and-twenty years ago, a man-of-war was made 
the alternative of a jail ; and to prove, generally speaking, of 
what little use this kind of rtcruiting was to the service ^ and, 
as it made a great impression on me at the time, though a 
little episodical, I shall not hesitate to place it before my 
readers. 

After remaining at anchor in the Downs during the night, 
we sailed next morning down the channel without stopping 
at Spithead, our ultimate destination being still a profound 
secret As we proceeded, when we were off a part of the 
coast, the name of which I do not remember, about noonday it 
fell calm, and the tide being against us, we neared the shore 
a little and came to an anchor. We had not remained long in 
our berth before we descried a shore boat pullinfif off to us, 
which shortly came alongside, with a very singular cargo of 
animals, belonging to the genus homo. In tlie stern sheets 
sate a magistrate's clerk, swelling with importance. On the 
after thwart, and facing the Jack in office, were placed two 
constables, built upon the regular Devonshire, chaw-bacon 
model, holding upright between their legs each an immense 
staff, beaded by the gilded initials of our sovereign lord the 
King. 

Seated between these imposing pillars of the state, sate in 
tribulation dire, a tall, awkward young man, in an elaborately- 
worked white smockfrock, stained with blood in front and 
upon the shoulders. He was the personification of rural dis- 
tiess. He blubbered d pleine voix, and lifted up and lowered his 
hand-cuffed wrists with a seesaw motion really quite patheti- 
cal. Though the wind had fallen, yet the tide was running 
strongly, and there was a good deal of sea, quite enough to 
make the motion in the boat very unpleasant. As they held 
on alongside by the rope, the parties in the stem' sheets began 
bobbing at each other,- the staves lost and resumed, and then 
lost again, their perpendicular — ^so much indeed, as to threaten 
the head of the clerk, whose countenance ** began to pale its 
effectual fire.'' The captain and many of the officers looking 
over the gangway, the following dialogue ensued, commenced 
by the officer of the watch. " Shore-boat^ ho-hoy !*' 

<* In the name of the king,'* replied the deck, between 
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many minacious hiccoughs, and producing a piece of paper, 
** I have brought you a volunteer^ to serve in bis majesty's 
fleet;*' pointing to the blubberer in the smockfrock. 

** Well," said the captain, ** knock off his irons, and hand 
him up." 

** Dare not, sir — as much as my li& is worth. The most 
ferocious poacher in the country. Has nearly beaten in the 
scull of the squire's head gamekeeper." 

"Just the sort of man we want,'' said the captain. **But 
you see he can't get up the side' with his hands fast ; and I 
presume you cannot be in much danger from the volunteer, 
whilst you have two such staves held by two such constables." 

** Yes," said the now seriously affected clerk ; ** I do not 
think that 1 incur much danger from the malefactor, since I 
am under the protection of the guns of tlic frigate." So some- 
what re-assured by this reflection, the brigand of the preserves 
was unmanacled) and the whole party, clerk, constables, and 
prisoner, came up the side, and made their appearance on the 
break of the quarter-deck. 

But this was not effected without much difficulty, and some 
loss, a loss that one of the parties must have bewailed to his 
dying day, if it did not actually hasten that awful period. One 
of the constables in ascending the side, let fall his sta^ his 
much-loved staff, dear to him by many a fond recollection of 
riot repressed, and evil doer apprehended, and away it went, 
floating with the tide, &r, far astern. His unmitigated horror 
at this event was comic in the extreme, and the keeper of the 
king's peace could not have evinced more unsophisticated sor- 
row than did the late keeper of his conscience at the loss of 
the seals, the more especially as the magistrate's clerk refused 
to permit the boat to go in pursuit of it, not wishing the only 
connecting link between him and the shore to be so far re- 
moved fnmi his control. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

The volunteer and his fate, showing how a great rogue, not" 
withstanding that ^e may appear to be bom to be hung^ 
wiU sometimes happen to drown. 

The ^roup on the quarter-deck was singalar and ludiclxai& 
Reuben Gubbins, for such was the name of the offender, was 
the only son of a small farmer, who, it appeared, had even 
gone the length of felony, by firing upon and wounding the 

famekeeper of the lord of the manor. He was quite six feet 
iffb) very awkwardly built, and wore under his frock a long- 
tailed blue coat, dingy buckskin nether garments, and top 
boots, with the tops tanned brown by service. His countenance 
betraj^ed a mixture of simplicity, ignorance, and strong ani- 
mal mstinct. He was the least suited being that could be 
possibly conceived of whom to make a sailor. His iimbs had 
been long stiffened by rustic employments, and he had a dread 
of the sea, and of a man-o^war, horrifying to his imagina- 
tion. In this dread it was very evident that his companions 
largely participated, not excepting the pragmatical clerk. The 
coiLStable with the staff, and the constable without, ranged 
themselves on either side of the still sobbing Arcadian. In- 
deed, the staffless man seemed to be but little less overcome 
than the prisoner. He felt as if all strength, value and virtu^ 
had gone out of him ; and ever and anon he glared upon the 
baton of his brother officer with looks felonious and intent on 
rapine. 

The business was soon concluded. Reuben, rather than 
see himself tried for his life, determined to make trial of the 
sea, and thus became, perhaps, the most unwilling volunteer 
upon record. 

Poor fellow ! his suffering^ must have been great! the wild 
animal of the forest, when pining, for the first time, in a cage, 
or the weary land-bird, blown off, far away upon the restless 
sea, could not have been more out of their elements than tali 
and ungainly Reuben Gubbins on the deck of his Majesty's 
^ip E^ I do not know how it was, for I am sure that I 
ought to have despised him for his unmanly and incessant 
weeping, I knew that he had offended the laws of his country, 
yet, when the great lout west forward discoosolatcly, and sat 
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himseU' down, amidst the derision of the seamen, upon a gun- 
carriage on the forecastle, I could not help ffoing and dispers- 
ing the scoffers, and felt annoyingly inclined to take his toil- 
embrowned hand, sit down beside, and cry with him. How- 
ever, 1 did not so far commit myself. But a few hotirs after- 
wards I was totally overcome. 

Strict orders were given not to allow Gubbins to commu- 
nicate with any one from the shore. A little before dusk, 
there was a boat ordered by Hie sentinels to keep off, that con- 
tained, besides the sculler, a respectable looking old man, and 
a tall, stout, and rather handsome, young woman. Directly 
they caught the eye of Reuben, he exclaimed, ** Woundikins ! 
if there bean't feyther and our sister Moll." And running 
aft, and putting his hat between his knees, he thus addressed 
the officer of Sie watch, " Please Mr. Officer, zur, there's 
feyther and our Moll." 

" Well !" 

" Zur, mayn't I go and have my cry out with 'em, for cer- 
tain I ha* behaved mortal bad 1" 

" Against ordera" 

" But, sure-ly, you'll let him come up to comfort loike his 
undutiful son." 

** No, no, impossible." 

" Whoy, lookee there, zur — ^that's feyther with the white 
hair, and that's sister crying like mad. Ye can no' ha' the 
hard heart." 

" Silence ! and go forward." 

I looked over the side, and there I saw the old man standing 
up reverently, with his hat in one hand, and a bag apparently 
full of money, in the other. Undoubtedly, the simple yeoman 
had supposed that money could either corrupt the captain, or 
buy off the servitude of his guilty son. It was a fine old 
countenance, down the sides of which that silver hair hung 
so patriarchally and gracefully ; and there that poor old man 
stood, bowing in his wretchedness and his bereavement, with 
his money extended, to every officer that he could catch a 
glimpse of, as his hat or head appeared above the hammock 
nettings or the bulwarks. The grief of his sister was com- 
mon-place and violent; but there was a depth and a dignity in 
that of the old man that went to my very heart. I could not 
help going up to the lieutenant and entreating him to grant 
the interview. 

" It won't do, Mr. Rattlin. Don't you know that the fellow 
was put on board with C. P. before his name 1 I anticipate 
what you are going to say, but humanity is a more abstract 
thing than you are aware of, and orders must be obeyed." 

VOL. I. 14 
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** But, zur/' said Gubbins, who had again approached, " I 
can see that feyther has forgiven me, and he^s the n4fc I ha' 
most wronged arter all. Besides sistur wull break her heart 
if she doan*t say * Good bye, Reuben* — if feyther has made 
it up, sure other folk mought be koind. On, ay — but Tve 
been a sad fellow !" And then be began to blubber with fresh 
violence. 

The oflScer was a little moved — he went to the gangway, 
hailed the boat, and when she came near enough, he told the 
old farmer kindly that hia orders to prevent personal commu- 
nication were strict ; that any parcel or letter should be hand- 
ed up, but that he would do well not to let his reprobate son 
liave any money. During^ this short conference, Reuben had 
placed himself within si^t of his relatives, and the sacred 
words of " My father," ** My son,'* were, in spite of all or- 
ders, exchanged between them. B^^ this time the tide had 
turned, the wind had risen, and precisely from the right quar- 
ter, 80 the hands were turned up, *' up anchor." The orders 
for the boat to keep off were now reiterated in a manner more 
imperative; but it still hung about the ship, aud after we 
were making wav, as long as the feeble attempts of the boat- 
man could keep his little craft near us, the poor old man and 
his daughter, with a constancy of love that deserved a better 
object, hung upon our wake, he standing up with his white 
hair blown about by the wind, to catch a last glimpse of a son 
whom he was destined to see no more, and who would without 
doubt, as the scripture beautifully and tenderly expresses it, 
" bring his grey nairs with sorrow to the grave." 

Long, long after the stolid and sullen son had ceased, appa- 
rently, to interest himself about the two that were struggling 
after us, in their really frail boat, 1 watched from the tanhdl, 
the vain and loving pursuit; indeed, until the darkness and 
the rapidly-increasing distance shrouded it from my view, I 
did not leave my post of observation, and the last that I could 
discern of the mourners, still showed me the old man standing 
up, in the fixed attitute of grief, and the daughter with her 
face bent down upon her knees. To the last, uie boat's head 
was still towards the ship— «l touching emblem of unswerving 
fatherly love. 

I could not do away with'theold man*slook, it was so wretch- 
ed, so helpless, yet so fond— and was typed to my fancy so 
strongly by his little boat pursuing with a hopeless constancy 
over waves too rough for it, the huge and disregarding ship; 
so, with my breast full, even to suffocation with mingled emo- 
tions, I went down to my berth, and, laying my head upon the 
table, and covering my face with my hands, I pretended to 
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sleep. - *rhe cruel torture of that half hour ! I almost thought 
the pdacher, ^vith all his misery, still hlessed in having a 
father's love — 'twas then that I felt intensely the agony of the 
desertion of my own parent — the love^lhat had been denied to 
me to give to my own father, I lavished upon the white-headed 
old man. In imagination, I returned with him to his desolate 
home ; I supported his tottering steps over the threshold, no 
longer musical with an only son. I could fancy myself pla- 
cing him tenderly and with reverence in his accustomed chair, 
and speaking the words of comfort to him in a low voice, and 
looking round for his family bible — and the sister, doubtless she 
had many sources of consolation ; youth was with her — life all 
before her — she had companions, friends, perhaps a lover; 
but, — for the poor old man ! At that moment, I would have 
given up all my anticipation of the splendid career that I fan- 
cied I was to run, in order to have gone and have been unto 
the bereaved sire as a son, and to have found in him a iather. 

but nobody could make a sailor of Reuben Gubbins, and 
Reuben had no idea of making a sailor of himself. It was in 
vain that the boatswain's -mate docked the Jong tails of his 
blue coat, (such things were done in the navy at that time,) 
razded his top-boots into seaman's shoes, and that he had his 
smock-frock reduced into a man's shirt. The soil hung upon 
him, he slouched over the deck, as if he were walking over 
the furrows of ploughed land, and looked up into the rigging 
as if he saw a cock-pheasant at roost upon the rattlins. Mor&» 
over, he could talk of noUiing else excepting " feyther,'' and 
** our Moll,*' and he really ate his bread (sub intellige buscuit) 
moistened with his tears, (if tears can moisten such flinty pre- 
parations,) for he was always whimpering. For the sake of 
the fit of romance that I had felt for his father, I took some 
kind notice of this yokel afloat. I believe, as much as it lay 
in his nature, he was grateful for it, for to every one else on 
board he was tbc constant butt. 

Mr. Farmer, our first lieutenant, was a smart and a some- 
what exacting oflScer. He uspd to rig the smoke-sail some 
twelve feet high across the mizen mast, and make the young 
gentleman just caught, and the boys of the ship, lay out upon 
it, in order that they might practise furling afler a safe method. 
At first, nothing could persuade Reuben to go a single step qp 
the rigffing— not even the rope's end of the boatsWain's-mate^ 
Now this delicacy was quite at variance with Mr. Farmer's 
ideas; so, in order to overcome it by the gentlest means in the 
world, Reuben had the option ffiven him of being flogged, or 
of laying out on the smoke-sail yard, just to begin with, and 
(o get mto the way of it It was a laughable thing to se^ 
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this huge clown hanging with us boys upon the thin yard, and 
hugging it as closely as if he loved it He had a perH^t hor- 
ror of getting to the end of it. At a distance, when our smoke- 
sail yard was manned, we l€K)ked like a parcel of larks spitted, 
with one great goose in the midst of us. '* Doey get beyond 
me, zur ; doey^ Mr. Rattlin," he would say, " Ah ! zur, Pd 
climb with any bragger in this ship for a rook*s nest, where I 
ha' got a safe bough to stand upon; but to dance upon this 
here seesawing line, and to call it a horse too, ben't christian 
loike." 

But his troubles were soon to cease. He was made a 
waistcr, and, at furling sails, stationed on the main yard. I 
will anticipate a little that we may have done with him. The 
winter had set in severely, with strong gales, and much frost 
and snow. We were not yet clear of the chops of the chan- 
nel, and the weather became so bad, that it was found neces- 
sary to lie to under try sails, and close-reefed maintop-saiL 
About two bells in the first dog watch the first lieutenant 
decided upon furling the main sail« Up on the main yard 
Reuben was forced to go; he went to leeward, and the sea- 
men, full of mischief, kept urging him farther and farther 
away from the bunt I was with one of the oldsters in the main- 
top ; the maintop-sail had just been close reefed. I had a 
full view of the lads on the main yard, and the terror displayed 
in Reuben's countenance was at once ludicrous and horrible. 
It was bitterly cold, the rigging was stiffened by &ost,and thje 
cutting north-east wind came down upon the men on the lee 
yard arm out of the belly of the topsail with tremendous force, 
added to which, the ship, notwithstanding the pressure of the 
last-mentioned sail, surged violently, for there was a heavy 
though a shorrsea. The farmer's son seemed to be gradually 
petrifying with fear : he held on upon a fold of the sail instinc- 
tively, without at all assisting to bundle it up. He had rallied 
all his energies into his cramped and clutching fingers. As I 
looked down upon him, I saw that he was doomed. I would 
have cried out for assistance, but I knew that my cry would 
have been useless, even if I had been able, through the roar of 
the winds and the waters, to have made it heard. 

But this trying situation could not last long. The part of 
the sail on which Reuben had hung, with what might be truly 
termed his death-clutch, was wanted to he rolled in with the 
furl, and, by the tenacity of his grasp, he impeded the opera- 
tion. 

"Rouse up, my lads, bodily, to windward,'* roared the mas- 
ter's-mate, stationed at the bunt of the sail. 

" Let go, you lubber," said the sailor next to windward of 
Reuben on the yard. 
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Reuben was liow so lost, that he did not reply to the man 
even by a looll " Now, my lads, now. One, two, three, and 
a——." " Obedient to the call of t!m officer, with a simulta- 
neons jerk at the sail, the holdfast of the stapified peasant was 
plucked from his cracking fingers; he fell back with a loud 
shriek from the yard, struck midway on the main rigging, and 
thence bounding far to leeward in the sea, disappeared, and 
for ever, amid the white froth of the curling wave that lapped 
him up greedily. He never rose again. Perhaps, in her lee- 
way, the frigate drifted over him— ^nd thus the violated laws 
of his country were avenged. I must confess, that I felt a 
good deal shocked at the little sensation this (to me) tragical 
event occasioned. But we get used to these things, in this 
best of all possible worlds ; and if the poacher died unwept, 
onprayed, unknell^d for, all that can be said of the matter isH- 
that many a better man has met with a worse fate. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Symptoms of sickness^ not of the 6ea, but of the land beyond 
it — Our M, D* wishes to torite />. /. O., and prepares ao 
cordingly — Ralph is about to reap his fast marine laurels 
on the rocks of Cove, 

I DO not get on with this life at all. The vast Atlantic, 
with its tranquil and tempestuous wonders, the new world, 
venerable in its natural antiquities, and the Mediterranean, in 
all the extent of its classic shores, are before me ; and I have 
not yet reached the cove of Cork. Clap on more sail. It is 
bitterly cold, liowever, and here we are now safely moored in 
one of the petals of the " first flower of the sea." 

In making this short passage Captain Reud was very af&- 
ble and communicative. He could talk of nothing but the 
beautiful coast of Leghorn, the superb Bay of Naples; plea- 
sant trips to Rome, visits to Tripoli, and other interesting 
spots on the African coast; and, on the voluptuous city of Pa- 
lermo, with its amiable ladies and incessant festivities, he was 
quite as eloquent as could reasonably be expected from a smart 
post-captain of four-and-twenty. 

We were all in a fool's paradise. For myself I was enrap« 

14* 
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tared. I was continually making extracts from Horace, Vir- 
gil, and other scbool-booiks, tiiat I still carried grith me, whicb 
referred, in the least, tothose places that we were at all like- 
ly to see. But visions oT this land of promise, of this sea flow- 
ing with gentle waves and rich prizes, were aooa, dispersed 
before a sad reality, that, without the aid of the biting weather, 
now made most of the officers and men look blue, as soon aa 
our anchors had nipped the ground of the Green Island. We 
found oiu^elves in the middle of a convoy of more than two 
hundred vessels of all descriptions, that the experienced im- 
mediately knew to be West Indiamen. 

The sarcastic glee with which Capt Reud rubbed his skin- 
ny, yellow hands, when he ordered additional sentries, and a boat 
to row guard round the ship from sunset to sunrise, weather 
permitting, to prevent desertion, gave me a strong impression 
of the malignity of his disposition. Certainly, the officers, 
from the first lieutenant downwards, looked, when under the 
influence of the first surprise, about as sage as we may con- 
ceive did those seven wise of Gotham, who put to sea in a 
bowl. Some of them had even exchanged into the ship, for 
certain unlawful considerations, because she was so fine a 
frigate, and the captain possessed so much interest, being a 
very near and dear relation of the then treasurer of the navy. 
With this interest they thought, of course, that he would have 
the selection of his own station. And so he had. They either 
did not know, or bad forgotten, that Captain Reud was a 
West India creole, and that he had large patrimonial estates 
in Antigua. 

"Not loud but deep*' were the curses in the gun-room, but 
both "loud and deep^' were those in the midshipmen's berth, 
for the denizens thereof were never proverbial for tlie niceties 
of their expressions, when the appalling certainty broke on 
the comminators, of three years' roasting in the West Indies, 
with accompaniments of misgivings about Yellow Jack, and 
the palisades, merely because the captain wished to go and 
see why the niggers did not make quite so much sugar and 
rum as they used to do. But, after all, we had a sage ship's 
company, officers included, for there was scarcely a man in 
the ship, who, after our destination was ascertained, did not 
say, " Well, I thought as much ;" and they derived much con- 
solation from the consciousness of their foresight. 

The knowledge of our station had a most decided effect up- 
on two of our officers, the master and surgeon ; the former of 
whom, a weather-beaten, old north-countryman, who had been 
all his life knocking about the north sea, and our channels at 
home, immediately gave himself up for lost He made his 
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willf took a decidedly serious turD,.^d came iuto the mid- 
shipmen's berHi with a case bottle of rum under one arm, and 
a Bible under the other, in order to see if he could not esta- 
blish a sort of periodical prayep-meieting. He was mads 
heartily welcome ; but as we occupied so much time in pro- 
perly discussing the preliminaries, we did not open the prin- 
cipal subject, which he perceiving, came next day with the 
Bible only ; and then, never was there a set of young gentle- 
men more assiduous in their duties. Those whose watch it 
was on deck, though we were safely moored, could not think 
of being off their ^)6ts, notwithstanding the inclemency of the 
weather; and those who had the middle and first watches, 
were anxious to turn in, that they might relieve punctually, 
and in an officer-like manner, when it should be their turn to 
be on deck. One very devout young gentleman told Mr. 
Shields, for that was the master's name, that he thought it 
very impious for any one to read the Bible, excepting either 
in church or on Sundays, without such reader were a parson. 
This second attempt of the good man closed the subject. 
Whether his fit of devotion to the bottle increased, I cannot 
say ; but it is certain, that his nose grew daily more red, and 
we heard nothing more of prayer-meetings, luler Mr. Shields 
had got over the first quizzing upon the matter. I must do 
him also the justice to state, that, the very evening after hie 
devotional failure, when his piety was, by the marine officer, 
very illiberally ascribed to his fears, Mr. Shields, over his 
fourth glass of half-and-half, asserted, with an imprecation 
that might well have split a deal board, that he was moved to 
his sanctimonious undertaking, solely by his care for the wel- 
fare of the puir souls of the Ssnighted and scripture-denying 
young ne'er-do-wells, and swearing blackguards ; meaning, of 
course, my very respectable self, and my much-to>be-respec(- 
ed messmates. ' Now, I would not have it thought that there 
was any thing approaching to pusillanimity in the conduct and 
deportment of Uiis hard-a-weather sailor, for a braver man 
never carried a ship into action ; but he had a great predile<V' 
tion for Northumbrian worms ; and, as he believed all his an- 
cestors had been, from time immemorial, decorously devoured 
by them, he thought it something indecent, shocking, and pro* 
fane, that he, the last of the Shields, should be macerated by 
the unholy-looking mandibles of land-crabs, a species of an^ 
mal that he could nowhere find mentioned in the Bible. More- 
over, he knew tliat all flesh was grass ; and, as he had been 
credibly informed, that persons dying in the West Indies were 
always buried in the sands, he thought it, in some way, fly- 
ing in the face of Providence ; for he asserted that, however 
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fractifyingr his body mifffat be, there, at least, it would never 
again turn to grass. He bai no great objectioa to dyin^, in a 
general way, for he had a vile shrew of a wife, who, it was 
plain, had no intention of^ying herself; but he objected 
strongly, for the abovemenlioned reasons, to dying at Port 
Royal, and at having his obsequies performed within the pali- 
sades. 

But there was another person, who viewed the West India 
station not religiously like our master, or joyously like our 
captain, or grumblingly like the marine officer, or despitefullf 
like all the lieutenants, or detestably like my messmates, or 
indifferently like myself. He took the matter into considera- 
tion discreetly, and so, in order to enjoy a long life, he incon- 
tinently fell sick unto death. Of course he knew, more than 
any man on board, how ill he was, for he was the doctor him- 
self. He was not merely a naval surgecMo, but a regular JVL 
D., and with an English diploma. He could appreciate, as 
much as any man, the value of life, and hard indeed did he 
struggle to preserve the means of prolonging it He was a 
riiort, round, and very corpulent person, with a monstrously 
large and pleasantly-looking face, with a very high colour — ^a 
colour, not the flash of intemperance, but the glow of genuine 
health. This vast physiognomy was dug all over with holes : 
not merely pock-marks, but pock-pits. Indeed, his counte- 
nance put you in mind of a vast tract of gravelly soil on a 
•unny day, dug over with holes; it was so red, so cavernous, 
and withal, so bright. I need not mention that he was a bon 
vivant, a most j(^ous, yet a most discreet one. Even on 
board of ship he contrived to make his breakfasts dinners, his 
dinners feasts, and his suppers, though light, delicacies. He 
was no mean proficient in the culinary art, and as refined a 
gourmand as the dear departed Dr. Kitchener — a man, to 
whose honour I have a groat mind to devote an episode, and' 
would do so, were not my poor shipmate. Dr. Thompson, just 
now waiting for me to relieve him from his illness. 

No sooner did our clever medical attendant understand his 
destination, than he sent away his plate untouched at dinner — 
refused his wine — talked movingly of broken constitutions, a 
predisposition to anasarca, and the deceitful and dangerous 
appearances of florid health. At supper, he pronounced him- 
self a lost man, held out his brawny fist to whomsoever would 
choose to feel his pulse, and sent for the first assistant surgeon 
to make him up a tremendous quantity of prescriptions, to be 
exhibited the ensuing night — ^to whatever fish might be so 
unfortunate as to be swimming alongside. After this display, 
and while he was languidly sipping a tumbler of barley-water. 
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the Hon. Mr. B. our junior luf^ was loud in his complaints of 
being, what be called, fairly entrapped, when Dr. Thompson, 
in a feeble and tremulous voice, read him a long lecture on 
patriotism, obedience to the dictates of duty, and self-devotion, 
finishing thus : — " By heaven, show me the man that flinches 
from his duty, and Fll show you, whatever may be his outward 
bearing, a craven at heart ! I am very ill — I feel that 1 am 
fast sinking into a premature grave — ^but what of that ? I 
should be but too happy if I could make my dying strugffles 
subservient to my country. My body, Mr. Farmer-^Mr. 
Wade, this poor temple of mine contains an insidious enemy 
—a strange, a dreadful, and a wasting disease. It is neces- 
sary for the sake of medical science, for my country's good, 
for the heahh of the world at lar^e, that my death, which 
will speedily happen, should take place in England, in order 
that ailer dissolution I may be dissected by the first operators, 
viewed by the most intelligent of the faculty, and thus another 
light be placed on the present dark paths of curative know- 
ledge. My symptoms are momentarily growing worse. Gen- 
tlemen, messmates, friends, L must leave you for the night, 
and too soon, I fear, for ever ; but never shurk your duty. If 
they be the last words that I shall utter to you — humble though 
I be — ^I may venture to hold myself up to you as a pattern of 
self-devotion. God bless you all — good night — ^and never shirk 
your duty." 

Of course, the company to whom this was addressed, were 
infinitely amused at this display, and the third lieutenant oN> 
served mournfully, " Now there *s no chance for me. The (kX 
rogue is goin^ to invalide himself. I suppose that I need not 
trouble my liver to be diseased just now, for the hypocrite 
won't allow another man in the ship to be sick but himself." 

The gentleman guessed rightly. All the next day Dr. 
Thompson kept his cot, and was duly reported to the captain 
as dangerously ill. Now, our first lieutenant was a noble, 
frank, yet sensible and shrewd fellow, and the captain was as 
mischief-loving, wicked little devil, as ever grinned over a 
spiteful frolic. They held a consultation upon the case, and 
soon came to a more decided opinion on it, than the gentlemen 
of the &culty generally do on such occasiona Now, whilst 
the doctor is plotting to prove himself desperately and almost 
hopelessly sick, and the captain and Mr. Farmer, to make him 
suddenly well, in spite of himself, I shall take the opportunity 
of displaying my own heroic deeds, when placed in the first 
independent command ever conferred upon me. Jason, with 
his Argonauts, went to bear away the Golden Fleece ; Colum- 
bus, and his heroes, to give a world to the sovereign of Spain; 
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and I, with two little boys, puabed out of the cove, pwilously, 
to pfocure aome sand ia the din^. Nothing elevates a bio* 
graphy like appropritltt comparisons, fiat I doubt whether 
either Jason or Columbus felt a more enthusiastic glow per- 
vade their frames when each saw himself &irly under sail for 
unknown seas, than did 1, when I seized the tiller of the dingy, 
which was, by-the-bye, a stick not at all bigger than that 
which I hady not many months before, used in trundling my 
hoop. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

A little boat tcith a large cargo — Worse than the drift of a 
dull argument J Ralph finds drifting across the Atlantic — 
He meets with land at length, and a real Irish welcome-^ 
Potatoes and poteen, and much more fur than furniture. 

fiuT this little boat, as it often bore Ccesar and his fortunes, 
and our surgeon and his fiit, deserves and shall have a more 
than passing notice. It was perhaps one of the smallest craft 
that ever b^ved the seas. Such a floating miniature you may 
have conceived Gulliver to be placed in, when he was sighed 
across the tub of water by his Brobdignag princess. WoniUy 
and timorously, many*s the time and oft, did the obese doctor 
eye it from the gangway ; when, asking for a boat, the first 
lieutenant, smiling l^nignantly, would reply, ** Doctor take the 
dingy." It was all that the dingy could do, to take thQ doctor. 
Then the care with which he gently deposited himself, pre- 
cisely in the centre of the very small stern sheets, would have 
aflbrded a fine moral lesson to those who pretend to watch 
over the safety of states. As the little craft, laden with this 
immense pharmacopceian depositary, hobbled over the seas,'it 
seemed almost to progress upright, and " walked the waters 
liko a thing of life ;** for it had a shrewd likeness to a young 
monkey learning to go upright, with its two long arms steady- 
ing its uncertain gait, the oars making all this resemblance. 
Indeed, it was so diminutive, that it often kept the two bojrs 
that belonged to it from the fresh as well as the salt water, 
they clapping it over their heads, by way of umbrella, when- 
ever the clouds poured down a libaticm too liberal. To thoso 
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curious in philology, I convey the infbnnation, that in the word 
dingy^ the g was pronounced hard. J^his explanation is also 
necessary to do justice to the pigmy dSater, as it was always 
painted the gayest colours possiole. It was qui^ a pet of the 
first lieuteuant's. Indeed* he loved it so much, that he took 
care never to oppress it with his own weight 

The Cove of Cork is a fine harbour, entered by the means 
of a somewhat narrow strait I have forgotten the names of 
all the headlands and points, and I am so sick of Irish affairs, 
that I do not choose to go into the next room and get the map 
to refer to, lor on it there is scarcely a spot that could meet my 
eye, that would not give rise to disagreeable associations, oo 
I prefer writing from memory, magic memory, that gives me 
now the picture of five-and-twenty years ago, all green» and 
fresh, and beautiful. 

On entering the Cove, there were, on the left hand of the 
strait, fortifications and military barracks. Beyond these, to 
the seaward, and just on the elbow of land, that formed the 
entrance to the straight, our first lieutenant discovered from 
the tafi&ail of the frigate, a white patch of sand. The rest of 
the shore was rocky, iron-bound, and unapproachable from the 
sea. Mr. Farmer took me aft, pointed out to me the just visi- 
ble spot, told me to fetch ofl* as much sand as the dingy could 
bear, and return with all expedition. Proud of the commission, 
about four, p. m., the tide running out furiously, I ordered the 
dingees to be piped away, and walking down the side with due 
dignity, with a bucket and a couple of i^iades, we pushed off, 
and soon reached the spot The boat was loaded, but in the 
mean time the tide had left, and, light and small as she was, 
three little boys could not launch her, till almost all the sand 
had been returned to its native soil. All this occupied much 
time. It was nearly dusk when we got her afloat, and the 
wind had got up strongly from ofiT the land. It came on to 
rain, and we had not got fiir fi-om the shore, before the tide 
swept us clean out into the Atlantic. We were shortly in a situ- 
ation sufficiently perilous for the heroic. There we were, 
three lads, whose united years would not have made up those 
of a middle-aged man, in a very little boat, in a very hi^h sea, 
with a strong gale Uiat would have been very favourable for 
us, if we had wished to steer for New York. As we could not 
make head at all against the combined strength of an adverse 
wind, tide, and sea, we left ofiT pulling, and threw all the sand 
out of the boat We knew the tide would turn, we hoped that 
the sea might go down, and trusted that the wind would change. 
Before it was quite dark, we had lost sight of the land, and I 
began to feel a little uncomfortable, as my boat's crew from 
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stem to stern, (no great distance,) assured me that we should 
certainly be swampedMtln this miserable position of our afiairs, 
and when we should have fond ourselves very cold, if we had 
not been so hiingry, and very hungry if we had not been so 
cold, an Hibernian mercantile vessel passed us, laden with 
timber and fruit, viz. potatoes and birch-brooms, and they very 
kindly and opportunely threw us a tow-rope. This drogher, 
that was a large, half-decked, cutter-rigged vessel, made great 
way through the water, and, as we were dragged after her, 
we were nearly drowned by the sea splashing over us, and, 
had it not been for our sand-buckets, it is probable that we 
should have filled. In the state of the sea, to get on board the 
drogher from the dingy, was an operation too dangerous to be 
attempted. 

But, before this assistance came, what were uiy feelings I 
No situation could be more disconsolate, and, apparently, 
more hopeless. Does not the reader suppose that there- was 
a continual rushing through my bosom of agonized feelings ? 
Can he not understand that visions of my lately-forsaken green 
play-ground came over the black and massive waves, and 
seemed to settle on them, as in mockery ? But were I to di- 
late upon these horrors, would he not weary of them 1 Had 
I been the son of a king thus situated, or even the acknow- 
ledged offspring of a duke, there might have been sympathy. 
But the newly emancipated school-boy, drowned with two 
lads just drafted from the Marine Society, in a small boat off 
the Irish coast, may be thought a melancholy occurrence, but 
involving nothing of a particular interest I see my error : if 
I wish to create an effect, I must first prove that I am the son 
of a duke or a king. I have begun at the wrong end. 

However, let the reader sneer as he will at my predica- 
ment, there was something sublime in the scene around me. 
The smaliness of the crafl magnified the greatness of the 
waves. I literally enjoyed the interesting situation which 
naval writers, who are not nautical, of. " seas running moun- 
tains high," so rejoice to describe. One wave on either hand 
bounded my horizon. They were absolutely mountain waves 
to me ; and when our little walnut-shell got on the top of one, 
it is no great stretch of metaphor to say, that we appeared 
ascending to the clouds. We could not look down upon one 
wave, until we were fairly on the back of another. Now, in 
a vessel of tolerable size^ let the sea rage at its worst, fh)m 
the ship's decks you always look down upon it, excepting 
now and then, when some short-lived giant will poke up its 
over-grown heaid. But I must remember that I am in toW of 
the potato craft. 
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Though she lay well up for th& harbour*& mouth, she could 
not fetch it, so she tacked and tacked again, until nearly ten 
o'clock, at which time, we, in the dingy, were half frozen, and 
almost wholly drowned. The moon was now up, though par- 
tially obscured by flying rack, and in making a land board, the 
the honest Pat, in the command of the sloop, shortened the 
tow-rope, and hailed us, telling us when we were well abreast 
of a little sandy bight, to cast off, pull in, and haul up our boat 
above high-water mark. We took his^advice, and, without 
much difficulty, found ourselves, once more, on terra flrma, 

I cannot .help, in this place, making the reflection, of the 
singular events that the erratic life of a sailor produces. Here 
were evidently three lives saved, among which was that of 
the future paragon of reefers, and neither the saved nor the 
saviours knew even the names, or saw distinctly the faces of 
each other. How many good and brave actions we sailors do, 
and . the careless world knows nothing about them. The 
sailor's life is a series of common-place heroisms. 

Well, here we were, landed on the. coast of Ireland, but in 
wliat part we knew not, and with every prospect of passing 
the night under the grandest, but, in winter, the most un- 
comfortable roof in the world. The two lads begged for 
leave to go up and look for a house, but, as I had made. up my 
mind that, if a loss took place, we should be ail lost together, 
I would not run the risk of losing my boat's crew, Sind Jinding 
myself— alone. I refused my consent, telling them that it^ 
was my duty to stay by my boat, and theirs to stay by me. 
Now this was tolerably firm, considering the ducking that I 
enjoyed, and the hunger, cold, and weariness that I was then 
enjoying — enjoying? yes, enjoying. Surely I have as much 
right to enjoy them, if I like, as the ladies and gentlemen of 
this metropolis have to enjoy bad health. 

But this epicene state of enjoyment was not long to last. 
A fresh-coloured native, with a prodigious breadth of face» 
only to be surpassed by his prodigious breadth of shoulders, 
approached, and addressed us in a brogue so strong, that it 
would, like the boatswain's grog, have floated a marling-spike, 
and in a stuttering so thick, that a horn spoon would have 
stood upright in it The consequence was, that though fellow 
subjects, we could not understand each otlier. So he went, 
and brought down with him a brawny brother, who spoke 
" Inglis illigantly any how." Well, the proverbial hospitality 
of the Irish suffered no injury in the persons of my Irish 
friends. A pressing invitation to their dwelling and to their 
hospitality, was urged upon us in terms, and with looks, that 
I felt were the genuine offspring of kindness and generosity 

voi*. I. 15 
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of 0OOL But I still demtirred to leare my boat. When they 
understood the full force of my^ objection, my frieze-coated 
friend, who spoke the '* iligant IngJis," ex^ained* 

** Ot by Jasos, and aint she welcome intirely 1 Come alongv 
ye little undenized spalpeen, with you^c^er, won't yon 1'* 

And, before I could well onderstand what they were about, 
the two ** joDtlemen*' bad taken up his majesty's vessel under 
my command, had turned it bottom up, with several shakes, to 
cl^ar it of the water and sand, and with as little difficulty as a 
flirmer*8 boy would have turned upside down a thrush's cage, 
in order to cleanse it. After this operation had been per- 
formed, they righted it, and one laying hold of the bow, and 
the othei the stem, they swung it between them, as two wash- 
erwomen might a basket of dirty clothes. I must confess, that 
I was a great deal mortified at seeing my command treated 
thus slightingly, which mortification was not a little increased 
by an overture that they kindly made to me, saying, that if I 
were at all tired, they would, with all the pleasure In the 
world, carry me in it. I preferred walking, 

OfiScer, boat's crew, guides, boat and oars, proceeded in this 
manner for more than half a mile up into the country. At 
length, by the moonlijpht, I discovered a row of earthy mounds, 
that I positively, at first, thought was a parcel of heaps, such 
as I had seen in England, under which potatoes are buried for 
the winter. 

4 1 was undeceived, by being welcomed to the town of some 
place, dreadful in "as," and "ghas," and with a name so 
difficult to utter, th)it I could not pronounce it when I 
attempted, and which, if 1 had ever been so fortunate as to 
retain, I should, for my own comfort, have made haste to 
forget 

f hope that the " finest pisintry in the world," are better 
located now than they were a quarter of a century ago, for 
they are, ot were,- a fine peasantry, as far as {^ysical orga^ 
nization can make them, and deserve at least to be housed 
liked human beings ; but what I saw, when on that night I 
entered the mud edifice of my conductors, made me start with 
astonishment In the first place, the walls were mud all 
through, and as rough on the inside as the out There was 
actually no furniture in it of any description ; and the only 
implement I saw, was a large globular iron pot, that stood 
upon spikes, like a carpenter's pitch kettle, Which pot, at the 
moment of my entrance, was full of hot, recently boiled, un- 
skinned, fine mealy praties. Rx>und this there might have 
been sitting some twelve or fourteen persons of both sexes, 
and various ages, none above five*and-twenty. But it must be 
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remembered, that the pot was upcHi the earth, and the earth 
was the floor, and the circle was squatted round it. At the 
fire-place, each on a three-legged stool, sate an elderly maa 
and woman. These stools the fastidious may call furniture if 
they please; but were any of my readers placed upon one of 
them, so rough and dirty were they, that he or she must have 
been very naughty, did not the stool of repentance prove a 
more pleasant resting-place. 

Among the squatted circle there were a bandy-legged 
drummer, and a blotched-faced fifer, from the adjacent bar- 
racks, both in their regimentals. They rose, and capped to 
my uniform. We were welcomed with shouts of congratula- 
tiona My boat was brought in and placed bottom up aloi^ 
one side of the hovel^ and immediately the keel was occupi^ 
by a legion of poultry, and half a score pigs little and big, 
were, at the same time, to be seen dubbing their snouts under 
the gunnel, on voyages of alimentary discovery. I was imme- 
diately pulled down between two really handsome lasses in 
the circle, and, with something like savage hospitality, had 
my cheeks stufled with the burning potatoes. 

Never was there a more hilarious meeting. I, and my Tom 
Thumb of a boat, and my minikin crew, I could well undeiw 
stand, though my hosts spoke in their mother tongue, were 
the subjects of their incessant and uncontrollable bursts of 
laughter. But with all this, tiiey were by no means rude, and 
showed me that sort of inspect that servants do to the petted 
child of their master; that is to say, they were inclined to be 
very patronizing, and very careful of me, in spite of myself^ 
and to humour me greatly. My two boys, *whom I have so 
often dignified with the imposing title of my boat's crew, 
though treated with less, or with no respect at (dl, were wel- 
comed in a manner eqitaily kind. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

Ralph figureth at a hall, excelletk, and afterwards sleepelk 
— He returned on board, and hath both his toils and his 
sand undervalued, and thtts discovereth the gratitude (^ 
first lietUenants, 

Not yet having sufficiently Hibemized my taste. to luxuriate 
on Raleigh^s root, plain, with salt, I begged them to procure 
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me something more placable to an English appetite. I gave 
money to my hosts, and they procured me eggs and bacon. I 
might also have' had a fowl, but I did not wish to devour my 
guests, to whom on my boat's keel I bad given such recent 
hospitality. They returned me my full change, and, though 
there was more than enough of what they cooked for me to . 
satisfy myself and boys, they would not partake of the remains 
until I assured them, that if they did not I would throw them 
away. At this intimation they disappeared in a twinkling. 

Then came the whiskey — the real dew. I never touched 
it. I have before stated, that for three years, I abstf^ined from 
all spirituous liquors. My lads had made no such resolution. 
7he big iron pot was now, like an honest old sailor, that had 
done his duty,*kicked aside in the comer; the drummer and 
fifer seating themselves on the keel of the inverted dingy, 
struck up a lilt, and 

" Off they went so gaily OJ^ 

More lads and lasses came in, and jigs and reels succeeded 
each other with such rapidity, that, notwithstanding the co- 
pious supplies of whiskey, tbe drummer's arms failed him, and 
the fifer had almost bio wed himself into an atrophy. Did I 
dance? To be sure I did, and right merrily too. I had such 
pleasant, fkir-haired, rosy, Hebe-like instructresses, ready to 
tear each other's eyes out to get me fbr a partner. Then, they 
talked Irish so musically, and put the king's English to death 
BO charmingly, that, notwithstanding the neat and smoke of 
the cabin was upon them, and the whiskey did more than 
heighten the colour on their lips, they were really enchant- 
ing, though stockingless creatures. It has been truly said, 
that in the social circle, the extremes, as to manners, almost 
meet. These ladies, I suppose, had gone so far beyond vul- 
garity, that they were now converging to the superior tone 
and frank degagementof the upper classes. Positively, it never 
struck me, that I was in yulgar company. I then, (^ course, 
could have been but an indifferent judge. But I have thought 
of it often since, and must say, that, in the degrading sense 
of the word, my company of that night was not vulgar. It 
was pastoral, and perhaps barbarous, but every thing was na- 
tural, and every thing free from pretension. I did not often 
again, though I have danced with spirits as unwearied, dance 
with a heart so light. During this festive evening I saw no 
indications of that pugnacity so inseparable with Irish hila- 
rity, though there were assembled a dozen of as pretty 
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I " brotbs of boys," as ever practised scuU salutation at Doiuif- 

[ brook fair. 

At length, about one in the morning, the whiskey had over- 
powered my boat's crew, and the whisking myself. They 
made up a lair for me with abundant great coats in the corner 

; of the room, and my eyes gradually closed in sleep, catching, 

till they were finally sealed up, every now and then, twink- 
lings of bare legs and well-turned ancles, mingling with the 
clatter of heavy brogues, and the drone of a bagpipe, that 
had now superceded the squeak of the fife, and the rattle of 
the drum. 

I certainly did dream, I suppose about an hour after I had 
fallen asleep, of the clattering of sticks, the squalling of wo- 
olen, and the cursing of men ; and I felt an indistinct sensw 
tion, as if people were practising leaping over my body, and 
finally, as if some sofl-rounded figure had caught me in her 

^ arms^ I was so terribly oppressed with fatigue, that I could 

I not awake ; and, as the last part of my dream gave me so 

sweet an idea of happiness and security, if I may use the ex- 
pession, I shall say, as every novelist has a right to do once 
in his three volumes — " I was lapped in Elysium.'' 

Every thing was oblivion until 1 was awakened by one of 
my lads, at eight in the morning, and I arose refreshed, though 
a little stifil The hardened clay, which composed the floor, 
was neatly swept up, the pigs and the poultry were driven 
out, and a good fire was blazing under the chimney. Of all 
the party of the night before, there remained only tibe two 
fine young men who brought me and my boat up ; the elderly 
couple, and two blooming girls, with the youngest of whom 1 
had danced almost the whole of the previous evening. 1 ob- 
served on one of the young men a tremendous black eve, that 
certainly was not there the day before, and the other nad his 
temples carefully bandaged, and both my boat-boys complained 

\ of being kicked and trampled on during the night, yet, I am 

; not so ungrateful, upon such slender evidence, as to assert 

* that the dance had ended in a skrimmage, or so presumptuous 
as to say in what manner I thought that I had been protected 
during the row, if there had been one. 

My hosts had' nothing to ofier me for my breakfast but a 
thin, and by no means a tempting pot of Jiot meal and water. 
I certainly did taste a little, that I might not seem to disre- 

I spect the pretty Norah, who had prepared it for me, and strove 

to make it palatable by a lump of butter, a delicacy that was 
aSered to no one else. As i was impatient to be off, 1 kissed 
the girls heartily, yes, heartily, shook hands with the sons, 
aHjd prepared for my departure, after having, with considerable 

15* 
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difficulty, forced a half guinea upon my hosts. I begged to 
know the names of those to whose hospitality 1 was so much 
indebted, and, as well as memory will serve me at this dis- 
tance of time, 1 think they were specimens of what excollent 
O'Tooles potatoes are capable of producing. We then re- 
sumed our procession down to the beacb, I walking first, bear- 
ing the boat-hook pikeways, followed by the boat itself, borne 
between the two athletic Tooles, and the procession was 
closed by the boat's crew, each with his oar upon his shoulder. 
We were soon launched and instructed as to the course we 
were to take. The wind and sea had gone down, and the 
tide was favourable. We had to pull about five miles round 
the bluff, when we ^arrived at the sandy little nook, from 
#hich we had made* our involuntary excursion to sea the 
night before. The spirit of obedience to orders was sU'ong 
upon me, and in spite of the remonstrance of the boys, I ^ent 
in, and loaded the dingy nearly down to the gunnel with the 
sand, for which we had been so much perilled. After all my 
dangers, I got safely on board before noon, much to the sur- 
prise of all on hoard, who had given us up for lost, and there 
had already been a coolness between the captain and the first 
lieutenant on my account. This coolness promised a warm 
reception for myself, and I got it 

So occupied had Mr. Farmer been all the day before in 
taking in Irish beef and pork, for the West India storehouses, 
and extra water to supply any of the convoy that mighffall 
short of that necessary article, that he had totally forgotten 
the sand expedition, and it was eight in the evening, just at the 
time that I was, in the words of the song, »* far, far at sea," 
that he was reminded of it. Mr. Silva, the second lieutenant, 
begged, as a favour, that a boat might be let him, just to put 
him alongside Roebuck, one of the two 6ighteen-gun brigs 
that was to accompany us as whippers-in to the convoy. As 
the captain was not expected on board till late, Mr. Farmer 
had not much hesitation in granting the request, with his 
usual « Take the dingy, Mr. Silva." But just then the At- 
lantic had been beforehand with him. The dingy had not re- 
turned. She had been last seen at the sandy^ nook to which 
she had been sent. The barge and cutter were immediately 
manned and sent for me. They easily got to the place were 
I was seen loading, and found the sand disturbed, but nothing 
else. They returned with some difficulty against th« head- 
wind, and, of course, made a- most disheartening report. When 
the captain returned he was dreadfully angry. 

Well, as I crept up the side sneakingly, not very well 
knowing whether I were to enact the hero or the culprit, I 
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concocted a speech that was doomed to share the fate of " the 
lost inventions." I saw the captain and Mr. Farmer pacing 
the deck, but both decidedly with their duty faces on. Touch- 
ing ray hat very submissively, I said, sheepishly, " Pve come 
on board, sir, and " 

" You young blackguard ! I've a great mind ^" 

"To do what, Mr. Farmer?" said Captain Reud, interpos- 
ing. * . 

Now, I can assure the reader, twenty-five years ago, when 
we had nearly cleared the seas of everv enemy, and the Bri- 
tish pennfot was really a whip which had flogged every op- 
ponent of the ocean, the " young gentlemen " were sometimes 
flogged too, and more often called young blackguards, than 
by any other title of honour. All this is altered for the betteSt 
now. We don't abuse each other, or flog among ourselves so 
much-^and, the next war, I make no doubt,, what we have 
spared to ourselves, we shall bestow upon our enemies. I 
mention this, that the reader may not suppose that I am coarse 
in depicting the occasional coarseness or the naval manners of 
the times. 

** To punish him for staying out all night without leave." 

♦* That's a great fault, certainly," said the captain, slily. 
" Pray Mr. Rattlin, what induced you to commit iti" 

" Please, sir, I wasn't induced at all. I was regularly blown 
out, and now I am as regularly b— " 

" Come, sir, I'll be your friend, and not permit you to finish 
your sentence. If it's a fair question, Mr. Rattlin, may I pre- 
sume to ask where you slept last night 1" * 

"With the two Misses O'Tooles," said I; for really the 
young ladies yvere uppermost in my thoughts. 

" You young reprobate ! What, with both 1" said the cap- 
tain, grinning. 

" Yes, sir," for I now began to feel myself safe; "and Mr. 
and Mrs, O'Toole, and Mr. Cornelius O'Toole, who has red 
hair, and Mr. Phelim O'ToolCj who has a black eye, — and tlie 
poultry, and the pigs, and the boat's crew." 
I " And where was the boat all this time V* 

" Sleeping with us too, sir." 

I then shortly detailed what had happened to me, which 
[ amused the captain much. " And so," he continued, " after 

I all, you have brought ofl" the sand. I really commend your 

I perseverance." • • 

A bucket of sand was handed up, and Mr. Farmer contempt- 
uously filtered it through his fingers; then turning to me 
wrathfully, exclaimed, "How dare you bring off for sand, such 
shelly, pebbly, gritty stuff as this, sir V* 
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^ If you please, sir, I had no hand in putting it where I 
found it, and I only obeyed orders in bringing it off.'' For I 
really felt it to be very unjust to be blam^ for the act of 
nature, and especially as three lives had been endangered to 
procure a few buckets of worthless earth. 

The captain thought S9 too; for he said to Mr. Fanner, very 
coldly, " I think you should have ascerttined the quality of 
the sand before you sent for it ; and I don't think that you 
should have sent for it at all towards nighUall, and at the be- 
ginning of ebb tide. Youngster, you shall dine with me to- 
day, a^ give me a history of the O'Tooles." 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

An invaliding suit — Tlte car d^ well played, and by a trump; 
the odd trick, however^ in much danger — The doctor 
finesses with a good hearty but diamonds are cutting ar- 
ticles. 

Two days had elapsed afler my incursions upon the " wild 
Irishers," during which our surgeon had kept himself closely 
to his cabin, when be wrote a letter on service to the captain, 
requesting a survey upon his self-libellod rotundity of body. 
The captain, according to the laws of the service, ^ in that 
case made and provided," forwarded the letter to the port- 
admiral, who appointed the following day for the awful inspec* 
tion. As I said before, the skipper and his first lieutenant 
had laid down a acheme of a counterplot, and they now began, 
to put it into execution. Immediately that Dr. Thompson had 
received his answer, he began to dose himself immoderately 
with tartarised antimony, and other drugs, to give his round 
and hitherto ruddy countenance the pallor of disease. He. 
commenced getting up his invaliding suit. It had been a 
great puzzle to his brother officers to understand what two 
weascn-faced, mechanical-looking men from the shore, had 
been doin^ in his cabin the greater part of the night. They 
did not believe, as the doctor intimated, that they were func* 
tionarles of the law, taking instructions for his last will and tes- 
tament; though the astute surgeon had s^nt a note to Mr. 
Farmer, the first lieutenant, with what he thought infinite 
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cunning, to know, in case of §ny thing fatal happening im- 
mediately to the writer, whether his friend would prefeV to 
have bequeathed to him the testator's double-barrelled fowl- 
ing-piece, or his superb Manton's duelling pistols. Mr. Far- 
mer replied, " that he would very willingly take his chance 
d" both." 

At twelve o'clock every thing was ready. The survey was 
to take place in tlie captain's cabin. Dr. Thompson sends for 
bis two assistants, and then, for the first time for three days, 
he emerg^ leaning heavily upon both of his supporters. Can 
this be th^ovial and rubicund doctor 1 Whose Jeadly white 
face is that, that peers out from under the shadow t)f an 
immense green shade"? The lips are livid — the corners of 
the mouth 'drawn down — and yet there is a triumphant sneer 
in their very ' depression. The officers gather round him, 
he lifts up his head slowly, and then looks round and shakes 
it despondingly. His eyes are dreadfully bloodshot His 
messmates, the young ones especially, begin to think that 
his illness is real. There is the real sympathy of condolence 
in their greetings, in all but the hard- a- weather master, the 
witty purser, and the obdurate first He was apparelled in an 
ancient roast-beef uniform coat, bottle-green from age. The 
waistcoat had flaps indicative of fifty years antiquity, and the 
breeches were indescribable. He wore large blue-worsted 
stockings folded up outdide above the knee, but carefully wrink- 
led and disordered over the calf of the leg, in order to conceal 
Its healthy mass of muscle. Big as was the doctor, his clothes 
were all, as Shakspeare has it, " A world too big," though we 
cannot finish the quotation, ^y adding, ^^for his shrunk 
shank !*' Instead of two lawyer's clerks, the sly rogue had 
had two industrious snips closetted with him, for the purpose 
of enlarging this particular suit of clothes to the utmost 

** In the name of ten thousand decencies, doctor!" exclaim- 
ed Mr. Farmer, "Who made yoii that figure?" 

" Disease," was the palsied and sepulchral reply. % ' 

"But the clothes— the clothes — these incomprehensible 
clothes!" 

" Are good enough to die in." 

"But I doubt," said the purser, " whether either they or 
their wearer are good enough to die." 

There was a laugh, but it was not infectious as respected the 
occasion of it. He shook his head mournfully, and said, " The. 
flippancy of rude health — the inconsiderate laugh of strong 
youth !" 

With much difficulty he permitted himself to be partly car- 
ried up the ladder, and seated in all the dignity of suffering 
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in a chair in the fore cabin, th@ two assistants standing one on 
each side of him in mute observance. 

It is twelve o'clock — half-past twelve — one — two. . The 
captain is coming on board — tell the oflGicers — the side is man- 
ned — the boatswain pipes—and the little great man arrives, 
and, attended by Mr. Farmer, enters thejcabin. Prepared aa 
he was for a deception, even he starts back with surprise at the 
figure before him. 

With one hand upon a shoulder of each of his assistants, the 
doctor, with an asthmatical efibrt, risea ^ 

" Well, aoctor, how are you 1" ^ 

The doctor shook his head. 

" Matters have gone a great length, I see." 

Another shake eloquent with suffering and despondency. 

" I understand from my friend here," (Mr. Farmer and he 
were friends sometimes for half an hour together,) " that with 
Christian providence you have been making your will. Now, 
my dear doctor, it is true, that we have hardly been three 
months associated; but that time, short as it is, has given me 
the highest opinion of your convivial qualities, your professional 
skill, and the great depth of your understanding. Deep— very 
deep! You must not class me among the mean heard of 
legacy -hunters; but I would willingly have some token by 
which to remember so excellent a man, and an officer so able, 
and so unshrinking in the performance of his duties." 

** There is my tobacco-box," said the doctor, with a feeble 
malice; "for though chewing the weed cannot cure, it can 
conceal, a bad breath." 

The captain winced. It W|^ a thrust with a double-edged 
sword. He was what we now call an exquisite in person, 
and one to whom the idea of chewing tobacco wad abhorrent, 
whilst he was actually and distressingly troubled with the in- 
firmity hinted at For a moment, the suavity of his manner 
was destroyed, and he forgot the respect due to the dying. 

" D — n the tobacco-box — and d — n that — ^never mind— 7-no, 
no, doctor, you had better order the box to be buried with you, 
for nobody could use it after you ; but if I might presume so 
far — might use the very great liberty to make a selection, I 
would request, entreat, nay, implore you to leave me the 
whole suit of clothes in which you are now standing : and if 
you would be so considerate, so kind, so generous, by G — d 
I'll have them stuffed and preserved as a curiosity." 

" Captain Reud, you are too good. Mr. Staples," turning 
helplessly to his assistant, "get me immediately an effervescing 
draught. Excuse my sitting — I am very faint — you are so kind 
— you quite overcome me." 
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*' No» not yet," said the ca{>tam in a dry tone, but ^11 of 
meaning. " I may perhaps by-and-by, when you know more 
of me; bat now — O no! However,' I'll do my best to make 
Vou grateful. And I'm sorry to acquaint you, that the admiral 
nas put off the survey till twelve o'clock to morrow, when I 
trust that you will ba as well prepared as you are novv» Don't 
be dejected, doctor, you have the consolation of knowing that, 
if you die in the meantime, all the annoyance of the examina- 
tion will be saved you. Itt the interim, don't forget the old 
clothes — thf invaliding suit. My clerk shall siep down with 
you in the '^bin and tack a memorandum on, by way of co* 
dicil, to your will, don't omit those high-quartered, square- 
toed shoes, with the brass buckles." 

"If you Would promise to wear them out yourself." 

" No, no ; but I promise to. put them on when I am going to 
invalid ; or to lend them to Mr. Farmer, or any other friend, 
on a similar occasion." 

"Ihope," said Mr. Farmer, <Uhat 1 shall never stand in 
the doctor's shoes." 

" I hope you never will — nor in Captain Reud's either." 

The gallant commander turned from yellow to black at this 
inuendo, which was, for many reasons, particularly disagreea- 
We. Seeing that he was bagging to leeward, like a west- 
country barge laden with a haystack, in this sailing-match of 
wits, he broke up the conference by observing, " You had bet- 
ter; doctor, in consideration of your weakness, retire to your 
cabin. I certainly cannot, seeing my near prospect of your 
invaluable legacy, in any honesty wish you better." 

With all due precautions, hesitations, and restings. Dr. 
Thompson reached his cabin, an^ I doubt not as he descended, 
enervated as he was. but that he placed, like O'Connell, a vow 
in heaven, that if ever Captain Keud fell under his surgical 
claws, the active operations of Dr. Sangrado should be in their 
celerity even as the progress of the sloth, compared with the 
despatch and energy with which he would proceed on the co- 
veted opportunity. 

When he was alone he was overheard to murmur, " Stand 
in my shoes — the ignorant puppies ! I shall see one of them, 
if not both, in their shrouds yet Stand in my shoes ! it is 
true, the buckles are but brass, but they are shoes whose 
latchets they are not worthy to unloose." 

There was then another day for the poor doctor, of fasting, 
tartarised antimony, and irritatmg eye-salve. And the captain, 
no doubt in secret understanding with the admiral, played off 
the same trick. The survey was deferred from day to day, 
for six days, and until the very one before the ship weighed 
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anchor. It must have been a period of intense vexation and 
bodily suffering to Uie manceuvring doctor. 

Each day, as he made his appearance at noon in the captain's 
cabin, he had to wait in miserable state his hour and-a-halfj or 
two hours, and then to meet the gibing salutation of the cap^ 
tain, of, "Not dead yet, doctor 1" with jokes upon the invalid- 
ing suit The misery of the deception, and the sufferings that 
he was forced to self-impose to keep it up, as he afterwards 
confessed, had nearly conquered him on the third day — ^that 
he was a man of the most enduring courage to brave a whole 
week of such martyrdom, must be conceded to hiv Had the 
fiirce continued a day or two longer, he would have had the 
disagreeable option, rorced upon him, either of being seriously 
ill, or of returning instanter to excellent health. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Valid reasons for invaliding — The patient cured in spite of 
himself — And a lecture on disease in general, with a par' 
ticular case of instruments as expositors,. 

a 

At length the important day arrived on which the. survey 
did assemble. The large t§ble in the cabin was duly lit- 
tered over with paper and medical books, and supplied with 
pens and ink. Tlu'ee post captains, in gallant array, with 
swords by their sides, our own captain being one, and three 
surgeons, with lancets in their pockets, congregated with grave 
politeness, and taking their chairs according to precedency of 
rank, formed the Uygeian court. A fitting preparation was 
necessary, so the captains began to debate upon the various 
pretensions of the beautiful Phrynes of Cork— the three medi- 
cal men, whether the plague w^as contagious or infectious, or 
l)oth — or neither. At the precise moment when Captain Reud 
was maintaining the superiority of the attractions of a blonde 
Daphne against the assertions of a champion x}f a dark Phyllis, 
and the eldest surgeon had been, by the heat of the argument, 
carried so fkr as to maintain, in asserting the non-infectious 
and non-contagious nature of the plague, that you could not 
give it a man by inoculating him with its virus, the patient, on 
whose case they had met to decide, appeared. 
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lo addition to the green shade, our doctor had enwrapped his 
throat with an immense scarlet comforter, so that the reflection 
of the green above, and the contrast of the colour below, made 
the pallor of his fiice still more lividly pale. He was well got 
up. Captain Reud nodded to the surgeons to go on, and he 
proceeded with his own argument 

Thus there were two debates at this time proceeding with 
much heat, and with just so much acrimony as to make them 
highly interesting. With the noble posts it was- one to two, 
that is, our captain, the Daphneite, had drawn upon him the 
other two captains, both of whom where Phyllisites. When a 
man has to argue against two, and is not quite certain of being 
in the right either, he has nothing for it but to be very loud. 
Now men, .divine as they are, have some things in common 
with tlie canine species. Cro into a village, and you will ob- 
serve that when one cur begins to yelp, every dog's ear catches 
the sound, bristles up, and every throat is opened in clamorous 
emulation. Captain Reud talked fast as well as loud, so he 
was nearly upon a par with his opponents, who only talked 
loud. 

At the other end of the table the odds were two to one, 
which is not always the same as one to two. That is, the two 
older surgeons were opposed to the youngest These three 
were just as loud within one note — the note under being the 
tribute they unconsciously paid tonavaldiscipline^— as the three 
captaina Both parties were descanting upon plagues. 

** I say, sir," said the little surgeon, who was the eldest, ** it 
is not infectious. But here comes Dr. Thompson." 

Now the erudite doctor from the first had no great chance,. 
Captain Reud had determined he should not be invalided. The 
two other captains cared nothing at all about the matter, but of 
course would not be so impolitic as to differ from their superior 
officer; an officer too of large interest, and the Amphytrion 
of the day; for when they had performed those duties for 
which they were so well fitted, their medical ones, they were 
to dine on the scene of their arduous labours. The eldest sur* 
geon had rather a bias against the doctor, as he could not legal- 
ly put M. D. against his own name. The next in seniority was 
entirely adverse to the invaliding, as, without he could invalid 
too, he would have to go to the West Indies in the place of our 
surgeon. The youngest was indifierent just then to any thing 
but to confute the other two, and prove that the plague was 
-infectious. 

" But here comes Dr, Thompson— I'll appeal to him," said 
non-infection; but the appeal was unfbrtunnte, both for the 
appealer and the doctor. 'Hie latter was an infectionist, so 
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there wu no kmger anv odds, but two agminst two, and away 
thev went Our friend in the wide coat forgot he yns sick, 
and his adversaries that they had to verily it They Bought to 
verify nothing but their dogmas. They waxed loud, then cut* 
tingl^ polite, then alaughteringly sarcastic, and, at last, ex- 
ce^mg wroth. 

** I tell you, sir, that I have written a volume on the sub- 
ject" 

^f^ad you no friend near you,'* said Dr. Thompson, ** at that 
most unfortunate time?" 

** 1 tell you, sir, I will never argue with any one on the sub- 
ject, unless he has read my Latin treatise *De Natora Pestium 
et Pestilentiarum.' " 

** Then you'll never argue but with yourself," said the stout 
young surgeon. 

Then arose the voices of the men militant over those of the 
men curative. 

" The finest eye," vociferated our skippei, " Captain Tem- 
plar, that ever beamed from mortal. Its lovely blue, contrasted 
with her white skin, is just like — " 

*'A washer-woman's stcme-blue bag among her soapsuds — 
stonv enough." 

Here the medical voices preponderated, and expressions such 
as these became distinct — ** Do you accuse me of ignorance, 
sir-r-rl" 

'* No, sir-r-r. I merely assert that you know nothing at all 
of the matter." 

In the midst of this uproar 1 was wallung the quarter-deck 
with the purser. -" 

** What a terrible noise they are making in the cabin," I 
observed. " What can they be doing I" 

"Invaliding the surgeon," said the marine officer, who 
bad just join^ us, looking wise. 

** Doubted," said the purser. 

** What a dreadful operation it must be," said a young Irish 
young gentleman, (all young gentlemen in the navy are not 
young,) ** but, for the honour of the service, he might take it 
aisy any how, for the life of him." 

" The very thing he is trying to do," was the purser's reply. 

But let us return to the cabin and collect' what we can 
hear, and record the sentences as they obtain the mastery, at 
either end of the table. ^ 

" Look at her step," said a captain, speaking of his lady.— <• 
«* Tottering, feeble, zig-za^, said a surgeon, speaking of one 
stricken with the plague.' —" Her fine open ivory brow." — 
" Is marked all over with disgusting pustules." — " Her breath 
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»— oh ! hei delicious breath." — ** Nmsome, poisonous, cor- 
ruption,'^ — ** In fact, her whole lovely body is a region of . . " 
— " Pestilent discolorations, and foul sores.'* — ** And," roared 
out Captain Tempjar,* " if you would but pass a single hour 
in her company . . . " — ** You would assuredly repent of your 
temerity," said the obstinate contagionist 

This confusion lasted about a quarter of an hour, a time 
sufficient, in all conscience, to invalide a West Indian regi- 
ment 

** Well, gentlemen," said Captain Reud, rising, a little 
chafed, ** have you come to a conclusion upon this very plain 
case? 1 see the doctor looks better already, his (kce is no 
longer pale." 

" I teJl you ^hat," said the senior surgeon, rising abruptly 
with the others, "since you will neither listen to me, to reason, 
or to my book, though I will not answer for the sanity of your 
mind, I will for that of your body. My duty, sir, my duty, , 
will not permit me to invalide you." 

(« Never saw a healthier man in my life," said the second 
surgeon. 

" Never mind doctor," said the third, ** we have feirly beaten " 
them in the argument" 

The gallant captains burst out into obstreperous laughter, 
and so the survey was broken up, and the prmcipal surgeons 
declared that our poor doctor was in sound health, because 
they found him unsound in his opinions. 

The three surgeons took their departure, the eldest saying, 
with a grim smile to Thomson, " It may correct some errors, 
and prepare you for next invaliding day. Shall I a%nd you my 
book, * De Natura Pestium ct Pestilentiarum V " 

The jolly doctor, with a smile equally grim, thanked him, 
and formally declined the gift, assuring him **that, at the 
present time, the ship was well stocked with emetics." 

Now the good doctor was a wagf, and the captain, for fun, 
a very monkey. The aspirant for invaliding sate himself down 

Xin at the one end of the table, as the captains did at the 
ir. Wines, anchovies, sandwiches, oysters, and other light 
and stimulating viands were produced to make a relishing 
lunch. Captain Reud threw a triumphant and right merry 
^ance across the table on the silent and discomfitted doctor. 
The servant had placed before him a cover and glasses, un- 
bidden. 

" Bring the doctor's plate," said the captain. The doctor 
was passive — the plate was brought, filled with luxuries, and 
placed directly under his nose. The temptation was terrible. 
tie had been fasting and macerating himself, for eight or 
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nine days. He glared upon it with a gloomy longing. He 
then looked up wistfully, and a droU smile mantled across his 
vast face, and eddied in the holes of bis deep pock-marks. 

** A glass of wine, doctor?" The decanter was pushed before 
him, and his glass filled by the servant. The doctor shook 
bis head and said, ^^ I dare not, but will put it to my lips in 
courtesy." 

He did so, and when the glass reached the table it was 
empty. He then began gradually to unwind his huge woollen 
comforter, and, when he thought himself unobserv^,. he stole 
the encumbrance into his ample coaUpocket He next pro- 
ceeded to toes about, with a careless abstracticm, the large 
masses of cold fi)wl and ham in his plate, and, by some un- 
imaginable process, without the use of his knife, be contrived 
to separate them mto ediblo pieces. They disappeared ra- 
pidly, and the plate was almost as soon empty as the wine 
glass. The green shade, by some unaccountable accident, 
DOW fell from his eyes, and, instead of again fixing it on, it 
found its way to the pocket, to keep company with the com- 
forter. Near him stood a dish of delicious oysters, the which 
he silently coaxed towards his empty plate, and sent the con- 
tents furtively down his much wronged throat 

The other gentlemen watched these operations with mute 
delight, and, after a space, Captain Templar challenged him 
to a bumper, which was taken and swallowed witliout much 
squcamishness. The doctor tound that he had still a difficult 
task to play ; he knew that his artifice was discovered, and 
that the best way to repair the error was to boldly throw off 
the transparent disfifuise. The presence of the two stranger 
captains was still a restraint upon him. At length he cast Tub 
eyes upon Captain Reud, and putting into his countenance 
the drollest look of deprecation mingled with fun, said plain- 
tively, ** Are we friends. Captain Reud ?" 

**The best in the world, doctor," was the quick reply, and 
he rose and extended his open hand. Doctor Thompson rose 
also and advanced to the head of the table, and they shook 
hands most heartily. The two other captains begged to do 
the same, and to congratulate him on his rapid convalescence. 

^ To prove to you, doctor, the estimation in which I hold 
you, you shall dine with us, and we'll have a night of it," 
said the skipper. • 

^ Oh ! Captain Rend, Captain Reud, consider — really I 
cannot get well so fast as that would indicate." 

** You most, you must Gentlemen, no man makes better 
punch. Consider the punch, doctor." 

«* Truly, that alters the case. As these dolts of suigeoas 
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could not fully anderatand the diagnostics of my dfeease, 1 
suppose T must do my duty for the leetie while Icxiger that I 
have to live. I unU do my duty, and attend you punctually 
at five o'clock, in order to see that there be no deleterious in- 
gredients mingled iu the punch/* Saying which he bowed 
and leil the cabin, without leaning on the shoulder of either of 
his assistants. ^ 

But he had yet the worst ordeal to undergo — to brave the 
attack of his messmates — and be did it nobly. They were all 
assembled in the ward-room, for those that saw him descend, 
if not there before, went immediately and joined him. He 
waddled to the head of the table, and when seated, exclaimed 
in a stentorian voice, "Steward, a glass of half-and-half. 
Gentlemen, I presume you do not understand a medical case. 
Steward, bring my case of pistols and the cold meat. I say, 
you do not understand a medical case.*' 

"But we do yours," interrupted two or three voices at once. 

"No, you don't; you may understand that case better," 
— shoving his long-barrelled Manton duellers on to the mid- 
dle of the table. " Now, gentlemen — I do not mean to bully 
— I am only, God help me, a weak civil arm of the service," — 
and whining a little— ^" still very far from well. Now, I'll 
state my case to you, for your satisfaction, and to prevent any 
little mistakes. I was lately afflicted with a sort of a kind of 
a nondescript atrophy, a stagnation of the fluids, a congestion 
on the small blood-vessels, and a spasmodic contraction of 
the finiteessimal nerves, that threatened very serious conse- 
quences. At the survey, two of the surgeons, ignorant quacks 
that they are, broached a most ridiculous opinion — a hetero- 
dox doctrine — a damnable heresy. On hearing it, my indig- 
nation was so much roused, that a reaction took place in my 
system, as instantaneous as tlie effects of a galvanic battery. 
My vital energies rallied, the stagnation of my fluids ceased, 
the small blood-vessels that had mutinied returned to their 
duty ; and I am happy to say, that though now far from enjoy- 
ing good health, I am rapidly approaching it. That is my 
case. Now for yours. As, gentlemen, we are to be cooped 
jup in this wooden inclosure for months, perhaps years, it 
is a duty that we owe to ourselves to promote the hap- 
piness of each other by good temper, politeness, mutual 
forbearance, and kindness. In none of these shall you find 
me wanting, and, to prove it, I will say this much — singular 
cases will call forth singular remarks; you must be aware 
that if such be dwelt on too long, they will become ofiensive to 
me, and disturb that union which I am so anxious to promote. 
So let us have done with the subject at once — make all your 
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remarks now — joko, quiz, jeer, and flaunt, just for one h^ 
hour** — taking out bis watch, and laying it gendy on the table 
— ** by that time f shall have finished my luneh, which, by*tbe- 
by, I beean in the cabin, there will be sufficient time fir yon 
to say all your smart things on the occasion ; but, if after that 
I hear any more on the subject, by heavens, that man who 
shall dare to twit me with it, shall go with me immediately 
to the nearest shore, if in harbour— or shoot me, or I him, 
across the table, if at sea. Now, gentlemen, begin if you 
please.** 

^ The devil a word will I ever utter on the matter,** said 
Farmer, ** and there*s my hand upon it** 

"Nor L" 

"Nor I." 

And every messmate shook him heartily by the hand, and, 
bv them, the subject was dropped, and for ever. That evemi^ 
tjT, Thompson made the captain's punch, having carefully 
locked up, in bis largest sea-chest, his invaliding suit 

Whatever impression this anecdote may make on the reader, 
if it be one injurious to the doctor, we beg to tell hkn, that 
he proved a very blessing to the ship— the kind friend, as 
well as the skilful and tender physician, the promoter of every 
social enjoyment, the soother of conflicting passions, the inter- 
coder for the offending, and the peace-maker for all. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Faving'Stones sometimes prove stumbling-blocks — A disqui- 
sition on the figurative^ ends by Ralph figuring at the mast 
heady thus extending his views upon the subject 

The next morninff, at day-light, we weighed, and, by the aid 
of much firing of guns, and the display of unmeasured 
bunting, we got the whole of the convoy out of the Cove 
by noon, with two men-of-war brigs bringing up the rear. 
Shortly after losing sight of land, l»id weather came on, in 
which poor Gubbins was drowned, as I have before narrated. 

By the time that we had reached Madeira, the ship's com^- 
pany had settled into good order, and formed that concentrated 
principle, which enabled them to act as one man. It waa 
a young and fine crew, made up of drafls of twenties and 
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thirties, from difierent vessels, thanks to the nepotism of the 
treasurer of the navy. 

We also began to understand each other's characters, and 
to study the captain's. Mischief was his besetting sin. 
Naturally malignant he was not, but inconsiderate to a degree 
that would make you think that his heart was really bad. 
One of his greatest pleasures was that of placing people in 
awkward and l^idicrous situations He very soon discovered 
the fattest men, among the masters of the merchant vessels ; 
and, when we had run far enough to the southward to make 
sitting in an open boat very unpleasant, he would, in light 
winds, make a signal for one of his jolly friends to come on 
board, the more especially if he happened to be far astern. 
Then be^an Captain Reud's enjoyment After two hours 
hard pulling, the master would be seen coming up astern, 
wiping his brows, and, when within hail, Reud would shout to 
him to give away — and, just as he reached the stem ladder, 
the main-top-sail of the frigate would be shivered, and the 
boat again be left half a mile astern. Another attempt, and 
another failure, the captain meanwhile gloating over the poor 
man's misery with the suppressed chuckle of delight, in which 
you would fancy a monkey to indulge after he had perpetrated 
some irreparable mischief. 

However, be would generally tease his victim no longer 
than dinner-time. The ship would then be effectually hove 
to, the half-smelted skipper would get on board, and the captain 
receive him with studied politeness. Much would I admire 
the gravity with which he would deplore the impossibilitv of 
stopping his Alajesty's ship Eos, by any thing short of an 
anchor and good holding ground. No, she would not be hove 
to — go a-head, or go astern she must — but stand still she 
could not. During this harangue, the mystified mariner 
would look at his commodore, much wondering which of the 
twowas the fool. 

" But, Mister Stubbs," the tormentor, would continue, ** it 
is now nearly six bells — you have not dined, I presume; how 
long have you been making this little distance. Mister 
Stobbsl" with a slow accent on the word Mister. "Six 
hours! — ^bless me — I would certainly ropes-end those lubbem 
in your boat. You must be hungry — so must they, poor fel- 
lows! Here, Mr. Rattlin, call them up, put a boat-keeper in 
the boat, aud let her drop astern — tell my steward to give 
them a good tuck out and a glass of grog. Mister Stubbs^ 
yon*]l dine with me." And the affair would end by the grati- 
fied hoaxed one being sent on board his own vessel about the 
end of twilight, seeing more stars in the heavens than astro- 
nomers have yet discovered. 
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Bat these skippers were, tboagh very plomp^ Imt verv faumble 
game for our yeUow-ekinned tormentor. He nearly orove the 
third lieutenant mad, and that by a series of such delicate 
persecutions, annoyances so arifully veiled, and administered 
m a manner so gentlemanly, that complaint on the part c^the 
persecuted, instead of exciting commiseration, covered him 
with ridicula Thjs officer was a Portuguese nobleman, of the 
name of Silva — the Don we never could bring our English 
mouths to use — who had entered our service at a very early 
age, and consequently spoke our language as naturally as our« 
selvea He was sumamed " the Paviour,'* and when off duty 
generally so addressed. It must not be supposed that he ac- 
quired this sobriquet on account of the gentlemen in cordu- 
roys laying by their rammers when he walked the street, bid« 
ding God bless him, for he was a light and elegant figure, and 
singularly handsome. At this time, I was the youngster ci his 
watch, and a great favourite with him. The misfortune of 
his life was, that he had written a book — only one single sin 
— but it never left him — it haunted him through half the shipe 
in the service, and finally drove him out of it He had written 
this book, and caused it to be printed^-and he published it 
also— for nobody else could. His bookseller had tried, and 
failed lamentably. Now Don Silva was always publii^ing, 
and never selling. His cabin was piled up with several ill- 
conditioned cases of great weight, which cases laboured under 
the abominable suspicion of containing the unsold copies. 

As much as ever I could learn of the matter, no one ever 
got farther than the middle of the second page of this vo- 
fume, excepting the printer's devils, the corrector of the press, 
and the author. The book was lent to me, but, great reader 
as I am, I broke down in attempting to pass the impassable 

rssage. The book might have been a good book for aught 
. or the world, knew to the contrary ; but there was a &talitjr 
attending this particular part, that was really enough to make 
one superstitious — ^nobody could break the charm, and get over 
it. I wish the thought had occurred to me at that . time, of 
beginning it at the end, and reading it backwards; surely in 
that manner the book might have been got through. It was of 
a winning exterior, and a tolerable thickness. Never did an 
unsound nut look more tempting to be cracked, than this 
volume to be opened and read. It had for its title the imposing 
sentence of, '* A Naval and Military Tour up and down the 
Rio de la Plate, by Don Alphonso Ribidiero da Silva." . 

I have before stated, that my shipmates were all strangers 
to each other. We had hardly got things to rights afler leav- 
ing Cork, when Mr. Silva began, *^as was his custom in the 
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•fternooo,*' to puMish his book. He begged leave to read it 
to his messmates after dinner, and leave was granted. With 
bland frankness, he insisted upon the opinions of the company 
as he proceeded* He be|2:an — but the wily purser at once 
started an objection to the first sentence — yea, even to the title. 
He begged to be enlightened as to what sort of tour tliat was 
that merely went up and down. However, the doctor came 
at this crisis to the assistance of the Don, and soggested that 
the river might have turns in it. The reader sees how criti- 
cal we are in a man-of-war. 

However, in the middle of the second page appeared the 
fatal passage, ** After having paved our way up the river J** 
Upon which, issue was immediately joined, and hot argument 
ensued. The objector, of course, was the purser, and on this 
point the doctor went over to the enemy. All the lieuteap> 
ants followed, the master stood neuter, and the marine officer 
fell asleep— thus poor Silva stood alone in his glory, to fight 
ihe unequal battle; and, in doing so, after the manner of au- 
thors, lost his temper. 

Five, six, seven times was the book begun, but, like the 
hackney coaches, the audience could not get off the stones. 
The book and the discussion were always closed togetlier in 
anger, just as the author was paving his way. As he adopted 
the phrase with a parental fondness, the fiither was called the 
"|wi«<mr." 

All this of course reached tho ears of the captain. He im- 
mediately wrote to Don Silva, requesting his company to 
dinner, particularly soliciting him to bring his excellent work. 
Of course, the little man took care to have the doctor and 
parser. The claret is on the table, the Amphytrion settles 
himself in a right critical attitude, but with a most suspicious 
leer in the comer of his eye. Our friend begins to read his 
book exuUingly, but at the memorable passage, as was pre- 
yioosly concerted, the hue and cry is raised. 

Daring the jangling of argument Reud seems undecided, 
and dbserves that he can only judge the matter from well 
understanding the previous style and the context, and so every 
now and then requests him, with a most persuasive polite- 
ness, to begin again from the beginning. Of course he gets 
no farther than the paving. After the baited author had re- 
read his page and-a-half about' six or seven times the captain 
smiles upon him lovingly, and says in his most insinuating 
tones, ** Just read it over again once more, and we shall never 
trouble you after — we shall know it by heart" 

As it was well understood that the author was never to get 
begond that passage until he had acknowledged it absurd imd 
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egre|rious1y foolish, any body who knows any thing aboat the 
genua irriiaHle, will be certain, that if he lived till ^* the 
crack of doom,** Don Silva would never have passed the Ru- 
bicon. It was tbos that the poor fellow was tormented; and 
every time that he was asked to dine in the cabin, he was re- 
quested to bring his Tour in order that the whole of it might 
oeread. 

The best and most imposing manner of writing, is to lay 
down some wise dogma, and afterwards prove it by example. 
I shall follow this august method. — It is unwise for a midship- 
man to argue with a lieutenant of the watch, whilst there are 
three lofty mastheads pnoccupied. <^ e. d. 

One morning, after a literary skirmish in the captain*8 cabin 
the overnight, Mr. Silva smiled me over to him on his side of 
the quaKer-deck, just as day was breaking. The weather was 
beautiful, and 'we had got well into the trade wmda 

" Mr. Rattlin," said he, *^ you have not yet read m^ book. 
You are very young,. but you have had a libeial education.*' 

I bowed with flattered humility. 

**I will lend it to you — you shall read it; and as a youthful, 
yet a clever scholar, give me your opinion of it — ^be candid. I 
stippose you have heard the trivial, foolish, spiteful objection 
started against a passage I have employed in the second 
page,** and he takes a copy out of his pocket, and begins to 
read it to me until he comes to, ** After having paved our way 
up the river f^ he then enters into a long justificatory ai^u- 
ment, the gravamen of which was to prove, that in figura- 
tive phrases a great latitude of expression was not only admis- 
sible, but often elegant * 

I begged leave, in assenting to his doctrine, to differ from 
his application of it, as we ought not to risk, by using a figu- 
rative expression, the exciting of any absurd images, Gt 
catacbrestical ideas. The author began to warm, and ter- 
minated my gentle reservation by ordering me on to leeward, 
with this pompous speech, " I tell you what, sir, your friends 
have spent their money, and your tutors their time, upon you 
to little purpose; for know, sir, that when progress is to be 
made any where, in any shape, or in any manner, a more 
appropriate phrase than paving your way cannot be used — 
send the topmen aloft to loose the top*gallant sails.** 

Checked, though not humbled, I repeat the necessary otders, 
and no sooner do I see the men on the rattlings, than I squeak 
out at the top of my voice, " Pave your way up the rigging— 
pave your way, you lubbers." The men stop for a moment, 
grin at me with astonishment, and then scamper up like so 
many party-cdoufed devils. 

<* Mr. Rattlin, pave your way up to th6 mastrhead, and stay 
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there tiH I call you down/' said the angry lieutenant; and 
thus, through' my love for the figurative, for the first time I 
taated the delights of a mast-heamng. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Ralph regeneratetk himself, and becometh good, for half an 
hour — Singetk one verse of a hymn, escheweth teUing one 
lie^ and getteth his reward in being asked to breakfast. 

What a nice, varied, sentimental, joyous, lachrymose, 
objurgatory, laudatory, reflective volume might be made, en- 
titled, " Meditations at the Masthead !'* When I found myself 
comfortably established in my aery domicile, 1 first look- 
ed down upon the vessel below with a feeling nearly akin 
to pity, then around me with a positive feeling of rapture, 
and, at length, above me with a heart-warming ^low of ado- 
ration. Perched up at a height so great, the decks of the fri- 
gate looked extremely long and narrow, and the foreshortened 
view one has of those upon it, makes them but look little bigger, 
or more important, than so many puppets. Beneath me I saw 
the discontented author of my elevation, and of ^' A Tour up 
and down fhe Rio de la Plate," skipping actively here and 
tftre, to avoid the splashing necessary in washing the decks. 
I could not help comparing the annoyance of this involuntary 
dance, with the afterguard, this croissez with clattering buck- 
ets, and dos d dosing with wet ^wabs, with my comfortable 
and commanding recumbency uppn the cross-trees. 1 looked 
down upon Lieutenant Silva and pitied him. I looked around 
^me, and my heart was exceeding glad. The upper rim of the 
■un was dallying with a crimson cloud, whilst the greater part 
of his disk was still below the well-defined deep blue horizon. 
All above him, to the zenith, waschequered with small vapours, 
layer over layer, like the scales of a breastplate of burnish- 
ed gold. The little waves were mantling, dimpling, and seem- 
ed plajTluUy strivingr to emulate the intenser glories of the 
heavens above, 'i'hey now flashed into living light, now as- 
sumed the blushing hue of a rose-bud, and here and there 
wreathed up into a diminutive foam, mocking the smile of youth 
when she shows her white teeth between her beauty-breath- 
ing lips. As I Bwimff aloft, with a motion gentle as that of 
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the cradled infant, and looked out upon the splendours benealJi 
and around me, my bosom swelled with the most rapturous 
emotions. Every where, atf fiir as my eye could reach, the 
transparent and beryl-dyed waters were speckled with white 
sails, actually *' blushing rosy-red'* with the morning beam& 
Far, far astern, hull down, were the huge dull sailors, spread- 
ing all their studding sails to the winds, reminding me of 
frightened swans with expanded wings. Conspicuous among 
these were the two men-of-war brigs, obliquely sailing, now 
here and then there, and ever and anon firing a gun, whose 
mimic thunder, came with melodious resonance over the wa- 
ters, whilst the many-coloured signals were continually l^iog 
and shifting. They were the hawks among the covey of the 
larger white-plumed birds. At this moment our gallant frigate, 
like a youthful and regal giant, more majestic frpm the lighir 
Hess of her dress, walked in conscious superiority in the 
midst of all. She had, as 1 before mentioned, just set her top- 
gallant sails in order to take her proud station in the van. We 
now passed vessel after vessel, each with a difierent quantity 
c^ canvas set, according to her powers of sailing. It was al- 
together a glorious sight, and, to my feelings, excelled in quiet 
and cheerml sublimity any review, however splendid might 
be the troops, or imposing their numbers. Then the iHreeze 
came at^ freshly and kissingly on my cheek, whispering such 
pleasant things to my excited fancy, and invigorating so joy- 
ously the fibres of my heart — I looked around me, and was 
glad. 

When the soul is big with all good and pure feelings, grati- 
tude will be there, and at her smiling invitation piety will come 
cheerfully and clasp her hand. Surely not that sectarian 
piety, which metes out wrath instead of mercy to an er- 
ring world; not that piety, deahng "damnation round the 
land," daily making the pale, within which the only few to be 
saved are folded, more and more circumscribed ; nor even that 
bigoted, sensuous piety, which floats on the frankincense that, 
eddies round the marble altar, and which, if unassisted by the 
vista of the dark aisle, the dimly-seen procession, the choral 
hymn, tlie banner, and the relic, faints and sees no God : no, 
none of these wOl be the piety of a heart exulting in the be* 
neficence of the All-Good. Then and there, why should 1 
have wished to have crept and grovelled under piled and sordid 
stone 1 Since first the aspiring architect spanned the arch at 
Thebes, which is not everlasting, and lifted the column at 
Rome, which is not immortal, was there ever dome like that 
which glowed over my head imagined by the brain of man 1 
** Frett^ with golden fires,'* and studded with such glorious 
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clouds, that it were almost sinfal not to believa that each veiled 
an angel ; the vast concave, based all around upon the sapphire 
horizon, sprang upwards, terminatiflg above me in that deep, 
deep, immeasurable blue, the best type of eternity ;— ^was not 
this a fitting temple for worship? What frankincense was 
ever equal to that which nature then spread over the wave 
and through the air ? All this 1 saw — all this I felt I look- 
ed upwards, and I was at once unraptured and humbled. Per- 
haps then, for the first time since I had left my schoolboy*s 
haunts, I bethought me that there was a God. Too, too often 
I had heard his awful presence wantonly invoked, his sacred 
name taken in vain. Lately, I had not shuddered at this ha- 
bitual profanation. The work of demoralization Had com- 
menced. I knew it then, and, with this knowledge, the first 
pang of guilty shame entered my bosom. I stood up with re- 
verence upon the cross-trees. I took off my hat, and though 
I did not even whisper the prayers we had used at school, 
mentally I went through the whole of them. When I said to 
myself, "I have done those things that I ought not to have 
done, and have left undone those things that t ought to have 
done," I was startled at the measure x)f sin that I had con- 
fessed. I think that I was contrite. I resolved to amend. I 
gradually flung off the hardness that my late life of reckless- 
ness had been encrusting upon my heart. I -softened ^towards 
all who had ever shown me kindness ; and, in my'mind, I 
faithfnlly retraced the last time that I had ever walked to 
church with Jer whom I had been fond to deem my mother, 
- These silent^votions, and these home-harmonized thoughts 
first chastened, and then made me very, very happy. At laslt, 
I felt the spirit of blissful serenity so strong upon me, that, 
forgetting for a moment to what ridicule I might subject my- 
self, I began to sing aloud that morning hymn that £ had 
never omitted, for so many years, untu i had joined the 
service, 

*' Awake, my sonl, and with the sud.^ 

And I confess that I sang the whole of the first verse. 

I am sure that no one will sneer at all this. The good will 
not — the wicked dare not The worst of us, even if his sin 
has put on the armour of infidelity, must remember the time 
when he believed in a God of love, and loved to believe it 
For the sake of that period of happiness he will not, cannot 
condemn the expression of feelings, and the manifestation of 
a bliss that he has himself voluntarily, and if he would ask his 
own heart, and record the answer, miserably, cast away. 

VOL. I. •it 
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However, it will be long befi>re I ngain trouble the reader 
with any thing so outre as that which I have just written. 
Many were the days of error, and the nights of sin, that 
passed before I a^m even looked into my own heart The 
fiselings with which I made my mast-head orisons are gone, 
and for ever. How often, and with what bitterness of spirit 
have I said, ** would that I had then died!** If there is'mercy 
in heaven — I say it with reverence — ^I feel assured that then 
to have passed away would . have been but the closinff of the 
eyes on earth to awaken immediately in the lap of a olissful 
immortalitv. Since then the world's foot has been upon my 
breast, and I have writhed under the opprobrious weight, and 
with sinful pride and self-trust have, though grovelling in 
the dust, returned scorn for scorn, and injury for mjury-— even 
wrong for wrong. 

I have been a sad dog, and that's the truth ; bu t 

I have been forced to hunt, and to house, and to howl with 
dogs much worse than myself, and that'i equally true. 

^ Maintopmast head there,'* squeaked out the very disap 
greeable treble of Captain Reud, who had then come on deck, 
as I was trolling} ** Shake off dull sloth, and' early rise.** 
*' Mr. Rattlin, what do you say 1'* 

" Aye, aye, sir.** 

^ Aye, aye, sir ! what were you saying? how many sail are 
there in flight?** 

^* I can't make out, sir.** 

" Why not? have you counted them?*' 

Now, as I before stated, I had taken off myliat, and was 
standin£[ up in a fit of natural devotion; and the captain, no 
doubt, mought that I was bareheaded, and shading my eyes, 
the better to reckon the convoy. To lie would have been so 
easy, and I was tempted to reply to the question, that I had. 
But my better feelings predominated, so at the risk of a repri- 
mand I answered, « Not yet, sir.** 

At this moment Mr. Silva, tbe lieutenant of the watch placed 
the mast-head look-outs, and sent the signalman up to assist 
me in counting the convoy ; and at the same time the latter 
bore me a quie^ message, that when the number was ascer- 
tained I might come down. 

I came on deck and gave the report 

" I am very glad, Mr. Kattlin," said the captain, approvingly, 
" to see you so attentive to your duty. No doubt you went 
up of your own accord to count the convoy?** 

<( Indeed, sir,** said I, with a great deal of humility, " I did 
not*' 
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'* What-*-how ? I thought when I came on deck I heard you 
ainging out" 

'* I was mast*headed, sir.'' 

" Mastpheaded ! how^for what 1" 

At this question revenge, with her insidious breath, came 
whispering her venom into my ear ; but a voice, to the warn- 
ings of which I have too seldom attended, seemed to rever- 
berate in the recesses of my heart, and say, *^ be generous,*^ 
If I had told the truth maliciously, I should have assuredly 
drawn ridicule and perhaps anger on the head of the lieutenant, 
and approbation to myself. I theiefore briefly replied, *^ For 
impertinence to Mn Silva, sir." 

And I was amply repaid by the eloquent look that, with 
eyes actually moistened, my late persecutor cast upon me. I 
read that look aright, and knew from that moment that he 
was deserving of tetter things than a continued persecution, 
for having unfortunately misapplied an expression. I imme- 
diately made a vow that I would read the **Tour up and 
down the Rio de la Plate" with exemplary assiduity. 

'*I am glad," said the captain, **^tliat you candidly acknow- 
ledge your offence, instead of disrespectfully endeavouring to 
justify it. I hope, Mr, Silva, that it is not of that extent to 
preclude me from asking him to breakfast with us this rnorn^ 
ingl" 

**By no means," said Silva, his features sparkling with 
delight; ** he is a good lad. I have reasons to say, a very good 
lad." 

I understood him, and though no explanations ever took 
place between us, we were, till he was driven from' the ship> 
the most perfect friends. 

'* Well," said the captain, as he turned to go down the 
quarter-deck ladder "you will, at the usual time, both of you, 
pave your way into the cabin, I am sure, Mr. Silva, you 
won't object to that, though I have not yet made up my mind 
as to the propriety of the expression, so we'll have the purser, 
and talk it over in a friendly, good-humoured way." And 
saying this he* disappeared, with a look of merry malig- 
nancy that no features but his own could so adequately ex- 
press. 

The scene at the breakfast-table ,wa8 of the usual deeerip- 
tion. Authority, maskingill-nature under the guise of quizzing, 
on the one hand, and literary obstinacy fast resolving itself 
into deep personal hostility on the other* 
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CHAPTER XL. 

^010 to make ti day*$ work ea$y. — Ralph avoideth trouble by 
anticipating land, btU is anticipatid by the enemy. — A 
chapter altogether of chasing, whu^ it is hoped wiitplea-' 
smntly chase away the reader*s ennui. 

We now had the usual indications of approaching the land. 
In fact, I had made it, by my reckoning, a fortnight before. 
The nonnautical reader must understand that the young gen- 
tlemen are required to send into the cabin daily, a day's work, 
that is, an abstract of the course of the ship for the last twenty- 
four hours^ the distance run, and her whereabouts exactly. 
Now, with that failing that never left me through life, of feeling 
no interest where there was no difficulty to overcome, after I 
faikd fully conquered all the various methods of making this cal- 
culation, to make it at all became a great bore. Sol clapped 
on more steam, and giving the ship more way, and allowing 
every day for forty or fifty miles of westerly currents, I, by 
my account, ran the £os high and dry upon the Island of Bar- 
badoes^ three good weeks before we made the land. Thus, I 
had the satisfaction of looking on with placid indolence, 
whilst my messmates were furiously handling their Gunter's 
scales, and straining their eyes over the small printed figures 
in the distance ami departure columns of John Hamilton 
Moore, of blessed (cursed ?) memory, in a^ cabin over 90 de- 
fftees Farenheit, that was melting at the same time the youth- 
ful navigator, and the one miserable purser^s di{i that tor- 
mented rather than enlightened him witn its flickering yellow 
flame. 

As we neared the island greater precautions were taken 
to preserve the convoy; We sailed in more compact order, 
ana scarcely progressed at all during the night The whip- 
pers-in were on the alert, for it was well known that this part 
of the Atlantic was infested with numerous small French men- 
o^war, and some privateer schooners. 

That morning at length arrived, when it was debated 
strongly whether the faint discoloration that broke the line 
of the western -horiison, 'as seen from the mast-head, were 
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land or not As daylight became mwe decided, so ^id the 
state of our conv6y* The wolves were hovering round the 
slieep. Well down to the southward there was a "Surge square* 
I'igged, three«masted vessel, fraternizing with one of our 
finest West Indiamen. The strilnger looked tall, grim, and 
dark, with his courses up, i)ot his top-gallant sails and royals 
set The white sails of the merchant vessel, and she was 
under a press of sail* were flying in all directions ; she was 
hove to, with her studding-sails set and many of her tacks 
and sheets were flapping to the wind. Both vessels were hull 
down from the deck, and we well understood what was going 
forward. Right astern, and directly in the wind's eye of us, 
was a flat, broad sclKX>ner, running before the wind with no- 
thing set but her fore staysaiL As she lifted to the sea, at the 
edge of the horizon, her breadth of beam was so great, and 
her bulwarks so little above tiie water, that she seemed to 
make way broadside on, rather than to sail in' the usual posi- 
tion. There was no vessel particularly near her. Those of the 
mercantile navy that most enjoyed her propinquity, did not 
seem, by the j>ress of sail that they were carrying, to think 
[ the situation very enviable. However, the Falcon, one of our 

men-o^war brigs, was between this schooner and all the con* 
voy, with the signal flying* " May I chase 1" 

But this was not all ; as the whitish haze cleared up to the 
northward there was a spanking felucca, with her long latteen 
sails brailed up, and sweeping about in the very centre of 
*a knot of dull sailing merchant vessels, four of which, by 
their altered courses, had evidently been taken possession of. 
Reversing the good old adage, first come first served, we 
turned our attention to the last appearance. 

We made the signal to the other man-of-war brig, the Cur- 
lew, to chase and capture the felucca, she not being more than 
two miles distant fi*om her. No sooner did the convoy gene- 
rally begin to find out how matters stood, than like a parcel 
of nissy and frightened old women, they be^an to pop, pop, 
pop, firing away their one and two pounders m all directions, 
and those fitrthest from the scene of action serving their guns 
the quickest, and firing the oflenest It seemed to thepi of 
but little consequence, so long as the guns were fired, where 
the shot fell. Now this was a great nuisance, as it prevented, 
by the smoke it raised, our signals from being distinguished, 
even if these belligerents, in a' small way, had not been so oc- 
cupied by these demonstrations of their valour from attendii^ 
to them. Indeed, the volumes of smoke the popping created, 
became very considerable. 1 do not now know if there be any 
convoy signal in the merchant code, equivalent to ^^cea^e 
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firing.*! If there were at that time, I ain sore it wav display ed, 
but, displayed or not, the hubbub was on the increase. We * 
were at last compelled to fire shot over these pngnacious tube 
to quiet them, and there was thus acted the singular spectacle 
c^ three vessels capturing tfte convoy, whilst the artillery of 
its principal protector appeared to^be incessantly playing upon 
it 

Having our attention so much divided, there was a great , 

deal of activity and bustle, though no confusion, on our decks. i 

We were hoisting out the boats to make the recaptures, and f( 

dividing the marines into parties to go in each. In the midst 
of all this hurry, when Mr. Farmer, our gallant first lieu- 
tenant was much heated, a droll circumstance occurred, 
the codsequence of tiie indiscriminate firing of the convoy.^- 
A boat pulled alongside, and a little swab man, with his face 
all fire, and in an awfully sinful passion, jumped on the quarter- 
deck with something rolled up in a silk hankerchief. He was 
so irritated, that whilst he followed the first lieutenant about 
fi)r two or three minutes, he could not articulate. 

** Out of my way, man. Mr, Burn, see .that all the small 
arms are ready, and handed down into the boat in good order. 
Out of my way, man— what the devil do you want? Muster 
the pinnance*s crew on the starboard gangway — move all 
these lubberly marines. Mr. Silva, if that stupid fool donU 
ceas^ firing, send a shot right into him. Man, man, what do you 
want — why don't you speak 1" 

' *' There, sir,^' at last stammered- out the little angi^ mastei' 
of a brig, unfoMing his handkerchief, and exhilnng a two 
pound shot in a most filthy condition. *' What — what do you 
think of that, sir 1 Slap on board of me, from the Lady Jane, 
sir — ^through, clean through my bulwarks into the cook's 
slush tub. There's murder and piracy for you on the high 
seas — my slush tub, sir— ^my bulwark, sir." 

" D — n you and your slush tub too— out of my way. Sail 
trimmers aloft, and get ready the topmast and top-gallant 
studding sails." 

" Am I to have no redress, sir ! Is a Britii^h subject to 
have his slush tub cannonaded on the high seas, and no.re- 
dress, sir? Sir, sir, I tell you, sir, if you don't do me jusUce, 
I'll go on board and open my fire upon that scoundrelly 
Lad V Jane." 

Now this was something like a gasconade, as o.ur irritated 
friend happened to have but three quakers (wooden guns) on 
each side, that certainly were not equal to the merits of that 
apocryphal good dog, that could bark, though not bite — how- 
ever, they looked as if they could. 
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'^You had better,^' said Captain Reud, **goon board tlie 
Lady Jaae, and, if yoa are man enough, give the master a 
hiding." 

*'If I'm man enough !'' said J^, jumping with his shot into 
his boat, with ireful alacrity, mortly after, taking my glass, 
I looked at the Lady Jane, and sure enough there was a pugi- 
listic eneounter proceeding on her quarter-deck, with all that 
peculiar /f out that characterizes Englishmen when engaged in 
that amusement. 

In answer to the signal of tke Falcon, which was as- 
tern of all the convoy, and between it and the gigantic 
schooner, "Shall I chase T" we replied, « Na" By this 
time we had thrashed our convoy into something like iBilence 
and good order. We then signalled to them to close round 
the Falcon, and heave to. To tlie " Falcon, to protect 
convoy," 

We had now been some time at quarters, and every thing 
was ready for chasing and fighting. But the fun had already 
begun to the northward. Our second man-of-war bri^, the 
Curlew, had closed considerably upon the felucca, which was 
evidently endeavouring to make the chase a windward one. 
•The brig closed more upon her than she ought It certainly 
enabled her to fire broadside after broadside upon her, but, as 
far as we could perceive, with little or no efiect. In a short 
time the privateer contrived to get in the wind's eye of the 
man-of-war, and away they went After the four ships that 
had been taken possession of, and which were each making a 
different course, we sent three of the boats — the barffe, yawl 
and pinnace»under the command of Mr. Silva, in order to re- 
capture them, of which there was every prospect, as the breeze 
was light, and would not probably freshen before ten o'clock,; 
for however the captured vessels might steer, their courses 
must ' be weather ones, as if they haid attempted to run to 
leeward, they must have crossed the body of the convoy. 

Having now made our arrangements, we turned all our at- 
tention to leeward upon the large dark three-masted vessel, 
that still remained hove to, seeming to honour us with but 
little notice. She had taken possession t>f the finest and 
largest ship of the convoy. 

Long as I have been narrating ail these facts, I assure the 
reader they did not occupy ten minutes in action, including 
the episodical monomachia on board of the Lady Jane. Just 
as we had got the ship's liead towards the stranger, with every 
stitch of canvas crowed upon her, and the eight-oared cutter, 
manned, armed, and marined, towing astern, they had got tha 
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ctfilared West Indiaman before the wind, with every thing 
set The atruiger was not long following thiA eumple, bat 
steered about a S. W. and by W. course, whilst his {irize 
liUi down nearly due south. 

I have always found in the beginning, that the size of the 
chase is magnified, either by the expectations or the fears of 
the pursuera At first, we had no doubt but that the flying 
▼easel was a French frigate, as large, or nearly as large, as 
ourselves. We knew frpm good authority, that a couple of 
la^e frigato-built ships hadi evading our blockading cruisers, 
escaped from Brest, and were playing fine pranks among the 
West India Islands. Every body immediately conclud^ the 
vessel in view to be one of them. If this conjecture should 
torn out true, there would be no easy task before us^ seeing 
how much we had crippled ourselves, by sending away in the 
boats so many officers and men. 

It now became a matter of earnest deliberation, to which of 
the two ships, we should first turn our attention, as the proba- 
bilities were great a^inst our capturing both. The prince 
William, the captured West Indiaman, I have before said, was 
the largest and finest ship of the convoy. Indeed, she was 
nearly as large as ourselves, mounted sixteen guns, and we 
had made her a repeating ship, and emi^oyed her continually 
whipping-in the bad sailers. The chase after her promised to 
be as long as would have been the chase atler the Frenchman. 

Mr. Farmer, who was all for fighting, and getting his next 
step of promotion was for nearing the^West Indiaman a little 
more, sending the cutter to take possession, and then do our 
best to capture the frigate. Now the cutter pulled eight 
oars, there were two good-looking jollies with their muskets 
between their knees stuck up in the bows, six in the stern 
sheets, Mr. Pridhomme, the enamoured master's mate, and 
the Irish young gentleman, who had seen as much service and 
as many years w^ myself with the coxswain, who was steer- 
ing. Mr. Farmer, of course, measured every body's courage 
by his own: but I think it was taxing British intrepidity a 
little too much, to expect that nineteen persons, in broad 
daylight, should chase, in an open boat, and which must 
necessarily pull up a long stem pull of perhaps two or three 
hours, exposed to the fire of those on bcxurd, and then after- 
wards, supposing that nobody hs^l been either killed or wound- 
ed by the boll practice thai would have'been certainly lavish- 
ed upon tlie attacking party, to get alongside, and climb up 
the lofty side of a vessel, as hi^ out of the water 41s a &fty 
gun ship. We say nothing of the guns that might have been 
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lottded by tbe captors, wiUi enpe, and tlie Dumber c^ met 
that woauUinlUliblj be placed to defend and to navigate to 
□oble a vessel. 

Captain Reud weighed HI this, and decided upon luakiiig, 
with the frigate, the recapture Stst, and then trust to Provi- 
dence for me otber, for which deciaion, which I thought 
most souud, he got black looks from tbe first lieutenant and 
Bome of the officers, and certain hints were whispered of 
dark birds sometimes showing white feathers. 

The sequel proved that the captain acted with tho greatest 
iiidgment To our utter aBtunishment, we came up, han^ 
»T band, with a vessel, which, we before had shrewd sus- 
iioDB, could, going free, sail very nearly as well aa cur- 
ves. Of course, we were now ^t leaving the ccmvoy; we 
ind that the felucca had worked herselfdfad to windward, 
1 was by this time nearly oat of gun-sflot of the Curlew, 
1 that the faineant strange schooner had now made sail, 
i on such a course as approzimated her fast to the other 
vateer. The large vessel, perceiving our attention solely 
acted to the capture, shortened sail and made demonstiB- 
Ds of rescue. At this, Mi. Farmer grinned savage appro- 
don, and, not yet having had a good view of her hull, we all 
iDght, from her conduct, that she was conscious of tbrce. 
e were, therefore, doubly on the alert in seeing every 
Dg in the very best order for fighting, The bulkheads of 
1 captain's cabin were knocked down, and the sheep, pifs, 
1 poultry gingerly ushered into the hold, preparatory toUe 
nolition of their several pens, styes, and coops on the main 
ck. All this' I found very amusing, but I must confess to 
little anaiety, and, younker as I was,* I knew, if we came 
action, that tbe eighty or ninety men, away in the boats, 
nild be very severe^ ^It. I wat also sorry tor the absence 
Hr. Silva, as 1 had a great yet puerile curiosity to see how 
nan that had written a book would fight 
The ran of an hour and a half brought us nearly alongside 
i Prince William, when we expected at the least a ten 
urs' chase. It was well we came up so soon ; the French- 
in bad clapped forty as ill-looking, savage va^bonds oa 
»rd of her, as ever made a poor fellow walk the plank. They 
d fuliy prepared themselves for sinking the colter, as soon as 
S should come alongside, and her means for doing so were 
ist ample. 

As our prisoners came up the sides, we soon discovered by 
> shabby, &ded, and rent uniforms of the t^jp officers among 
H», that they belonged to the French imperial service. They 
re their reverse t£ fortune, wrt withetuiding they belonged to 



a philoioplikal natSoiiy with a very despicable philosophy. They 
itemped with n^fe, and ground their %acres unc^^ingly be- 
tween iheir teetU They could not comprehend now so fine 
a looidng vessel ^uld sail so much like a haystack. The 
mystenr was, however, soon solved. The thira mate, with 
alioat half a dozen men, had been left on board of her, and 
the provident and gaUant voung fellow, had, whilst the French- 
men were so pre-occupied in preparing to resist the threaten- 
ed attack of the boA, contrived to pass, unobserved, overboard 
fiom the bows a spare sail loaded with shot, that effectually 
^ad checked the ships way. Had the Frenchmen turned their 
attention to that part of the vessel, without they had examined 
narrowly, they would have perceived nothing more than a 
rope towing overboard. He certainly ought to 'have shared 
with us prize*money for the recapture ; but, after all, he sus- 
tained no great lost by not having his name down on the prize- 
list, as no£xly but the captain ever got any thing for what we 
did that day. He, lucky dog, got his share in advance, many 
said much more, for appointing the Messrs. Isaiafasons and Co. 
as our agenta They sot the money, and then, as the posses- 
sion of much cash (of other people's) is very impoverishing, 
they became bankrupts, paid nothing-&rthinff in the pound, 
were very much commiserated, and ue last that we heard of 
them was, that they were living like princes in America, upon 
the miserable wreck of their (own 1) property. 

We made, of course, most anxious and most minute inqui- 
ries of Messieurs^es Francois, as to the class of vessel to which 
they belonged, and which we were, in turn, preparing to pur- 
sue. As might be expected, we got from them nothing but 
contradictory reports, hut they all agreed in giving us the most 
conscientious and disinterested advice, not to think of irritating 
h^, as we should' most certainly be blown out of the water. 
We read this backwarda If they were strong enough to 
take us, it was their interest that we should engage her, and 
thus their liberation would be efiected. 

As it was, notwithstanding these many occurrences, only 
eight, A. M., when we made the recapture, and as the convoy 
were all still in sight, we only put six men in the Prince 
William, which, in uidition to the English still on board, were 
sufficient to take her to the Curlew, near which vessel the 
merchantmen had all nestled, and orders were transmitted to 
her commanding officer to see that men enough were put on 
board the recapture to insure her safety. 
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